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ench Horse Methods. 

the wise direction of government 
and aided by enormous grants of 
the French breeders have reared 
..oroughbred foundation a trotting 
■ ucture that compares favorably 
own. These government grants 
.vailable year after year and unaf- 
v the general financial conditions, 
of the French carriage horse has 
ntinually improved ; and the pass- 
wise laws has precluded the possi- 
retrogression. The race course 
en used, not as a mere means of 
r speculation, but to separate the 
com the bad, to secure the survival 
fittest, to mark those animals which 
he chosen to perpetuate the breed, 
■cl animals are not eligible to corn- 
races endowed by the French gov- 
it. and horses or mares standing 
fifteen and one-quarter hands high 
rbitrarily debarred from winning 
ment money as being undersized 
unworthy, no matter how great their 


in. take, for instance, the conditions 
v great Futurity trotting race of 
|l‘r the Prix des Conseils-Generals. 

- conditions provide that any horse 
lent' d in this race must be sold to the 
ip' mnent at the close of his three-year- 
filcl reer at a stated liberal price—$4,000. 

animals that prove themselves 
|\\> r; ay of places in the government studs 
u\ I hen bought and retired in the full 
y 'sion of all their constitutional vigor 
pi before excessive campaigning on the 
course has sapped their vitality. Such 
i i liiese as are not bought by the govern- 
iii i are so heavily handicapped in their 
rider form as to render them unsatisfac¬ 
tory as racing tools. This sifting process 
ncu-.es way perpetually for younger gen- 
i :nions and marks the utilization of the 
track as a means to the improvement of 
tic breed alone. 

This has been going on for years and 
years. What are the results ? A breed 
"1 magnificent horses of great size, beauty 
''f conformation, endurance, high action 
and phenomenal speed, considering the 
nature of the tracks on which they are 
raced. They must trot on the turf or on 
loose sandy soil—the billiard table track, 
as we see it in America, being unknown in 
I'ranee. This going has given these horses 
tbc high, folding action so much admired 
in the carriage horse, and the selection of 
only the best individuals, as breeders, has 
evolved and devolved, and is still improv¬ 
es, Ihe beautiful type which we seek so 
much and see so seldom ; the type which 
has. in this country, been produced not 
by design, but by accident ; the type 
wnich, when obtained, fills with money 
Ihe pocket of the breeder the world over. 
—Exchange. 


Care of Unshod Feet. 

While a great deal is written from time 
to time regarding the overtrimming of 
the horse’s feet by the shoeing smith, and 
while there is much truth in the varied 
complaints set forth by these writers, they 
seem to forget that judicious trimming is 
absolutely necessary when fitting a shoe 
and as necessary in caring for a growing 
unshod foot, says A. S. Alexander, V.S., 
in the Breeder’s Gazette. The impractical 
amateur reiterates the time-worn saying 
that “ The shoe should be fitted to the 
foot, not the foot to the shoe,” whereas 
the truth is that each should be carefully 
fitted to the other; hence a proper amount 
of trimming is necessary and beneficial. 
We desire, however, to draw attention in 
this article more especially to the intelli¬ 
gent trimming of unshod feet, for daily 
we see in young horses the bad results of 
leaving the hoof entirely to Nature. On 
stony, hard or gravelly ground the tend¬ 
ency is for the hoof to wear down some¬ 
what in proportion to the growing pro¬ 
cess going on continuously. In such dis¬ 
tricts a tough, fair-shaped foot is develop¬ 
ed naturally and all the attention neces¬ 
sary is to rasp away any cracked portions 
of wall that may be noticed from time to 
time. 

But upon our fertile corn and grass 
lands where growth is very rapid, exces¬ 
sive secretion of horn may lead to dispro¬ 
portion in, the form of the foot, to be fol¬ 
lowed inevitably by corresponding injur¬ 
ious effects upon the limb. The toe tends 
to grow too long under the conditions 
mentioned, and unless it be trimmed oc¬ 
casionally the weight is thrown upon the 
heels and an undue strain is put upon the 
tendons. Such overgrown feet are also 
too high at the heels, and we cannot get 
this condition without finding also that 
the frog is drawTi up out of ground con¬ 
tact ; hence contraction of the heels fol¬ 
lows. Overgrowth of hoof may also re¬ 
sult in one wall being higher than the 
other, ifesulting in a canting of the foot 
which cannot but act injuriously upon the 
limb, and all such overgrowth, whether at 
toe or quarter, may lead to serious cracks 
that prove difficult to cure afterward but 
which may be easily prevented by timely 
trimming. 

Such interference of hoof-growth con¬ 
sists merely in reducing the length of the 
toe and rasping the rough edges of the 
walls, so that the foot shall come squarely 
in contact with the ground. The frog 
should be let alone, nor does the sole re¬ 
quire any paring. Keep the frog in con¬ 
tact with the ground and the foot will de¬ 
velop a sound normal shape, but leave the 
walls and the toe alone and the frog will 
be likely to shrivel up, recede into the 
sole as it were, and so lose its most im¬ 
portant office. 

This trimming of feet does not apply to 
growing colts only, but also to the feet of 
unshod horses confined in stables or small 
paddocks where wear is limited by lack of 
action. Where horses are turned out for 
the winter the feet should be examined at 
least once a month and all surplus growth 
of toe and wall removed by the rasp. 
Where this is done many an incipient case 
of thrush will also be detected and stop¬ 
ped before the frog has been destroyed 
and the horses will be ready for spring 
work with shund feet instead of contracted 


heels and a corresponding tendency to 
lameness. 

Many a good representative stallion of 
the imported draft breeds has brought his 
breed into disrepute in western districts 
because of his unsound feet, but the fault 
lay usually in the owner’s lack of proper 
attention to the feet rather than in the 
feet themselves or the particular breed of 
the horse. When a stallion is purchased 
the foot should be examined at time of 
purchase, and if it is sound then it can be 
kpt sound by proper care, trimming ana 
shoeing ; but no foot accustomed to such 
care can remain sound when left unshod, 
untrimmed and allowed to stand upon a 
manure poultice for weeks at a time to 
contract thrush or other evils the badly- 
treated foot is heir to. “No foot, no 
horse ” is a triusm if a horse-'chestnut,” 
but in nine cases out of ten the foot is all 
right at first, as is the breed, but bad 
management ruins Nature's work and 
man’s achievements in breeding and the 
blame falls always in the wrong place. In¬ 
telligent efforts toward breeding profitable 
grade horses may then prove abortive 
through lack of attention to the growing 
unshod foot, for such inattention is a, pro¬ 
lific cause of bent knees, straight and 
“ cocked ” ankles, corns, quarter-cracks, 
thrush and many other troubles which de¬ 
preciate the value of the horse. 

Nor should the growing steer or sheep 
receive less attention, for we have seen a 
beast fit to win a fat-stock show champion¬ 
ship thrown out on account of deformed 
lame feet, and thousands of cattle and 
sheep suffer annually from foul in the foot 
or foot-rot, which might be easily pre¬ 
vented by judicious use of the knife and 
rasp and the provision of sanitary en¬ 
vironment. 

Feeding Unthrashed Oats. 

On account of the dry weather in the 
spring, many of the oat fields are still 
green. In some places large quantities 
of green oats are being cut for hay. Proper¬ 
ly cut and cured, green oats will make a 
good substitute for hay. If cut a few days 
before they are ripe, oats make a most 
desirable feed for both horses and cattle. 
They can either be stacked outside or put 
in the barn if there is room. In feeding 
them it is best to run them through a 1 
cutting box, saving the butt ends for 
bedding. Any tendency on the part of 
horses to bolt their grain will be over¬ 
come by feeding oat sheaves. 

What should be noted at the present 
time is that newly-threshed oats are a very 
dangerous feed for working horses. 

N. P. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn., who 
has bred two of the best young Clydes¬ 
dales in Manitoba, has purchased eight 
young Clydesdale stallions in Scotland 
recently. 

At the Royal Agricultural Show recent¬ 
ly held at Birmingham, Eng., “ in the 
class for 3-year-old stallions, exceeding 15 
hands, Sir Walter Gilbey’s Gay Danegelt, 
by the renowned Danegelt. dam Genista, 
won the first prize, being a horse of splen¬ 
did action and beautiful model. This 
horse also won the championship.” It is 
pleasing to know that that we have in 
Manitoba a half-brother of this distin¬ 
guished prize-winner. Prince Danegelt, 
owned by J. A. S. Macmillan, of Brandon. 
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Pulling Horses. 

A contributor of The American Culti¬ 
vator tells how he cured a horse of a con¬ 
firmed habit of pulling by giving him a 
slack rein and letting him cover as many 
miles as he wanted to, pulling him down 
whenever he started to run. He adds that 
he always thought when he saw a pulling 
horse that there was a fool horse at one 
end of the reins and fool driver at the 
other. 

The habit of pulling is a most uncom¬ 
fortable one for both horse and driver, 
and it is one that no colt should ever be 
encouraged in. Once a horse becomes a 
puller he gets so accustomed to feeling a, 
tight bit in his mouth that as soon as the 
strain is slacked he becomes excited and 
pushes ahead until he finally breaks into 
a run. 

Nine times out of ten the habit is form¬ 
ed by vicious methods while training the 
colt. The trainer holds hard on the reins 
and touches the co.lt up with the whip in 
order to make him get his head up and 
make a lively appearance. If the colt is 
cold-blooded and not at all excitable this 
may not produce much effect one way or 
another, but if he is of a nervous disposi¬ 
tion he will pull away at the bit and be¬ 
fore long becomes convinced that that is 
what is expected of him and the result is 
a most uncomfortable driver for himself 
and for the man who drives. 

No driving horse has completed his ed¬ 
ucation until he will go at a merry gait 
with a slack rein. Then he can be driven 
with some comfort and satisfaction and is 
of greatest value. He should be taught 
to start and stop at the word and to 
neither stop nor start until the word is 
given. A puller does not stop until pulled 
down by main force and is always start¬ 
ing just before he is wanted to. Such a 
horse is much more than half spoiled, and 
usually bad training is at fault. 


Educate Your Colts. 

Breeding and raising a good horse is 
one thing, but fitting him for the market 
and getting his value is quite another,says 
the “ Western Horseman.” A rose under 
any other name is just as fragrant, but a 
well bred, good individual horse, uncul¬ 
tured and vulgar in behavior is quite dif¬ 
ferent. as a money-bringing product from 
one of similar breeding and individuality 
that has been clearly educated, groomed 
and made ready for that position in horse 
life for which he is intended, or at least 
adapted. In selling a harness horse for 
other than track use much depends on his 
individuality, but a great deal more de¬ 
pends on his cleverness of manners and 
action—on his education. Everyone knows 
wth what avidity buyers “ go after ” a 
nicely behaved and good acting gelding. 
15.3 to 10 hands, yet breeders, as a rule, 
pay less attention to the schooling of their 
horses than they do to feeding their ducks 
and geese. They will take up a well- 
grown and likely four or five-year-old 
gelding, hitch him to a farm wagon a 
couple of times, lead him “ to town,” sell 
him to the local hoirse buyer for whatever 
they can get. and go home grumbling that 
“ good horses, even, are worth nothing.” 
Well, even good horses are not really 
worth much unless they can do something 
or know something. Too many breeders 
and farmers have it in their heads that 
“ track work ” is the only kind of school¬ 
ing that horses need, or that will pay, but 
this is an egregious mistake. A well edu¬ 
cated, good acting and well behaved horse 
will always bring more money than a track- 
worked horse that has only moderate 
speed, and that has not learned enough 


to turn around in the road with¬ 
out upsetting a buggy. It costs but a 
trifle for a farmer or small breeder to ed¬ 
ucate his horses for road or street use. 
This can be done in his regular business 
and pleasure driving. The trouble is that 
the average breeder and farmer will use a 
jaded farm horse or team for his road 
driving in preference to going to the pas¬ 
ture and getting up and driving a young¬ 
ster that is really spoiling for a. little work 
and education. We have in mind a point¬ 
ed instance of this kind. A farmer and 
horse breeder, who always has on hand a 
lot of likely young horses and does an 
unusual amount of driving around on the 
roads, last year had in his pasture, a 
pair of large handsome geldings, full 
brothers, three and four years old. For 
his road driving he used his jaded farm 
horses, allowing the fine, big geldings to 
ruminate in idleness. Towards fall he 
concluded to sell the geldings, and after 
hitching them to the farm wagon a few 
times, lie led them ::to town” and sold 
them to the local buyer for $200. The 
purchaser put a good set of harness on 
them, hitched them to his road wagon a 
few times, took them in hand and taught 
them a “ thing oir two.” and in about ten 
days sold them for $400 or $500. A 
wealthy city gentleman was the purchaser, 
and, with their education still further ad¬ 
vanced, these geldings are now the hand¬ 
somest and highest class team in the Cen¬ 
tral States, and would doubtless sell for 
$2,000. Such instances are plentiful, and 
if breeders and farmers would pay more 
attention to educating their young horses 
for the road and street and spend less 
time and money in trying to develop 
speed, they would make a great deal more 
money, and derive a great deal more sat¬ 
isfaction from the operation. In this day 
and age an uneducated horse is just as ob¬ 
jectionable as an uneducated person. 


Dr. McFadden, of Emerson, has sold, 
for a good figure, the handsome team of 
black roadsters that took first at the Win¬ 
nipeg Industrial exhibition. Chas. White- 
head, the well-known drainage contractor, 
is the purchaser. 

J. A. Mitchell, of Winnipeg, has bought 
from Dr. Rutherford the beautiful little 
mare, Gleam, one of the prize winners at 
the recent exhibition. Gleam is by Fire¬ 
fly, and one of the sweetest drivers in ap¬ 
pearance and manners that we know. 

Cheha'lis, the full brother of W. Arm¬ 
strong’s Touchet, is one of the most noted 
horses of the year. Beginning the cam¬ 
paign by winning the free-for-all race in 
Denver, he added to his laurels in Detroit 
and Cleveland, and has recently reached 
the climax by trotting the fastest heat of 
the season in a race at Columbus, Ohio, 
and gained a record of 2:0 1J With such 
a brother, great things may be expected 
of Touchet. 

Balky horses are a nuisance. Nobody 
doubts it. Sometimes they are so bad 
that it would almost take a dynamite ex¬ 
plosion to move them. Other times all 
we have to do is to get them thinking 
about something else, tell them to go, 
and away they are. A farmer told the 
writer the other day of a prescription for 
the latter kind which he had seen tried 
with good success. It consisted of pull¬ 
ing out the horse’s tongue and putting a: 
handful of road dust or other harmless 
matter in his mouth. This so thoroughly 
distracted his attention from his job of 
balking that he entirely forgot his resolu¬ 
tions and went right along when told. 
No whip need be used to apply this treat¬ 
ment, though, or it will likely fail. Simple, 
isn’t it ? 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY,' 


Cards under this head inserted at the rate oil 
$ 1.50 P e r line per year. No card accepted under! 
two lines, nor for less than six months. 


W. 


S. LISTER. Middle Church, near V Tinipeg 
Man., Breeder and Importer of Short rn cat¬ 
tle. Stock always on hand of the best qua ity an( j 
most popular strains of breeding. Partiesv. bingto 
see stock met at Winnipeg on receipt of telephone 
message or telegraph. (lt>57p) 

\I7AIyTKR LYNCH, Breeder of Shortln 
W post Office and Railway Station, We- bourne 
Manitoba. This herd has competed .sixteen lines in 
fifteen years with both imported and home 1 d cattle 
and has won fifteen lstana one2nd, herd pri -|5:% 

T F. HINDMARCH, Cannington Manor, Assa 
J* importer of Holstein Cattle. Young It, ,; s and I 
Heifers in calf for sale : sired by a son of J el 2nd; [ 
her butter record is 27 lbs. 13 oz. in 7 day Prices | 
low. Terms reasonable. 

THIRST-CLASS STOCK FOR SALE — B. 1 K„cb 
-F S C. White Leghorns, White Wyandot' Kmbl I 
den Geese, Pekin and Crested White Duck Won | 
over 100 prizes in three years. John Kit- Mac 
donald. 

OAMUEL McCURDY, Carberry, Man. : more 
^ Indian Cornish Games nor Golden S' wangled 
Hamburgs left for sale, but a few extra fi silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Black Breasted Red Games 
and Pitt Games left yet. 


D. 


FRASER & SONS, Emerson, Man. eeders I 
and importers of Shorthorns, Shrop- e and ' 
Southdown Sheep. Pedigree Poland Chin Pigs a I 
specialty, from the best strains in the Uniti Mates. 


T VAN VEEN, breeder of Galloway and , reford I 
J* Cattle and Shropshire Sheep, Lake View inch, 
File Hills, Fort Qu’Appelle, Assa. 588 

yAS. BRAY, Oak Grove Farm. Breeder of i ; roved 
J large Yorkshire Pigs. Young Pigs for sa, Ad¬ 
dress Jas. Bray, Longburn, Man. 1594f 

-IT'ENNETH McLEOD, Dugald, Man. iester 

White and Suffolk Pi^s for sale. My s k are 
prize winners at the Winnipeg Industrial E: lion, 

W C. EDWARDS & CO., North Nation Mk P.Q. 

• Importers and Breeders of Ayrshire -.attic, 
Shropshire Sheep and Berkshire Pigs. -I2 f 


W M. SMITH, Fairfield Plains, Ont., brr -r ol 
• prize-winning Ayrshires. Southdowus. 1 oland 
Chinas. Duroc Jerseys and Poultry. 


W C. EDWARDS & CO., Rockland, Out port- 
• ers and Breeders of Shorthorn Cattle rop- 
shire Sheep and Berkshire Pigs. 3 f 


W M. CHALMERS, Hayfield, Man., bree r of 
Shorthorn Cattle. Correspondence so ited. 


OTKEL BROS., Glenboro, Manitoba. Bree< 
^ Ayrshire Cattle. Young Stock for sale. 


:rs ol 
;:>lf 


JOSEPH TAYLOR, P'airfax, Manitoba, bre r of 
J Shorthorn Cattle. Young stock for sale 

J AS. MURRAY,Breeder of Leicester Sheep. mg 

Rams for sale. Lyleton, Man. 


ALEX. WOOD, Souris, 
Down Sheep. 


Man., Breeder of lord 



Pyre Bred Ayrshire Call's. 

Imported and bred fo: Ore 
dairy, with grand cor itu- 
tion. Leading Gobi dal 
Milk, Butter and prize r rd 
Ayrshires, Scotland and 
America. Importer nd 
breeder of choice Collie Logs. 

__ Stock, all ages, for sale. 

Member of Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Associa >n, 
and purchasers dealing with me secure special low 
rate. 

R. G. STEACY, 

1870 Box 720. BROCKVILLE, ONT. 

Ridgewood Stockjarm, Souris, Man, 

WM. SHARMAN, 

BREEDER OF 

High Class Herefords 

A few early Bull Calves for sale. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 



BEST FORT ABLE.DAI RY.AND FARM 
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Invaluable Horse Maxims. 

I That should be committed to memory 
lv every user of horses, although a good 
|ianv users of horses are incapable of 
pin :ing anything to memory :— 

1 It is everybody’s business to interfere 
fitli cruelty. 

2 . it is better to direct your horse by a 
nw -nice than hy a whip or rein. 

2 o whip is but little used by our 
lC5 ; ! -semen, and never severely. 

4 You can get no more power from a 
|,or than you give him in his food'. 

5 1 tiling and jerking the bit confuses 
) h, and advertises a blockhead. 

(■; | iC horse is a man’s invaluable lielp- 
1 should be treated as a friend. 

7 ,ny fool can ruin a team, but a wise 
j n , maintains its value. 

8 The best drivers talk much to their 
ini'- s. 

(1, ur horse needs water oftener than 

you 

Y \ sandy or muddy road doubles the 

kvod 

I 11 A rise of only one foot in ten 
don ■ = the draft. 

lH Balking is caused by abuse, over¬ 
load' 1 <r or tight harness. 

18 No horse should wear a shoe more 
thru our weeks without changing. 

1 But few farm horses need shoes. 

1', Check-reins are cruel and injurious, 
uni very slack. 

If Wide tires save much horse power. 
Quiet and patient drivers arc worth 
to ns much as any others. 

Your horse intends to please you. 
but ies not always know your wishes.. 

18 Patient and gentle grooms and driv¬ 
er 1 worth more pav than others. 

Y . He who abuses his horse will abuse 
his ife or children. Cruelly qualifies for 
i ri 1 they are close neighbors. 

Tt is cruel and silly to whip a horse 
h r ight ; sooth him with kind words. 


Pt »[. Curtiss, of the Iowa Experiment 
Str um, is starting out on a new line of 
wr He intends securing a carload of 
-bred colts at weaning time next 
\u U ember, to be shipped to the college 
f.i,-rii and there wintered and grown until 
re 1 1 v for market. Horse-breeding on the 
m i ;o was undertaken on a grand scale 
1 the expectation that it could he made 
n grand success on account of the low cost 
<■ production. It has been a success so 
fur is breeding is concerned, but n failure 
when it came to growing their eolts. The 
young colts weaned in the fall are not 
nhle to “rustle” with the matured animals, 
nud consequently become stunted. Then 
•here is a derided ohiection to a brand.on 
a horse. It is looked unon as a sure sign 
of a wild, untamable vicious horse. The 
lution of the problem was suggested bv 
the success that has attended the ship¬ 
ment of range-bred calves and lambs to 
the great feeding states to he finished for 
marke f on liberal ration^ Following thb 
n'an, Prof. Curtiss intends to get the colts 
before the branding iron has been used'; 
shin them e n st and grow them under fav¬ 
orable conditions. The experiment will 
he followed with much interest on the part 
of horsemen. 


The Live Stock Association of Ontario 
are nreparing to ship another car of live 
stock to Manitoba and the N. W. T. the 
last week of September, if enough stock 
offers to fill a car. A comoetent man 
will be in charge, who will give the ani¬ 
mals everv possible care and attention. 
Shippers should correspond at once with 
17 W. ITodson, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ont., for full particulars. 


CATTLE. 


Fattening Steers in Winter. 

By Professor Thos. Shaw , of Minnesota 
Experimental Station. 

This paper is a condensation of the facts 
in Bulletin No. 58, Section 1, recently is¬ 
sued by the Animal Industry Department 
of the Minnesota University State Farm. 
It relates to the fattening of steers reared 
upon the farm, and under circumstances 
most untoward so far as concerns the 
prices of meat, as steers wiere selling high 
at. the commencement of the regular feed¬ 
ing season, but before it was over, prices 
svere unprecedentedly low. That any pro¬ 
fit was possible under such circumstances 
was surprising. It could not possibly 
have been secured had it not been that the 
prices of feed were away down also. 

The feeding period commenced Jan. 6, 
1896, and ended June 4, thus covering a 
period of 150 days. The delay in entering 
upon the work was caused by the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in getting steers. It 
was the aim to feed three lots consisting 
of Galloway, Shorthorn and Hereford 
grades. Though the first lot was secured 
as early as September 1st, the last lot was 
not secured till January 1st. The average 
of cost was $3.70 per 100 lbs. live weight 
unshrunk, and the price for which they 
were sold when finished was $4.10 per 100 
lbs., shrunk weight. Those who under¬ 
stand about feeding cattle will know that 
under these conditions, with foods dear, 
there would have been much loss, but as 
it was, the experiment resulted in a small 
profit. 

Those familiar with western feeding 
know very well that in the open feed lot 
in the west it is customary to feed not less 
than 25 lbs. or 30 lbs. of corn per day to 
one animal that is being fattened. But 
the animal is followed by a pig which 
would probably consume not less than 5 
lbs. per day. The quantity utilized by the 
cattle beast, therefore, if it were all digest¬ 
ed, would be not less than 20 lbs. to 25 
lbs. This to the writer has always seem¬ 
ed most wasteful feeding, and the experi¬ 
ment was undertaken with the object of 
getting some information regarding the 
amount of meal a cattle beast can utilize 
per day, with suitable adjuncts. It was 
thought wise to use steers of different 
grades in the experiment, although breed 
capabilities were not considered an im¬ 
portant factor of the same. 

Tlie steers were placed in stalls, those 
of each grade standing side by side. The 
animals which stood at the right in each 
instance are spoken of as lot 1 : those 
standing in the centre are spoken of as lot 
2, and those standing at the left hand are 
spoken of as lot 3. There was, therefore, 
one steer of each grade in each lot. The 
steers in lot 1 were fed what is termed a 
light meal portion, those in lot 2 an inter¬ 
mediate quantity, and those in lot 3 3 
heavier meal portion. When put under 
experiment the steers in lot 1 were fed 5 
lbs. of meal per head per day, those in lot 
2. 7 lbs., and those in lot 3, 9 lbs. This 
was to he increased 1 lb. per animal every 
four weeks, but for reasons not quite in 
consonance with the judgment of the 
writer, it was increased a little faster than 
that. On Feb. 10th a pound of oil cake 
was added per animal per day to the other 
meal, and on March 16 a second pound 
was added. On May 11 the maximum 
amounts of meal fed had been reached. 
These were 10, 12 and 14 pounds respect¬ 
ively per animal per day. 

The average amounts of meal fed per 
day per animal throughout the experiment 
were, for the steers in lot 1. 8.58 lbs ; for 
those in lot 2. 10.48 lbs, and for those in 
lot 3, 11.94 lbs. But it must be borne in 


mind that some corn was fed in the en¬ 
silage given as mentioned below, but pro¬ 
bably not more than 2 lbs or 3 lbs. per 
day. The meal consisted of bran, oats, 
barley and corn, equal parts by weight 
until March 16. It was then changed to 
bran, barley and corn, in the proportions 
of 1, 1 and 2 parts respectively. The fod¬ 
der consisted of corn ensilage of some¬ 
what less than medium quality, and native 
hay of a very inferior quality. 

The food was charged at average mar¬ 
ket values in the state, which were very 
low at the time. These were as follows : 
Bran, $6.50 per ton ; oil cake, $14.00 ; na¬ 
tive hay, $3.00 ; corn ensilage, $1.00 ; oats, 
14c per bushel ; barley, 16c., and corn, 
18c. But the charges for grinding raised 
the oats to 164c, the barley to 18Jc.. and 
the corn to 201c. per bushel. These 
prices, low as they are, are more in some 
instances than was actually paid for the 
food. Bran, for example, was bought at 
the Minneapolis mills for $4.50 per ton, 
and in some remote parts of the state it 
was being used at the same time for fuel. 
Market values on the food, therefore, 
must have been dangerously near the line 
of the cost of production. 

The average weights of the steers in the 
different lots when put under experiment 
were 1.037, 1,055 and 1,047 pounds re¬ 
spectively. The average weights at the 
close of the feeding period were 1,284, 1,- 
314 and 1,277 pounds respectively. The 
maximum of gain made by the steers in 
lot 1 was 741 lbs. by the steers in lot 2, 
776 lbs., and by the steers in lot 3, 692 
lbs. The average daily gain made by the 
steers in lot 1 was 1.65 lbs., by those in 
lot 2, 1.72 lbs., and by those in lot 3, 1.54 
lbs. These were only moderate gains, but 
they are as much probably as may be 
looked for from feeding when the hay is 
inferior and for so long a period of feed¬ 
ing. In any event, the fact is significant 
first, that the steers in lot 1 made a net 
increase of 49 lbs. more than those of lot 
3. although the latter were fed daily 3.36 
lbs. more meal per animal. 

The food fed to the steers in lot 1 cost 
$2.49 less than that fed to those in lot 2, 
and $3.66 less than that fed to the steers 
in lot 3. Had the prices of foods been 
normal, the contrast in the cost would 
have been much greater. The average 
daily cost of the food fed was 5.80c with 
the steers in lot 1, 6.40c. with those in 
lot 2, and 6.66c. witih those in lot 3. 
These figures contrast strangely with the 
cost of feedinig steers in Ontario and cer¬ 
tain of the eastern states, as detailed in 
bulletins in years gone by, when in some 
instances the daily ration fed cost from 
18c. to 21c. The average cost of making 
1 lb. of increase was 3.55c. with the steers 
in lot 1, 37.2c. with the steers in lot 2, and| 
4.37c. with the steers in lot 3. As the 
selling price was 4.10 per pound, each 
pound of increase made by the steers in 
lots 1 and 2 was worth more than it cost 
to make it, notwithstanding the abnor¬ 
mally low price obtained for the meat. 

The profit made on the steers of the 
respective lots, without shrinkage being 
deducted, was $16.52, $15.68 and $10.97 re¬ 
spectively. Accounting for the shrink it 
was reduced to $10.21, $9.20 and $4.70 re¬ 
spectively. 

The net profit per animal was $2.68. 
Such an outcome under the conditions of 
sale and purchase was almost surprising. 
One lot of the steers' namely, Hereford.?, 
cost more per 100 lbs. than they sold for. 
And the mean difference between the buy¬ 
ing and the selling price was only 40c. per 
100 lbs. And had the steers been valued 
when the experiment began on the basis 
of shrunk weights, it would have been 
considerably less. 

The profit was indeed small, but it must 
be remembered that it was an off year in 
feeding. Many of those engaged in it 
lost money. It is what is made in the av- 
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erage of years that counts, and that forms 
the basis of the profitable character or 
otherwise of a business. We will reach 
averages in due time. In the meantime 
the great point in the experiment is not to 
he lost sight of, that is to say, the fact 
first, that the steers in lot 1 made a higher 
average gain per day than the steers in 
lot 3, although they were fedl 3.36 lbs. less 
meal daily while making it ; and second, 
that because of this they made the said 
gain at a less average cost of ,82c. per 
pound. 

In the breed contest the Galloways 
stand first. The average weights of the 
Galloway, Shorthorn and Hereford grades 
at the beginning of the experiment were 
1,012, 1,114 and 987 pounds respectively. 
The average increase in weight per ani¬ 
mal was 259, 240 and 238 pounds. The 
average cost of food was $9.38, $9.91 and 
$9.06. The average cost of making 100 
lbs. of increase was $3.62, $4.18 and $3.81 ; 
and the average met profit was $9.52, 
$6.62 and $7.91. 


Feeding Calves. 

In his article on the “Feeding and Man¬ 
agement of Cattle,” for the Bureau of Ani¬ 
mal Industry, Prof. Henry gives some 
very practical suggestions for the feeding 
of calves. He advises taking the calf away 
from the mother not later than the third 
day, giving it. for two weeks thereafter, 
from ten to fifteen pounds of full milk, 
not less frequently than three time a day. 
At the end of two weeks some skim-milk, 
may be substituted for a portion of the 
full milk, making the change gradually 
until in three or four weeks skim-milk 
only is fed. Full milk of the Jersey or 
Guernsey cow is often too rich for the 
calf, and part skimmed milk should be 
used from the very start. At the end of 
a month or six weeks the calf will do nice¬ 
ly on two feeds per day. Cow’s milk has 
a ratio of 1 to 3.7. In skim-milk the ratio 
is 1 to 2.1. Skim-milk contains all the ele¬ 
ments of full milk excepting the fat, and 
we can in a measure make up for this 
with cheaper substitutes. Probably the 
best simple substitute is flax seed, which 
should be boiled until reduced to a jelly, 
and a small quantity given at each feed, 
stirred in the milk. Oil meal is cheaper 
than flax seed, more easily obtained and 
serves practically the same purpose. 

Keep a calf tied by itself with a halter 
in comfortable quarters, with a rack in 
front for hay and a box foir meal. For 
food use either whole or ground oats, 
bran, oil meal or a mixture of these. By 
the third week have a mixture containing 
the grain feed at hand, and as soon as the 
calf is through with the milk slip a little 
meal into its mouth. It soon learns the 
taste, and, following that instinct so 
strongly marked, takes kindly to the meal 
in the box, and in a few days cats with 
the regularity of an old animal. Have the 
meal boxes movable, and place the meal 
in them sparingly, emptying out all that 
remains before each feeding time. Change 
the kind or combination of grain if the 
calves seem to tire with what is given. 

A prime requisite to sticcots in calf¬ 
feeding is regularity ; let the calves be fed 
at the same time and in the same order 
each day. Not to regularity, regard the 
amount of milk fed. While fifteen to 
eighteen pounds of full milk is a ration, 
with skim-milk from eighteen to twenty- 
four pounds, may be fed. depending on 
the ability of the calf to assimilate its food, 
More skim-milk calves are killed by over¬ 
feeding than underfeeding. 

It is now over two years since range- 
men began to realize that there was a 1 
marked shortage in beef cattle and to 
make efforts to re-stock. Throughout 
1896 and 1897 comparnt'vely few calves 
were marketed. Pastures were generally 


abundant, beef cattle sold well and there 
was every inducement for growers to in¬ 
crease the production of beef. All these 
influences have tended within the past two 
years to replenish the beef stock on the 
ranges, hut of course it has been impos¬ 
sible in so short a time to overcome the 
losses caused by years of depression and 
drouth. We may reasonably expect, how¬ 
ever, that the West will have more cattle 
to market during the coming two years 
than during the past two. Calves arc be¬ 
ing bred and kept, and it takes only two 
years for a calf to become beef. The year¬ 
lings arc coming along, and there arc 
more of them now than for several years. 
—Denver Field and Farm. 

The Breeders’ Gazette, of Chicago, 
throws this fact at the heads of those who 
declare that the beef and dairy qualities 
cannot be combined in one cow. The 
champion Shorthorn cow at the recent 
Royal show of beef cattle in Birninghairf 
was the same animal which at the big 
dairy show last spring took first prize in 
the dairy class. Here is a cow which in 
one year ranked first as a dairy animal and 
in the next first in the beef class. This is 
surely pretty good evidence that a cow 
can be a first-class dairy animal without 
being entirely valueless for beef purposes. 


Some Facts about Calf Feeding. 

The following is quoted from the In¬ 
diana Experiment Station : “ The first ex¬ 
periment was made with two calves, one 
of which was fed skim milk and the other 
one whole milk. They were fed sixty-two 
days. The one fed skim milk consumed 
nineteen and three-tenths pounds per day 
and gained seventy-eight pounds in sixty- 
two days, a daily gain of one and seven¬ 
teen hundredths pounds. Estimating the 
skim milk at twenty-five cents per hun¬ 
dred. the seventy-eight pounds of growth 
on the calf cost $3, the cost per pound be¬ 
ing three and eighty-four hundredths 
cents. With the calf fed on whole milk, 
estimating it to be worth $1 per hundred 
pounds, the seventy-three pounds of 
growth cost $7.42 or over ten cents per 
pound. These calves were both pure bred 
Jerseys : there was but one day’s differ¬ 
ence in their ages. In the various exper¬ 
iments made at this station, it was found 
that the'feeding value of skim milk was 
thirty-two cents per hundred.” The per¬ 
son conducting this experiment believes 
that much better results might have been 
obtained had they fed some grain in con¬ 
nection with the milk. Pennsylvania 
Station work for 1891 gives the results of 
w ork done with whole milk and skim milk 
fed to calves. In the summary of results 
they say : “Counting whole milk at $1 per 
hundred and skim milk at twelve cents 
per hundred, it costs nine and nine-tenths 
cei.ts to make a pound of increase when 
whole milk was fed, and three and fouir- 
tei tbs cents to make a pound of increase 
when skim milk was fed. 


Dr. Duncan McEachran, Dominion vet¬ 
erinarian and inspector of stock, has re¬ 
turned from a trip to England and Scot¬ 
land, and while there devoted some at¬ 
tention to the study of the conditions af¬ 
fecting our cattle trade. With the Hon. 
S. Fisher and Prof. Robertson, he visited 
the lairages in London and Manchester for 
receiving Canadian cattle. The accom¬ 
modation at the latter place is, the best in 
Britain. Cattle commission agents at Liv¬ 
erpool report business not very encourag¬ 
ing. although they look for better times. 
They impress the necessity for teaching 
breeders to improve their stock by using 
the best bulls, as it is only by having the 
cattle well bred that they can compete 
with American and Argentine dealers. 




J. E. SMITH, BRAN DOff 


J. E. SMITH, 

lmporter&Breeder of Clydesdale 

Shorthorn and Hereford Cat! 

All animals registered. 

Prices right. Come and see them or 

J. E. SMITH. Brandon, Man. P.O. B 
__ 2202 

Eft LEICESTER 
JU Ram Lambs JU 

and 3 shearlings for sale. I 
will also sell on account of t 
light hay croD 50 high 

BREEDING EWES, age 

shearlings to4shears. Prices 
moderate. Write or call early. 

ALEX. D. GAMLEY, 

Box 193, Brandon. 


FOR 


HEREFORE Si 

Call on or Write to 

J. E. MARPLES, 

Poplar Grove Farm, Deleau /lan| 

(Pipestone Branch C.P.R.) 


When writing adi ertlsers, mention The armeil 


offen^g b s e of LARGE ENGLISH BERKS 


I have a few choice pigs of March litters -lther■ 
sex) for sale. If you want a young boar for -ervictl 
this fall write me at once; also a large number oil 
August pigs, from prize-winning sires and da ,s. It I 
order to run them off quickly, I offer them at; ieloi| 
price of Five dollars (85.00) each, unrelated pairs, 
810.00. Fitz Lee heads the herd. 

2252 Address— J. A. McGILL, NKEPAWA, MAS I 


PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN. 



The home of Shorthorns, 
Cots wo Ids and Berk Ores. 
Berkshire herd headed 1 v the 
best pair of Boars in Cr.uada, 

___Tippecanoe and Western Boy, 

never beaten in a show ring. An easy winner over 
Perfection, a year older, for Diploma, which was an 
Ontario winner; and breeding sows, such as Lady 
Clifford, Cora Bell and two imported Highclere sows 
all noted winners. A few sows and boars ft for 
breeding. Orders booked for August and Septem¬ 
ber litters. When buying, do not lose sight of the 
herd that has won most diplomas and first prizes at 
the Industrial in 1896, ’97 aud ’98. No inbreeding 
pairs and trios not akin. 

2184 F. W. BROWN, Proprietor. 


Maple Lodge Stock Farm. 

LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHI RES FOR SALE. 


Young boarsand sows ready 
^ for breeding purposes. Orders 
taken for young sows to be 
'I safe in pig this fall or winter. 
J For prizes won by us, see 
Winnipeg and Brandon Fairs, 
1898, an account of which is given in the August is¬ 
sue of The Nor’-West Farmer. Write for prices, or 
come and see us. 



Mention The Nor’-West Farmer when writing 
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Fattening Range Steers. 


■I'lu linnesota Experiment Station re-1 
, tried the experiment of fattening 
rai ei reers on the farm. The object was 
to instate to farmers that they could 

Hr range steers just as well as the 
TV ity stock yards. Prof. Thomas 
SI, under whose direction the experi- 
ttn - conducted, thinks the conditions 

I ari favorable to farmers undertaking 
thi "d of work. The experiment began 
0i 1896, and lasted 131 days. The 
an i were wild, but were tied in stalls. 

| it d be much better to feed range 
ste . oose in a yard, allowing them ac¬ 
re- a warm shed. 

■‘‘I! . steers were divided into three lots. 
Tl) iect was to ascertain the influence, 
in production, of a light, intermediate 

afc, eavy meal ration. The grain fed 
cfci ed of bran, barley, corn and oil 
ca 1 veil in proportions of 3, 3, 3 and 1 
pa each by weight. But on March 
food was substituted for a mixture 
corn and oil cake, in the propor- 
3, 6 and 1 parts respectively. The 
n lot 1 were fed 7 lbs. each per 
he grain when the experiment be- 
hose in lot 2 were fed 9 lbs., and 
tli in lot 3 were fed 11 lbs. The aim 

Vf; o add one pound per animal 

end of every four weeks. The 
consisted of corn ensilage and mix- 
of indifferent quality, 
n the experiment began the steers 
1 weighed on an average 1,207 lbs., 
in lot 2, 1,138 lbs., and those in lot 
, lbs. When the experiment closed 
rs in lot 1 weighed, without shrink, 
lbs. ; those in lot 2, 1,399 lbs., and 
in lot 3, 1,405 lbs. The average 
increase in weight made by the 
in lot 1 was 1.81 lbs. ; by those in 
2.00 lbs, and by those in lot 3, 
1. The average cost of making 100 

II r increase with the steers in the dif- 
f> lots was $3.94, $3.G9 and $4.21 re- 
si , vly. With the steer (c) in lot 1. 
41 'St was only $3.07 per 100 lbs. The 
$ 1 ' il from the feeding for 131 days was 
fa 1 with the steers in lot 1. $58.98 in 
Ic and $56.16 in lot 3. 

1 i following are three of the six con- 
u- ns reached :— 

That cattle averaging about 1,200 lbs., 
H i put under experiment, can be 
ii inglit to a good finish and in a reason- 
1 1 time, on a daily allowance of meal 
veraging not more than 9 lbs. per day, 
pth the adjuncts fed in this experiment, 
nil at a less cost than if larger quantities 
tl meal were fed. 

That range steers put under what 
ay be termed farm conditions can be 
jr .nie to yield a substantial profit when 
u liciously bought, fed and sold. 

That since cattle that are being fat¬ 
tened in the feed lots of the west are 
i uilly fed much larger quantities of meal 
or grain than were given to the steers in 
t iis experiment, the conclusion would 
peeni to be legitimate that much of the 
lineal or grain so fed is wasted. 
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Range cattle are beginning to move 
east. A lot of good stock has come from 
along the line of the M. & N. W. railway. 
J- 1 Gordon, of Gordon & Ironsides, es¬ 
timates that the number of cattle shipped 
out of Manitoba and the Northwest this 
year will be below that of last year. 

In putting up cattle to feed, it is always 
best to select those of the very best qual- 
hy Very cheap cattle do sometimes 
make money for a feeder, but as a rule 
cheap cattle are poor cattle that will not 
respond to the feed fed them. As a rule, 
the greatest gains are made by the best 
animals. Therefore, put up none but the 
best. 


Heavy vs. Light Grain Rations for 
Fattening Steers. 


It has been the practice of the feeders 
in the Western States to feed their fatten¬ 
ing steers a very heavy grain ration and 
to allow the hogs to follow the steers to 
get anything that would pass through 
them undigested. It is believed to be a 
wasteful way of feeding and that a smaller 
grain ration would be productive of as 
great a gain and at a much lower cost. 
Tire results of the experiments conducted 
by Professor Shaw, at the Minnesota Ex¬ 
periment Station, for two years in succes¬ 
sion, go to show that there is a great deal 
of truth in the contention for a lower grain 
ration. These results are given in this 
issue. 

There is also a difference of opinion 
among good feeders on this side of the 
line in regard to this question, some be¬ 
lieving in a heavy grain ration, others in 
a light one. Professor G. E. Day, of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, has 
conducted experiments along this line for 
two years, and the results of the experi¬ 
ments in both years agree very closely 
with those obtained by Professor Shaw. 
In the second year nine steers were di¬ 
vided into three groups of three steers 
each. Group 1 was to get one pound of 
meal per day for each 100 lbs. live weight; 
group 2, two-thirds of a pound, and group 
3 only one-third of a pound to begin with 
but to be gradually increased as thought 
best until it equalled that of group 2. The 
balance of the ration was similar in the 
three groups. The average gain per steer 
in group 1 was 301.65 lbs. ; group 2, 285 
lbs ; group 3, 297 lbs. The average gain 
per steer per day in group 1 was 1.68 lbs.; 
in group 2, 1.59 lbs. ; in group 3, 1.65 lbs. 
These results are conflicting, but speak 
well for the low grain ration. The differ¬ 
ences may be accounted for by the indi¬ 
viduality of the animals. In the first ex¬ 
periment the medium ration gave the best 
results, in the second one the results are 
reversed. But the results of both experi¬ 
ments are decidedly in favor of the lighter 
rations. Putting these results on a dol¬ 
lars an'd cents basis, taking the same 
values for the different feeds in both ex¬ 
periments, we have the following :— 



Cost of 1 lb. gain in the first ex¬ 
periment . . . 6.37c. 5.59c. 5.91c 

Cost of 1 lb. gain in the second 

experiment . 7.70c. 7.26c. 6.46c. 

Cost of 1 lb. gain, average of the 
two experiments. 7.03c. 6 42c. 5.13c. 


It will be readily seen that taking an 
average of the two experiments, the light 
grain ration gave the most profitable re¬ 
sults. The following is a similar sum¬ 
mary of the two years’ experiments con¬ 
ducted by Profesor Shaw :— 


Cost of 1 lb. gain in the first ex- 

periment. 

Cost of 1 lb. gain in the second 

experiment. 

Cost of 1 lb. gain, average of 
both experiments. 
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These results are slightly in favor of the 
medium ration, but so little that the light 
ration may really be said to equal it. It 
is rather remarkable how closely the re¬ 
sults agree. They speak most strongly 
for the light and medium rations as the 
most economical ones to feed. These ex¬ 
periments do not, however, settle this 
question. They will have to be repeated 
a number of times before we can feel that 
the results are conclusive. The teaching 
of them, so far as they go, however, is 


plain, and is in harmony with the Work 
of Prof. J. W. Robertson ait the Ottawa 
Experiment Station, when he found bet¬ 
ter results from a light grain ration rather 
than a heavy one in the production of 
milk. Feeders will do well not to feed 
too heavy a grain ration when animals 
are first put up to fatten. A third of a 
pound a diay for each cwt. to begin with, 
gradually increasing to a little over two- 
thirds of a pound a day for each. cwt. ,b|f 
live weight, will give good results, pro¬ 
vided the balance of the ration is good 
first-class fodder. 


Polled Kansas Cattle. 

W. W. Guthrie, of Aitchison, Kansas, 
has developed a new breed of cattle, to 
which he has given the above name. He 
is now breeding in the fifth generation. 
Hereford blood predominates, and is 
crossed with the best quality of Short¬ 
horn. They are polled, white face, dark 
red body, square build, broad back, early 
maturing, easy keepers and fair milkers. 
Examples of this new variety will be 
shown at the Omaha exposition in Oc¬ 
tober. 


Remedy for Horn Fly. 


In some quarters the horn fly is again 
reported troublesome to dairy cows and 
other cattle. An effective remedy consists 
of seal or fish oil, worth about 60 cents 
per gallon, and crude carbolic acid, about 
2' cents per pint. Mix thoroughly four 
tablespoonfuls of the acid in one gallon 
of the oil, and rub on the cattle with a 
rag once a week. Be careful not to apply 
too heavily on the back. It will also kill 
the warble fly and vermin. Mr. Win. 
Renrie, farm superintendent at the Ontar¬ 
io Agricultural College, who uses and re¬ 
commends this treatment, finds it excel¬ 
lent foi winter use, also going over the 
herd thoroughly about three times in the 
season for vermin and to put the hair and 
skin in nice handling condition. A gallon 
of the mixture would do about 30 animals. 


Wintering Stock. 

It pays no farmer to “ winter ” stock. 
Young stock that stand still or go back 
during the winter take the most of the 
summer to get in condition to do any¬ 
thing for their owner. They are fed nine 
months to make three months' growth. 
It will pay every farmer to look over his 
stock now and decide upon what he will 
winter. Keep nothing but what w'll give 
good returns either in growth, work, 
milk, wool or increase. Better to sell 
now at a low figure than to feed all winter 
and sell in the spring at a still lower price. 
Get those that are to be sold into as good 
condition as possible. Those to be kept 
over winter should be put into good con¬ 
dition, and the effort should be made to 
have every animal make a steady gain all 
winter. Better to keep a few less in num¬ 
ber and do well by them than to half keep 
a large number. Cull out the poor ones 
and keep only the best. 


Rush along the feeding of the stock that 
are to be sold this fall. Don’t neglect 
them during harvesting and threshing, but 
keep them improving every day. 

American feeders are going to have 
difficulty in getting a supply of thin cat¬ 
tle for feeding. The supply is not plenti¬ 
ful, and those who have them want them 
themselves. 
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Argentine Competition. 


It is not so many years ago that the 
stockmen in the Argentine began buying 
pure bred stock in England to cross upon 
their range cattle. It was hinted at the 
time that they might become sharp com¬ 
petitors of Canadian cattle, but the answer 
was that there was no fear. What do we 
see to-day ? They are beating Canadian 
cattle right out of the market. They are 
sending cattle of better quality to England 
than we are to-day. They have not 
ceased to import the very best of stock, 
often paying large prices for it. intact 
for some years the Argentine have been the 
best buyers the English breeders have had 
During this time importations to Canada 
almost ceased. Our range stock wants 
bulls of extra quality. Our range cattle 
have gone back while the Argentine stock 
has been steadily going ahead, and they 
now have a lead that it will be very diffi¬ 
cult for Canadian cattfe to overtake. T1ey 
are doing the same thing with sheep that 
they have done with cattle. For some 
years past they have been buying the very 
best rams that were for sale. The rai 
sales were well attended by these buyers 
and large numbers have been sent out to 
improve the flocks of the Argentine. 
Money has not been stinted in the pur 
chase of the very best that was to be had 
The English sheep breeders have found 
I,.m g<Sd customers. This year the, 
are making a new departure. Hogs ot 
every breed are being bought to test the 
different breeds in their chmate. Carn^- 
dians who went over to England hav 
had to pay good prices for their swine 
this year When the Argentine buyers 
begin to buy up go the prices because 
they will have the stock, no matter what 
the price is. It is said that we need not 
fear their competition m pork. flier 
may be no need to just now but there 
will be inside of ten years. They have a 
climate well adapted to stock raising, an 
can raise anything that we can in Canada. 
The only thing that will hinder the de¬ 
velopment of the pork industry there is 
that they have not made dairying a suc¬ 
cess as yet, but they are trying to and 
ultimately will, so that we may look tor 
competition there in time. They have the 
money, the country, and men with the 
push to make it a success We must n ot 
slacken our efforts in producing the best 
and raising our standard of excellence 
higher and 1 higher. 


American range cattle are in very good 
condition this season. There is a shortage 
of cattle on the ranges and pastures have 
been extra good. 

An American Shorthorn breeder says . 
“ Red is a bad color in nine cases out of 
ten. He can tell a white or roan blind¬ 
folded. Only one red in a dozen is ai 
mellow handler when a year old.” Very 
few Americans have got to know so much. 
Wonder where he learned ? 


The Americans have made beef raising 
their specialty, and they send a much bet¬ 
ter quality of beef to the old country than 
we do. On the other hand, Canada has 
made dairying her specialty, and in this 
leads the Americans. Our position, in 
cheese is one of which we might well be 
proud, and our butter trade is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. 


Professor Behring, the discoverer oi 
vaccination against diphtheria, is reported 
to have succeeded in producing from 
tuberctile bacilli a poison about twenty 
times as strong as that found by Koch, 
and he has also produced an anti-toxin, or 
counter poison, from 80 to 100 times as 
effective as Koch’s tuberculin. He in¬ 
jected the poison into animals gradually, 


and by degrees they became immune or 
resistant to the disease. From the blood 
of such animals he extracted the anti¬ 
toxin, which, when injected into other 
animals, renders them altogether incapable 
of “taking” the disease. At the Royal 
Veterinary College, Berlin, experiments 
are now in progress with the idea of mak¬ 
ing this discovery useful to stock breeders 
and cattle owners throughout the world. 
If these experiments are successful, a great 
boon will have been furnished the world, 
and no longer will the tuberculosis ques¬ 
tion trouble us. 


In the suppression of tuberculosis dis¬ 
infecting the stables is a most important 
thing. It should be done during the sum¬ 
mer time when the cattle are out at pas- 
ture. Sweep down all cobwebs, dust and 
sweep out the stable most thoroughly ; 
then give all the inside of the stable la 
thorough good coating of lime whitewash. 
In fact, a good coating of whitewash 
should be applied to every stable whether 
there is tuberculosis there or not. ii 
tuberculosis has been found or there are 
suspicions of it, every manger and feed 
trough should be most thoroughly scrub¬ 
bed out with a dilute of carbolic acid ; 
then whitewashed. There are several 
spray pumps made now that handle white- 
wash perfectly. Sunlight is a most im¬ 
portant thing in a stable. The germ ot 
tuberculosis is killed if exposed to direct 
sunlight for six hours ; therefore, get all 
the sunlight you can into your stables. 
Sunlight, cleanliness, whitewash and tresn 
air are sworn enemies to tuberculosis. 


Farmers in Manitoba can grow all the 
coarse grains in profusion. What is to 
hinder them, then, using these grains to 
fatten steers during the winter ? 1 here 

are plenty of the range steers that would 
pay a handsome return for a sojourn in a 
good feeding lot during the winter. Many 
range steers are fattened this way across 
the border on their way from the ranges 
to the stock yard's. The railway com¬ 
panies bill the stock right through to 
their ultimate destination, but allow the 
stock to be stopped off and fattened on 
their way to this destination. The only 
extra charge is a small fee for shunting. 
By means of this arrangement better fit¬ 
ted animals reach the market and the 
farmer realizes a good price for the folod 
he feeds the cattle. We feel sure similar 
terms can be secured from the railroad 
authorities on this side of the line. Our 
farmers could have this as a side line foi 
winter work. It would work up all their 
surplus feed and convert all their straw 
into manure. Such cattle could be pas¬ 
tured on rape early in the fall, and thus 
put in fine condition for making a good 
gain during the winter. Just as the States 
to the south of us have become the fatten¬ 
ing ground for the cattle from the ranges 
to the west, so should Manitoba be the 
fattening ground of range stock from crar 
western lands. 


AUCTION SALE 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 


Rams ! Rams ! Rai 


- ■ 


^ . Tj|f 




Some exceptionally fine Ram Lambs or J 
few shearlings left. Also Ewes and Ewe j 
This flock again maintained its high lepill 
winning every 1st and 2nd in the Shrop-hirt] 
at Winnipeg Fair, 1898. 


ORDER EARLY. PRICES RIGHT. 


J. A. S. MACMIL 


2230 


Box 483, BRANDON, MAlfJ 35 

t is 


Home Stock 


ir ce 


CRYSTAL CITY, MAN. 



Shorthorn and Ayrshire Cfi 
Shropshire Sheep. 
Yorkshire and Berkshire S 

Correspondence solicited. 

2260 THOS. GREENWAV 


Shorthorn Bull for S 



I offer for sale TOPS MAN, the champi< S' 
horn Bull at Winnipeg Industrial, 1897. I h e-Hj^l 
him on my herd as long as is prudent. He 
stock-getter, none better and will be a bar ainlsity 
the one who gets him. I have 8 bull calves ford 
sired by Topsman and Stanley 6th. Anyoi e 


ing to obtain a first-class animal will make no 
take in writing. 


J. G. BARRON, Carberry, Vlar sJ 



English Berkshires, 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, 

Light Brahmas, 


Fo; ■ 
St UR T 
an; ft 1 

'1 


My first-prize registered JERSEY BULL for of 
cheap. Write for 1898 catalogue. 


WM. KITS0N, 


The undersigned will offer at public auction, at his 
farm, Hayfield, 12 miles south of Brandon, and six 
miles north of Carroll, on C.P.R , Glenboro branch, I 
on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 1898, the whole of | 
his herd ot 22 head (tour bulls and 17 females). 

This sale offers most excellent opportunities to I 
parties wishing to add to and improve their herds, j 
as the foundation cows of this herd were selected ( 
from the best herds in the United States and Canada 
and are of the Clothilda, Abberkerk Jewel, Nether- I 
land and Teake families. The animals are mostly 
all young and in good healthy condition. Certifi¬ 
cates of registration produced at time of sale. 

For further particulars apply to 


BURNSIDE, MAN, 


C2 

ir 


LINCOLN SHEEN 


J. T. HUTCHINSON, 

Hayfield P.O., Man. 


AND CHESTER WHITE HOGS 
AT MAPLE AVENUE STOCK FAR# 

We will sell for cash—2 carloads shearling Rai 
1 carload shearling Ewes and Ewe Lambs, 2carlo 
Ram Lambs. Our breeding stock imported fr 
some of the noted English flocks, viz. :—Wrighl 
Roes, Herds, Peers, Duddings and others. We ali 
have a choice lot of CHESTER WHITE HOGS, 
the Silver strain, and A.J.C.C. J ERSEYS. Write! 
before buying elsewhere, Address, F. H. NEIL A CO 
Railway Station,Lucan,Ont. P.O. Box35, Lucan, o! 

( 2122 ) 
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SHEEP. 


The Golden Hoof. 


Ip'. The ;heep industry of the United States, 
fc“ ; i a lr hole, was never in a more prosper- 
f' us j, idition. The lamb crop, however, 
V it show as large a percentage as 

sital. hie apparently to two reasons. 
M )w j n to the rapid increase in the size oi 
le lb s, fully 90 per cent, of the ewes of 
« fo r st yi s lamb crop being retained for the 
E«'e urpt of producing wool, there was n 
1 rare: of bucks, the increase in ewes be- 
, gQ per cent; greater than the in- 
rcasi n male sheep. This had a serious 
QHT ' li'ect n the lamb crop. In addition to 
universal cold rains during lamb- 
on caused a mortality of from 15 
M a ,o 35 per cent., according to location, so 
t is mbtful if the lambs will equal fit) 
ir ce of the number of ewes, which, be- 
;mated at 17,000,000, would make 
olHI : crop about 10,200,000. All sec- 

' ions port forage the finest in ten years, 
,nd i lambs are larger and fatter than 
,sual this time of year, the only excep- 
ion ng in one or two limited sections 
dun} lie Pacific coast where drouth has 
» jJm (1. A new feature expected to be 
ered in the eastern markets this 
I' .lliKsp . is a demand from the far eastern 
state for ewes for breeding purposes. 
Duri the depression of the wool and 
Sltlishel industry in recent years, eastern 
fiocl were permitted to run down to a 
, jr very "W point. Under the present pros- 
pero conditions, farmers are anxious to 
expa their flocks again, and the conse- 
Ps cpief! demand for ewes, which the west 
will ve to supply, will, it is estimated, 
f|■ ecu over 5t)0,000 ewes to satisfy. 

I 1 Sheep Scab. 

I T1 U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has i press and will soon issue Bulletin 
No. Bureau of Animal Industry, en- 
titlec Sheep Scab : Its Nature and Treat- 
mer This bulletin was prepared by 
D. . Salmon, D. V. M., Chief of the 
Bur u of Animal Industry, for the pur- 
pose of correcting many erroneous ideas 
prev cut regarding the exact nature of 
' 9 the sease and the methods by which it 
'a] may be eradicated, and to meet the neces- 
aii sity of exact information on the subject. 

i I®' gins with a historical introduction 
io'iho wng that this disease, one of the old¬ 
est known, most prevalent, and most in- 
v ' J j juri ms maladies which affect this species 
oBanima'ls, is a contagious skin disease 
catted by a parasitic mite, and that the 
impression that has arisen among some 
? shei p raisers that the scab is hereditary is 
ince rrect. The bulletin says : “By far the 
mist rational and satisfactory and the 
cheapest method of curing scab is by dip- 
pin the sheep in some liquid which will 
111 kill the parasites.” Dr. Salmon also says:. 
[. “ the disease of scab is one of the most 
'■ sejous drawbacks to the sheep industry, 
p iinll Tesults in enormous financial losses. 

Yet, despite its insidious nature, its ease 
“ ofltransmission, its severe effects, and its 
pre alence in certain localities, it is a dis- 
eaSi which yields readily to proper treat- 
nSnt. If all the sheep owners of the 
•Scojiiiitry would dip regularly and thor¬ 
oughly, there is no reason why this 
r sefurge should not be totally eradicated 
[ frnm America. There should be stringent 
seal laws, with inspectors to see that those 
» are carried out.” The bulletin is il¬ 
lustrated by six plates and thirty-six text 
figi res. 


A Sheep’s Ideas. 

When sheep are driven through a nar¬ 
row gate, a very common performance is 
for one sheep to give a leap as if over an 
obstacle or across a ditch. If one gives a 
leap all the others to the rear of it, on 
reaching the same spot, follow its ex¬ 
ample. Wild sheep always appoint sen¬ 
tinels and leaders, and adopt their ways 
of progression in the most implicit man¬ 
ner. The origin of the jumping habit of a 
flock when one only gives the example is 
very ingeniously explained in Dr. Louis 
Robinson’s work, entitled “ Wild Traits 
in Tame Animals.” “ When sheep in a 
wild state,” he remarks, “ dash off to¬ 
gether among broken ground, or on 
crowding along some perilous ledge on, 
the mountain side—their usual habitat—it 
would be quite useless for those in the 
middle of the band to endeavor to see ob¬ 
stacles at their feet. Hence each keeps 
an eye on the leader, or those immediately 
in front and imitates his movements. If the 
leader thinks a three-foot jump is neces¬ 
sary to clear some dangerous spot every 
sheep in the procession will take a three- 
foot jump ; if he jumps higher, they will 
jump higher, and so on. They carry out 
this imitated action with a most extraor¬ 
dinary precision, even when it has to be 
transmitted through a long chain of dif¬ 
ferent individuals.” 


^ftheep can be wintered this year very 
cleaply on any grain farm. Oat straw, 
fail seeds from the thresher, and a hand¬ 
ful of oats now and then will bring them 
through in capital shape. 


It is estimated that the recent drouth in 
Australia has carried off sixty million 
sheep. This loss will, it is believed, ren¬ 
der it impossible for Australia to supply 
any of the mutton needed for the British 
markets. With an increasing local de¬ 
mand and decreasing supplies in the Unit¬ 
ed States and a total stoppage of export 
from Australia, sheep ought to be better 
property in Canada for a year or two than 
they have been for a long time. 

An experienced shepherd gives the fol¬ 
lowing method of relieving bloated sheep 
when one does not possess a trochar and 
cauula : Put a stout stick an inch in di¬ 
ameter between the jaws as a bit would be 
put into a horse’s mouth. Tie a string 
to each end and fasten around the head. 
The efforts of the animal to dislodge the 
stick will cause it to belch the gas and so 
obtain relief. This will not take the place 
of a trochar in all cases, but as an emerg¬ 
ency measure it will often save valuable 
animals. The same plan will apply to 
cattle similarly circumstanced. 

The Lincoln sheep is said to have the 
longest fleece of the three English long 
wool breeds, Lincoln, Leicester and Cots- 
wold. The fleece of the Leicester is of a 
little shorter staple and has a grayish 
tinge,while the Lincoln fleece, when clean 
is silvery white. The Cotswold alone of 
the three has a heavy foretop. It has a 
white fleece like the Lincoln, though it is 
shorter and inclined to be wavy, the Lin¬ 
coln fleece hanging in flakes or locks. The 
three are in fineness as follows : Lincoln 
first, Leicester second and Cotswold third. 
All are lustre wools, as coming in smooth, 
glossy surface, as compared with the felt¬ 
ing wool of the several Merino families. 
In the trade they are known as the braid 
wools. 

A woman in Virginia is making money 
by raising sheep. She is a school-teacher, 
and she has a home, with some acres of 
land which she had not time to cultivate, 
but which she wished to turn to account. 
She spent $25, paying $3 a head for ewes, 
and then turned her flock into her pasture 
land. She raised what she could care for 
on her land, selling the rest as soon as 
they were of marketable age. She gave 
only about one hour a day to them, and 
paid a boy fifty cents a week to keep the 
sheds clean and the fodder cut up. She 


has been in the business about five years. 
The first year she came out $40 ahead of 
her experiment. At the end of the fourth 
year she had a flock of 60 ewes, all she, 
could keep with her pasturage, and in 
wool and mutton she found she had a 
clear yearly income of $450. 


SWINE. 

Our Bacon in England. 

J. E. Brethour, of Burford, Ont., Presi¬ 
dent of the Dominion Swine Breeders’ 
Association, has just returned from a trip 
to England, and gives in a Toronto ex¬ 
change some interesting facts about Can¬ 
adian bacon in England, Our pork pro¬ 
ducts are rapidly taking the place of Dan¬ 
ish and Irish goods. The supplies from 
these countries seemed to be deteriorat¬ 
ing rather than improving. This deter¬ 
ioration is attributed to the use of Ameri¬ 
can corn. The Americans have been 
pushing their export of com, and have 
quadrupled it in four years. It is cheap 
feed, and on that account it is thought 
that the Irish and Danish farmers have 
been feeding it, and an inferior article is 
the result. This is a lesson) Canadian 
pork raisers should always remember — 
corn will not produce the quality of pork 
that will bring the highest price. Corn- 
fed hogs are always soft. The English 
dealers give the Canadian packers great 
praise for the way they have developed 
the bacon trade, and farmers owe them a 
greater debt than they are aware of. They 
put up their goods in a much neater, 
cleaner way than do either the Irish or 
Danish packers. As evidence of the great 
improvement in Canadian bacon and the 
decline of the Irish article, one dealer 
said that 70 per cent, of the Canadian ba¬ 
con would grade No. 1, the balance No. 
2 ; while with Irish bacon it is the other 
way. No. 1 Irish brings a little higher 
price than No. 1 Canadian, not because it 
is worth it, but because of sentiment. If 
our goods continue to improve as they 
have done, they will take the top place 
soon. One dealer said, “ Tell a Canadian 
what you want and he will try and pro¬ 
duce an article that will meet your re¬ 
quirements. Tell an Irish farmer the 
same thing and he will say that he knows 
as much about the .matter as you do.” 
This is the true spirit in which to cater 
to a new market. It makes no difference 
what our own opinion is. What we have 
to do is to meet the wants and wishes of 
those to whom we wish to sell. 

Mr. Brethour says the Americans are 
starting a trade of fresh pork in London. 
The pork is sent over in refrigerator 
compartments in just the same way (is 
beef has been sent for many years. Quite 
a trade is being built up. But American 
pork is not of as good a quality as the 
Canadian article. While American hams 
sell for 3d, Canadians bring 6d. They 
are awakening, however, to the advan¬ 
tages of the bacon hog, and no doubt 
will soon give us keener competition. 'A 
new competitor is likely soon to come on 
the scene—that is the Argentine Republic. 

Speaking of the most valuable parts of 
a side of cured meat, Mr. Brethour said 
that the Englishmen divide a side into 
three pieces. The fore, which takes the 
neck and shoulders ; the middle, taking 
the rest of the side down to and includ¬ 
ing about one-third of the ham ; and the 
gammon, which is composed of the re¬ 
mainder of the ham. The respective 
values of these parts at the time Mr. Bre¬ 
thour made inquiries were : Fomes, 36s ; 
middles, 48s ; and gammons, 64s. The 
remarkable point about these prices is 
that not enough gammons can be secured 
to meet the demand, even at 64s. 
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In regard to the breed, English buyers 
express no preference for any particular 
breed. What they want is shape. They 
want a side as long as possible, full of 
lean meat and with a thick bellly. Eng¬ 
lish dealers all say our sides have improv¬ 
ed immensely and are now as good as can 
be got. The popularity of the Yorkshire 
is because it gives a deep side of even 
thickness, with a large amount of lean 
meat and with the ham well down on the 
leg, giving plenty of gammon. One 
English dealer said that there was no fear 
of the trade being overdone if Canadian 
farmers are true to themselves and the 
best interests of the trade, because no 
matter how great the quantity of Canadian 
bacon sent to England it pushes out the 
cheaper sorts of Danish and Irish, owing 
to the superior quality of the Canadian 
article. He advises Canadian farmers to 
keep up their supply of hogs from Janu¬ 
ary to December. Just when a large 
quantity of Canadian bacon could be 
handled, viz., during the months of July, 
August and September, the quantity falls 
off to the lowest degree, and there is 
scarcely enough hogs to go round the cur¬ 
ing houses. This gives an opportunity 
for the Danish and Irish supplies to re¬ 
gain their old places again. Highest 
prices always prevail during those months 
also, and as far as possible farmers should 
try to market all the hogs they can then. 
On Sept. 1st the highest price going at 
Winnipeg was 5c. a pound, live weight. 


Canadian Hogs Ahead. 


Our readers will remember that some 
time ago the Armour Packing Co., of 
Chicago, purchased a shipment of Cana¬ 
dian bacon hogs to compare them with 
American corn-fed hogs. F. W. Hodson, 
Superintendent of Fanners’ Institutes for 
Ontario, has received the following letter 
from the Armour Packing Co. in refer¬ 
ence to this trial shipment, as follows :— 
“ The shipment consisted entirely of 
Yorkshires. The meat produced by them 
is of excellent quality, very firm, and the 
fat perfectly white. The appearance of this 
lot of hogs was splendid and we anticipat¬ 
ed at the time we slaughtered them that 
we would be able to get sufficient prem¬ 
ium on account of the excellent quality of 
the meat to quite repay us for the extra 
expense to which we went paying duty, 
etc. We slaughtered the Canadian hogs 
along with an equal number of carefully 
selected light Missouri hogs, gave the 
goods exactly the same cure and shipped 
them at the same time. Unfortunately, 
however, the English market for Wilt- 
shires, into which cut the hogs were 
made, had declined considerably since we 
put the goods down, and they therefore 
showed a rather smart loss, so that from 
a financial standpoint our experience was 
not a succeess. It was, however, a revela¬ 
tion to us to see the splendid condition 
and the fine appearance of the Canadian 
hogs, and we feel very sure that the Can¬ 
adian system of careful breeding and feed¬ 
ing is the correct one.. We have come to 
the conclusion that the best breed of hogs 
for the fancy export trade is a cross of 
Tam worth boar and Yorkshire sow. The 
food for the first four months of the pig’s 
existence would make really very little dif¬ 
ference whether it be corn or smaller 
grains. However, from four months up 
to the time it is marketed, say for six 
months, we are of the opinion that the 
use of corn should be discontinued entire¬ 
ly and the animal fed on peas, barley or 
crushed oats, with a fair proportion of 
green vegetable food. We are also of the 
opinion that the weight of the hogs should 
not exceed 205 lbs. nor do we think that 
more than six hogs should be fed togeth¬ 
er in a pen, as then there is no crowding 


among them at feed time, and it is neces¬ 
sary that the animal should be given all 
the comfort possible. We have seen some 
very fine hogs raised in dairy districts, and 
we believe that Ontario is singularly for¬ 
tunate in this respect, having such a large 
number of dairy farms. These always 
bring good, healthy pigs with a very fine 
quality of meat. The Canadian hog- 
raiser is away ahead of the American at 
present, at least in so far as the English 
market is concerned. The Canadian singed 
Wiltshires command a very high prem¬ 
ium’ and rank almost equal with the finest 
Danish bacon on the London market.” 

Note.—It is a great mistake to say, as is 
said above, that corn is a good feed 1 for 
very young pigs. The reverse has been 
shown in numerous instances. There is 
too little protein in corn. Young pigs 
need food rich in bone and muscle.-—Ed. 


Charcoal for Hogs. 


Fattening hogs eat charcoal greedily, 
but that made by charring corn on the 
cob is eaten best, and is all that is needed 
to keep them in health. At one of the 
Minnesota Farmers’ Institutes, Theodore 
Louis told how he makes cob charcoal on 
a large scale where hogs are kept by the 
hundred. He digs a hole five feet square 
at the top and five feet deep. Into this lie 
throws some cobs, setting fire to them as 
they are thrown in until the hole is filled. 
Then the hole is completely covered,bauk- 
ing earth against the edges of the cover. 
In twelve hours uncover, and the cobs 
will be found completely charred, so that 
they will easily crumble. Six bushels of 
this are then mixed with eight pounds of 
salt, two quarts of air-slaked lime and a 
bushel of wood ashes. Dissolve one and 
a quarter pounds of copperas with hot 
water, and sprinkle over the mass. This 
mixture aids digestion and destroys the 
intestinal worms with which fattening 
hogs are always infested. Hogs, thus fed, 
have no occasion to root, as they get what 
they require without labor. 

Manitoba farmers haven't got corn cobs 
to burn, but wood cut up in short pieces 
can be burned in this way and used instead 
of the cob charcoal for feeding the pigs 
with good results. Poultry will also use 
finely powdered charcoal in their feed. 


I 




Faith iii Hood’s 


The Creat Cures by Hood’s Sarsa¬ 
parilla Are Indeed Marvelous. 

“My husband suffered with stomach 
trou ble so bad at times he could not work, 
He has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and itj( 
helping him wonderfully. He also had 
scrofulous humor but Hood’s Sarsaparilli 
cured this and he has had no troubli 
with it since. My little boy, too, has beet 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and li hu 
given him a good appetite. We have great 
faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J.H, 
Edwards, 50 Edinburg St., Koch ster, 
New York. Be sure to get Hood’s because 
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Is the best —in fact the One True Blood Pu- tier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


HcarsH’c Pills are the best after-d met 
a luuU s rlllrs pju Si aid digestion a, 
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Tnorndaie StocR Farm 


John S. Robson, 
MANITOU, MAN 

Breeder of SHORTHORNS. 
Tong established, reliable pedi¬ 
grees ; straight dealing always. 
Young stock of both sexes al¬ 
ways on hand. Write early if 
you want them. 2185 
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OAKLEY FARM. 


BERKSHIRESi 


i of all ages, prize-win 
iners; one Shorthorn 

Bull, got by Windsor 

(imp.); and 50 Plymouth Rocks for sale. w 
Write for particulars WM. Kl NG, Carnduff Tssa. 
2213 


LITTLE'! 

PATENT FLUI 


SC NON -POISONOUS 


SHEEP DI 


AND CATTLE WAS 


The Original 


Pigs as Gleaners. 

Some interesting experiments have been- 
made at the Montana Experiment Station 
to determine the value of grain left in 
stubble fields being lost at the time of 
harvest. A lot of pigs which had been 
pastured on alfafa and fed one pound of 
cracked barley a day were turned into 
some stubble fields and left to find their 
living from the scattered grain except 
during stormy days. At the end of the 
experiment it was found that after deduct¬ 
ing the gain for the grain fed during 
stormy weather the pigs had gained as 
much as they would if they had been fed 
3.228 pounds-of grain, counting four and 
one-half pounds of grain for each pound 
of gain in weight. This amount of grain 
was gleaned from about thirty-nine acres 
of stubble, eighteen acres being barley 
stubble and a little over ten acres each of 
wheat and pea stubble. Could they have 
the run, pigs would find a good picking in 
many of the wheat fields in Manitoba. 


Mr.Hoddinott. Bird’s Hill, has had first 
rate success in fattening fall litters of pigs 
for years past. They drink a good deal of 
skim-milk in the fall along with a bite of 
barley chop, are kept in a warm house all 
winter with ground barley as principal feed. 


Non - Poisonous Fluid Lip 

Still the Favorite Dip, as prove' 
by the testimony of our Ministe 
of Agriculture and other larg* 
Breeders. 

FOR SHEEP. 

Kills Ticks, Maggots; Cures Scabs, Heal Old 
Sores, Wounds, etc., and greatly increase and 
improves growth of Wool. 

CATTLE, HORSES, PIGS, Etc. 

Cleanses the skin from all Insects, and makes 
the coat beautifully soft and glossy. 

Prevents the attack of Warble FI j. 

Heals Saddle Galls, Sore Shoulders, 
Ulcers' etc Keeps Animals Free 
from Infection. 

NO DANGER, SAFE, CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE, 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Sold in large tins at 75 Cents Sufficient in 
each to make from 25 to 40 gallons of wash, accord¬ 
ing to strength required. Special terms to Breeders, 
Ranchmen, and others requiring large quantities 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

ROBERT WIGHTMAN, Druggist, Owen Sound, 

Sole Agent for the Dominion. 1874 


Mention Nor’-West Farmer when writing 
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Rape for Pigs. 
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Jtl e ' alue of rape as a food for cattle 
L n( j j; , p has been made known all over 
Hcountry, but less has been said about 
j,.1 as a food for swine. Feeders in 

™ , found out that it was a most val- 

od for pigs, and now it is being 
the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
of. Carlyle has a number of sows 
anj r spring litters feeding on a patchl 
ofF The rape was planted quite early 
™ ‘ eason in drills and cultivated. It 
■ bout 15 inches high and the pigs 
between the rows much the same 
wa , beep do, thus not tramping down 
as L.u of it as cattle do. The pigs are 
coir by hurdles, which are removed 
evti our or five days, or when the patch 
almost to the ground and a new' 
necessary. The hurdling would 
necessary where one has plenty of 
!v a succession of sowings plenty 
an always be had for the pigs, 
recent issue of the Breeder’s Ga- 
rof. J. A. Craig, of the Iowa Ex- 
t Station, sums up his experience 
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Ij ling rape to swine in the follow- 


to the utility of rape for fattening 
a serves for two lines, either for 
sui fattening to light weights or as a 
pit ition for winter feeding to heavier 


>r summer fattening as the result 
of trials—one in 1896 and the other 

—with fifty-six hogs in all, I found 
tha i acre of rape would give as good 
res in fattening as that wliich I ob- I 
tail from feeding 2.60 lbs. of a mixture 
tw< 'rds corn and one-third shorts, 
ft ape makes a good preparation for 
wjmcr feeding. After one of the trials 
pro usly mentioned the hogs were fed 
(or !ve weeks longer in the pens. They 
we ■ iut in at an average of 210 lbs. andj 
ca out averaging 340, and they were 
nt as spry and strong on their feet at 
the tter weight as they were at the 
fo; ;er. 

■.( For cheapening the cost of gain dur- 
summer fattening or to fit the hogs 
for quick and profitable fattening in the 
pi in the winter, I do not know of any 
cr not omitting the clovers, that can 
bi more assistance than rape, 
ft The hogs being folded on the rape 
!i\ an outdoor life and take a certain 
an it of exercise in feeding themselves. 
E rcise means muscle, muscle means lean 
nr and that means a good quality of 
8 ' ; 

■ fi The hogs relish the rape, though it 
rr- be necessary to cut them down some 
their grain ration at first. 

I 7 I have not noticed that there has been 
tl e least danger from such troubles as 
l'";,ting. It might be that to change 
tl n suddenly from a dry to such a suc¬ 
culent ration would produce bad results, 
in! so far as my experience goes I have 
1 only one hog die in the rape field, and 
t! at could not be credited to the rape in 
Iny manner. 

I 8. It is a excellent crop to feed to brood 
[lock, and if it is not handy to allow the 
lock to run on the rape it can be cut and 
fd to them in their yards. At this time 
Ive are cutting it daily for fifty head. 

I It is not possible, of course, to fatten the 
pigs on rape alone. It will, however, 
[bout maintain them and all the grain fed 
Be ill go to improve their condition. It 
Should prove a valuable addition to the 
lomewhat limited list of green fodders 
lhat can be grown in Manitoba as sum- 
pur forage for pigs. By means of it 
farmers could handle a much larger num- 
per of hogs during the season. The seed 
|s cheap and farmers should prepare to 
I ive a nice patch of it for another year. 
If or no other purpose than as a change of 
[bet. the rape crop will be found worth its 
post. Poultry are very fond of it. 


A Manitoba Pork Packing Estab¬ 
lishment. 

The J. Y. Griffin Co.; Winnipeg, are 
firm believers in the future of the pork¬ 
packing interests of Manitoba. More¬ 
over, they show that faith by their works. 
Beginning some years ago in a small way, 
the}' have had to enlarge their plant from 
time to time to keep pace with their ever¬ 
growing trade. Last year their trade with 
the Kootenay, Algoma and Yukon gold 
fields, the Crow's Nest railway, the Terri¬ 
tories and British Columbia assumed such 
proportions that another extensive en- 
largment of their premises was decided 
upon. These have now been completed 
and Manitoba to-day possesses the third 
largest pork packing establishment in 
Canada, modern and up-to-date in every 
respect. So far this firm have not been 
able to get sufficient hogs in Manitoba to 
supply their trade, but have to import in 
large numbers. 

The J. Y. Griffin & Co.’s pork packing 
establishment is situated on the east bank 
of the Red river, just north of the C.P.R. 
tracks. The new building was planned 
and erected under the supervision of an 
architect from Chicago, who is an expert 
in this particular line. The rearrange¬ 
ment of the old building and fitting it up 
with the latest appliances was also done 
under his supervision. The most import¬ 
ant of the recent changes is the introduc¬ 
tion of the ammonia system of mechani¬ 
cal refrigeration. Hitherto the cold storage 
rooms have been cooled by means of ice. 
The new system has been put in the large 
storage rooms, and with it any desired 
temperature can be maintained. The sys¬ 
tem consists of a pipe running from the 
engine room to the cold storage rooms. 
Here the pipe is led backwards and for¬ 
wards, overhead in some rooms, round 
the sides in others, and then finally back 
again to the engine room. In the engine 
room is a thirty-ton ice machine. This 
machine is nothing more or less than two 
very powerful pumps, one a force pump, 
the other an exhaust pump. The force 
pump is connected with the pipes running 
from the engine room to the storage 
rooms, the returning pipe is connected 
with the exhaust pump. Ammonia is 
forced through the long coils of pipes by 
the force pump and the exhaust pump 
draws it out. The ammonia is pumped 
into the pipes under great pressure, and 
as it enters the coils of pipes in the stor¬ 
age rooms it expands ; when it expands 
heat is absorbed from the room. The 
moisture in the storage rooms is con¬ 
densed and frozen on the pipes. At the 
time The Farmer’s representative visited 
the factory, the ice on the pipes in the 
storage room was about three-quarters of 
an inch thick. The atmosphere was dry— 
not moist, as it always is where ice is used 
—thus making it impossible for mould to 
develop. 

The most of the ground floor is used 
for a shipping room and office. Back of 
the shipping room in the east wing is the 
fertilizer room, where the bones, refuse 
and blood are converted into fertilizers. 
In the rear is the engine room and boiler 
house. Besides the ice machine, the en¬ 
gine room contains the engine and dyna¬ 
mo, the building being lighted through¬ 
out with electricity. 

On the first floor the central portion of 
the building is occupied by the large cold 
storage chamber for dairy produce. In 
the eastern wing is the lard rendering 
room, and back of it the sausage room. 
The top story is perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting part of the building, for here is 
where the killing is done. A long ele¬ 
vated gangway leads the hogs up to the 
rear of the top story of the eastern wing. 
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When the hog enters the building a grap¬ 
pling chain is made fast to one of his 
hind legs, and before he knows it he is 
strung up by the heels and slid along to 
the sticker, who with one dexterous stroke 
of his long knife lets flow the life blood. 
As soon as life is extinct the pig is drop¬ 
ped into the scalding tank. He is rolled 
around here and then onto a lifting rack, 
which lands him on a table in front of the 
scraper. A chain is fastened in his jaw 
and he starts through the scraper. This 
machine is an ingenious contrivance, 
whereby innumerable little knives all take 
a scrape at the porker as he passes 
through, so that when he emerges on the 
other side on a table he is quite clean. 
The scraping is finished by hand, the gam¬ 
ble put in, then the hog is hung up on the 
trolley and started on his way to the cool¬ 
ing room. One man washes him, another 
cuts him open, a third removes the intes¬ 
tines, a fourth the heart and lungs, a fifth 
splits him down the back, and another 
washes out the inside. He is then auto¬ 
matically weighed as he passes out on his 
way to the cooling room. There are two 
cooling rooms, each capable of holding 
about 400 hogs. When thoroughly cool¬ 
ed the carcasses are run out into another 
ri om, cut up and distributed to different 
parts of the building, where they are fur- 
iher treated. Four large smoke houses 
are used for smoking the meats. In the 
basement are other large cooling rooms 
used as pickling rooms or for dry salting 
or as storage rooms. Altogether J. Y. 
Griffin & Co. have a thoroughly well- 
equipped and up-to-date factory, capable 
of handling 500 hogs a day. In all in 
their spacious building they have about 
105,600 square feet of floor room. The 
business of this firm has expanded until 
now they have branches in Vancouver, 
in the Kootenay and at Rat Portage. Be¬ 
sides the pork business they are handling 
a large amount of dairy products, and with 
their large cold storage capacity they 
should be able to do a very large trade 
Elsewhere in this month’s issue will be 
found a few half-tone engravings, illus¬ 
trating this establishment. 


If our farmers could follow their hogs 
to the packing house, see them after they 
are slaughtered, and be paid for them ac¬ 
cording to the quality of pork they make, 
it would be one of the best lessons they 
ever got, because it would place a cash 
value on care in breeding and feeding 
that they never realized before. In Den¬ 
mark each farmer has to take his own pigs 
to the factory and gets this lesson, and a 
large share of their success is attributed 
to the lessons the farmer learnis there. It 
is, of course, impossible to introduce such 
a system here, but it will pay any farmer 
well to. follow his hogs to the factory, see 
them after they are cut up, and find but 
how they compare in value with others. 
To a drover all hogs are alike, and as a 
rule they are all paid for alike. The loss 
on one is made up by the gain on an¬ 
other. 


The prize list of the Smithfield Fat 
Stcck Club has been issued. Tire show 
will begin the 5th of December, and will 
be the centenary show of the club. Tire 
prize lisit in 1799 was only £52. 10s., while 
in 1898 it has grown to the enormous sum 
of £4,956, 11s. Iq 1 addition to other prem¬ 
iums. centenary silver medals will be 
given to the breeder and exhibitor of each 
first prize animal. In addition to the 
Queen’s challenge cup (value £150) offer¬ 
ed for cattle, a challenge cup (value £100) 
is offered by the Prince of Wales for 
sheep, and a challenge cup (value £50) is 
offered by the Duke of York for pigs. 
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Among the Breeders. 


J. Walsham, of Portage la Prairie, is in¬ 
creasing his herd of pure bred Jersey cat¬ 
tle, and has purchased another heifer from 
Mrs. E. M. Jones, of Brockville, Ont. 

By reference to our advertising columns 
it will be seen that J. T. Hutchinson, of 
Hayfield, Man., advertises an auction sale 
of his Hoilstein-Friesian herd on Oct. 20, 
1898. 

Andrew Mutter, Brandon, informs us 
that he was awarded the second prize in 
the class for aged grade cow (dairy breed) 
instead of A. B. Potter, at the Brandon 
fair. 

The color of the fashionable Ayrshire is 
every year inclining more to white. W. 
M. Smith, of Fairfield Plains, Out., lias 
bought a white Ayrshire bu'll calf from 
F. W. Hodson, Myrtle, Out., out of an 
imp. dam bred by Mrs. Wilson, Boghall, 
Scotland. 

Gold Dust, the fine Suffolk stallion, the 
property of Hiram Lendrum, of South 
Edmonton, died from inflammation of the 
bowels the first week of August. He was 
one of the finest horses ever brought into 
the Edmonton district, having been a prize 
winner and medallist at many of the best 
horse fairs in Ontario. 

R. Miller, Brougham, Ont., and F. W. 
Harding, Waukesha, Wis., had a large I 
gathering of stockmen at Pickering, Out., I 
to meet their recent large importation of 
177 head of pure bred sheep. Twenty-five 
Shropshire lambs are also on their way 
out. The importation consisted of 111 
Cotswolds, 35 Shropshires, 22 Oxfords, 3 
Southdowns, 4 Dorsets, and 2 Lincolns. 
The majority of this stock was brought , 
out for parties hailing from many parts of j 
Ontario and the United States. 

The Crystal City Courier gives in a re¬ 
cent issue a very full account of the de¬ 
velopment of Premier Greenway's Prairie 
Home stock farm. The farm consists of 
1,600 acres, of which, 600 acres are under 
crop. 120 head of cattle are kept ; of 
these 55 are pure bred, 40 Shorthorns, 15 
Ayrshires. Shropshire sheep number 40, 
and some 62 Yorkshire and Berkshire 
swine. A carload or two of young stock 
will be added this fall, as the demand for 
young stock has been so great that the 
herd has been almost depleted of young 
stock. Some of these will be sold, too, 
but the majority will be kept. 

John G. Barron, Carberry, Man., has 
decided to sell his champion bull. Tops- 
man. This bull has stood at the head of 
his herd for some years, and has proved 
himself a grand stock bull. No one can 
look over the herd without failing to see 
the superior character of the get of this 
bull. Mr. Barron is loath to part with 
him, but, like many a good bull, he has 
become too closely related to the females 
of the herd and must make way for new 
blood. He will be a valuable acquisition 
to any herd. Mr. Barron has about 
completed the building of a new barn 
with stabling for his stock. It is 46x84 
feet in size. 

F. H. Neil & Co., Lucan, Ont., report : 
"Our Lincoln sheep are in splendid 
shape. We have r.ow on hand two car¬ 
loads of shearling rams. They are all 
good, strong-boned, heavy-fleeced fellows. 
We have also a choice lot of ram lambs. 
The sheep have just bee’n turned into, a 
field of rape, the shepherd’s best friend 
for dry weather. We have just had an in¬ 
quiry from New Mexico for a carload of 
Lincoln rams. The western sheep trade 
will be a large one this fall. Lincolns 
are bound to take the lead, because they 
are a large, strong-boned, hardy sheep, 


with lots of bright, lustrous wool. They 
make first-class rustlers for the ranges. 
We also breed choice lines of Chester 
White swine and Jersey cattle.” 

F. W. Brown, Portage la Prairie, writes: 
—“ Since I arrived from Ontario in April 
I have shipped and sold 47 head of Short¬ 
horns, Cotswolds and Berkshires. The 
most of the Shorthorns and some of the 
Berkshires went to farmers on the Port¬ 
age Plains. The balance of the Berk¬ 
shires were pretty evenly divided in Mani¬ 
toba, Assiniboia, Alberta, Dakota, Minne¬ 
sota, and one to Ontario. My stock all 
arrived home from the fairs safe, and are 
doing well on the pasture. Lady Clifford 
10th, my best breeding sow. entered in the 
aged sow class, and which I had to leave 
at home on account of an accident, is all 
right and doing well. Highclere 20th, 
imported, which was ruled out at Winni¬ 
peg Industrial on account of one of her 
teats being slightly calloused (the judge 
said she had gangrene and, would die) is 
now all right, and the so-called gangrene 
is gone. We are harvesting a good crop.” 

Wm. King, Minnokin, Man., writes :— 
“ I have moved my herd of cattle to my 
farm, lately purchased at Minnokin, Fork 
River. They came through in good 
shape and are looking well after their jour¬ 
ney of 250 miles. The two heifers I re¬ 
ceived lately from J. & W. Russell, of 
Richmond Hill, Ont., are doing nicely. 
They are Royal Princess 7th, got by Scar¬ 
let Velvet (21446), dam Royal Princess 
3rd (26017), by Stanley (7949.) The other i 
is Queen of Scots by Scarlet Velvet, dam I 
Centennial Isabella 34th (27521) by Tops- 
man (17847). I am offering all my Berk¬ 
shires at the Carnduff farm for sale.among 
which are prize winners at Carnduff and 
Oxbow fall shows and Winnipeg Indus¬ 
trial. I intend moving what is not sold 
by the fall to our farm in Dauphin dis¬ 
trict. We are offering Plymouth Rocks. I 
Our stock is all out of stock purchased 
from the leading breeders of the prov¬ 
ince.” 

R. McKenzie, High Bluff, writes :— 
“ The following is a list of the sales 1 
made durng Winnipeg and Brandon fairs: 
To A. Nichol. Alexander, Victor, first 
prize boar under 6 months at Winnipeg 
and Brandon fairs. To Jas. Elder, Vir- 
den, Proud Ben, second prize under 6 
months at Winnipeg, and first prize under 
one year at Brandon. To Thomas Webb, 
Clearwater, the second prize boar under 
6 months at Brandon fair. One boar to 
each of the following : R. McKelvey, 
Wellington, Man. : W. Peel, Pigeon 
Bluff. Man.: J. W. Irwin, Emerson, Man.; 
W. Hume, Saltcoats, Assa., N. W. T. : R. 
L. Lang, Oak Lake. Man. ; Lewis Calder, 
Gretna. A sow each to R. L. Lang and 
James McKenzie, Kemnay, the sows being 
the winners in the 6 months’ class at Win¬ 
nipeg and Brandon : also a sow to John 
T. Denbow. Deleau, Man. I have sold a 
pure bred Holstein cow, in calf, to Wm. 
Hume, Saltcoats, Assa. He also intends 
to take a yearling heifer in the spring. 
1'his party bought a sow in pig from me 
last fall and is greatly pleased with her. 
He says they beat some pigs that came 
through from Ontario. This speaks well 
for our Manitoba-bred pigs. My stock 
are doing well.” 

John E. Smith, of Brandon, is a stock 
breeder who, though he did not for pri¬ 
vate reasons appear in the show ring this 
year, still keeps up to date, believes as 
much as ever in printers’ ink, and keeps 
the stock to back up what he has to say. 
A Farmer reporter was at his residence, 
and, of course, asked a few questions about 
his stock. They were almost all away at 
his Beresford stock farm, so we had to 
forego the pleasure just then of seeing 
most of them Mr. Smith took a trip 


HORSEMEN ! THE ONLY HEMJIX F j 





See regular advertisement In last Issue oi Hiig ii 
per. Absolutely SAFE for any person m 
RELIABLE In results. Special Inform :,, n pi 
gardlng any case sent FREE on request. Wi 
circulars. Price $1.50 per bottle, express pi t aid 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO 

21 Front St. W. Toronto 0nt| 


HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULL 

“ CRETQUE MONTGOMERY PRINCE ^ 

The Diploma Bull of Brandon, 1898. for sale, 

A. B. POTTER, -Vi 

Montgomery, Assi 


JERSEY BULLS 

For Sale. 

I am now offering my 
stock Bull. BELVEDERE 
STOKE POGIS, for sale, 
also several young Bulls. 

Write for particulars. 

WM. MURRAY, 
2340 Dugald, Man. 



FARMERS- 

CAN HELP THEMSELVES 

By insuring against FIRE, Ligl ning, 
Wind Storms, Cyclones, in 

The Manitoba Assurance 6 


President : 

HON. HUGH J. MACDONAU 
Vice-President and Managi; 


H. H. BECK. 


Write for particulars to Head Office, Winn ,cg. 
Reliable Agents Wanted. 


To Save One Gent a Po ll 

On your Butter, use the 

“ MAPLE LEAF CHURN, ’ 

It saves time, work and cream and makes the linest 
butter. Butter makers should study it. Ask your 
dealer to shew it. or write for descriptive cin iViars 
to the manufacturers, 

WILSON BROTHERS. COLLINGWOOD. ONI, 


YOU CAN’T 
DO WITHOUT IT 

If you are goiug to furnish yonr home 
—our big Catalogue, containing over 300 
illustrations—mailed free. 

SCOTT FURNITURE CO., 

Wide Awake House. 

WINNIPEG 

SEE IT F 

(BARTER'S FENCE MA- 
chine can be seen at 
hardware or implement 
shops in the principal 
towns in Manitoba and 
you will then know it will 
not pay to use barbed 
wire. Price $15.00. 

Fred Smith. Brandon 
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L miiracr to Ontario and brought out 
!, V1 , u loads of working horses. He says 
l]er lias been a great demand for horses 
j r0 j Brandon this season. A look into 
L ill of Sir Arthur showed us that the 
1111 j n was looking just as of old. Mr. 
;,! i has a splendid lot of colts this sea- 
on and attributes their healthfulness 

fl to a wholesome (I was almost go- 
, , say rough and tumble) handling of 
], mis. He works them right up to 
] no of foaling, but never collars them 
e ;ill the colt is weaned. He finds he 
n; best success by allowing the mare 

i, ggishness before foaling, but after- 
A giving her and the colt the full frec- 

j, of the pasture for a few months, 
of his best blooded stock were on 

]i ider at the time of our visit. It was 
hi mention of Shorthorns, however, 
[l dr. Smith warmed up. This sea- 

s. lot of calves are the best he has ever 

I 1 his fifteen years' breeding, and he 
[, prouder than ever of his 1-year-old 
b- .ord Stanley 2nd. He has never 
1 hown, and the owner says he never 
v as long as he is in his possession, 
thinks too much of him as a stock 
:i ! to risk the fitting process upon 

He is, however, one of those ani- 
ii! with “ blue blood ” in his veins, as 
111 in. Roan Princess” (imp.), owned 
b_\ & W. Russell, of Richmond Hill, 

( won first prize at the Highland So- 

;i show in Scotland as a 3-year-old, 

a ‘hree other of her calves stood in the 
] im sweepstakes herd at the World's 
1 Lord Stanley 2nd was dropped on 
t say home from Chicago. Speaking 
< t peculiar something, generally de- 
s .led as “the times,” Mr. Smith said 

t lie had never found more demand for 


! -rop of young bulls and stallions than 
1 eair, and thinks the prospects for high 
e stock never were better than just 



Answers to Questions 


By an Experienced Veterinarian. 

( As it is desired to make this column as interesting 
mid valuable as possible to subscribers advice is 
s'- tii in it free in answer to questions on veterinary 
matters. Enquiries must in all cases be accon pan 
iedbv the name and address of the subscribe! ,bat 
the name will not be published if so desired, bree 
answers are only given in our columns. Persons 
requiring answers‘•enl them privately by mail must 
enclose a fee of SI .50. All enquiries must be plainly 
written, and symptoms clearly but briefly set forth. 

** Lam pas.” 

J. A. K., Carlton : “I have a. mare four 
vcars old ; has had lampas (or lampers) 
■or about eighteen months. Kindly let me 
know what is the cheapest and best cure 
ior lampers.” 

Answer.—Lampas is a disease much 
talked of among grooms and blacksmiths, 
hut treated with scant courtesy in veterin¬ 
ary books, being generally passed over in 
silence or else referred to as an imaginary 
ailment, existing only in the minds of ig¬ 
norant hostlers. The reason for this is 
that lampas is not a disease per se, but 
only a symptom of severe derangement in 
the mouth, or stomach. To treat it as the 
cause.” when in reality it is only an 
effect ” of some other trouble, is the il¬ 
logical method persued in too many cases 
>>' the local wiseacre who may have heard 
that your horse is not thriving. He opens 
the animal’s mouth and points to the full¬ 


ness of the gums behind the upper teeth, 
and says confidently, "He has the lampas,” 
as if that was sufficient to account for any¬ 
thing. If you don’t happen to think 
yourself proficient in horse knowledge, 
you most likely bow before his superior 
horsiness, and submit your horse to be 
lanced with a knife, pricked with a horse 
nail, or possibly (though don’t tell any¬ 
one) to have the lampas burnt out with a 
red-hot iron. The horse suffers but can’t 
say anything, and if he afterwards shows 
any improvement in condition, why, the 
lampas cure did it. It is hardly necessary 
to point out the absurdity as well as the 
cruelty of the business. 

The tumified, swollen condition of the 
gums known as lampas is a natural condi¬ 
tion in young horses, and is concurrent, 
with the period of eruption of fresh teeth. 
Consequently, your mare, aged 4, and re¬ 
placing several of the milk teeth with 
permanent ones, as well as making pre¬ 
parations for the eruption of the last mol¬ 
ar in each jaw, is just at the period when 
this condition would naturally occur. To 
treat ths normal state of the gums as a 
disease under the name of lampas is a mis¬ 
take and has been exposed so long and 
so often in the columns of agricultural 
and other papers that it is surprising to 
find that people still believe in it. There 
are people, too, who won’t plant their po¬ 
tatoes or hoe their corn until the moon is 
in the proper phase, but perhaps it is bet¬ 
ter to leave them their simple faith un¬ 
shaken by the cold logic of facts. 


Enlarged Fetlock. 

H. W., Montrose :—“ My mare, now 
Id years old. had her hind fetlock slightly 
cut two years ago this winter and got frost 
in the same. Swelling has never gone 
down, and she now has a discharge, and 
fetlock and joint have a warty appearance. 
Can you help me at all ?” 

Answer.—The removal of chronic en¬ 
largements about the lower part of the 
legs is a difficult matter, and in old-stand¬ 
ing cases is often impossible. For the 
warty growth apply the following oint¬ 
ment, which any druggist will compound 
foi you : R, Salicylic acid, 1 ounce : al¬ 
mond oil, 4 ounce ; vaseline, 2 ounces. 
This is to be rubbed on gently once or 
twice a day. 


A Cattle Disease. 

Farmer, Winnipeg :—"Two cows came 
in at night with their heads down, and 
every breath they drew, or rather the dis¬ 
charged breath, was a groan. They dis¬ 
charged at the nose greenish matter; their 
heart-beat was very fast ; they refused to 
eat or chew their cud. consequently Be¬ 
came very thin. One of them died, the 
other is a little better. Since then a four- 
year-old steer went the same way and his 
horns are going green. Kindly say cause, 
and prescribe for same.” 

Answer. — The description you give is 
not sufficiently clear to enable me to make 
out what is the matter with your cattle. 
The disease is evidently of a serious na¬ 
ture and you would consult your own in¬ 
terest best by calling in a competent vet¬ 
erinary surgeon to examine the animals 
and advise you how to treat them. 


For Over Fifty Years 

Mrs. Winslow’S Soothing Syrup has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children white teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarr¬ 
hoea. It will relieve the poor little sufferer iramedi 
alely. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. Re sure and ask foi 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,’’ and take no 
other kind. 2199 



is money gained. 

( Here * s au opportun- 
Ity of saving money 
' which every farmer 

should take advantage 
of. We are offeriug a 
fine serviceable set of Working Harness for 


This harness may be thoroughly relied upon 
as being first-class in wearing qualities. It 
is cut from the very best stock. 

Terms—Cash with order. 


PEIRCE 5ROS 


Means death of 
the animal and 
may mean the in¬ 
fection of your 
herd and pastures. 

The application 


•L means quick and permanent cure of every 
case. Can't harm. Leaves no trace of dis- 
.) ease. A common-sense remedy, easily ap- 
-J plied. One to three applications cure. Kn- 
4] dorsed by leading ranchers of the continent. 
«l Costs you not one cent if it tails to cure. 

Sent anywhere by mail. 

^ PRICE, $2.00. 

FREE— A practical, illustrated treatise on 
“r Lump Jaw sent free to readers of this paper. 

3 FLEMING BROS,, Chemists, 


H. CATER, Prop. 

Successor to J. M. Reisberry 


A GOOD PUMP 

that will not freeze in winter. 


We make a specialty of large 
Pumps for watering cattle— 
5-incn bore iron cylinder, por¬ 
celain lined. 

All kindsof Pumps repaired. 
Office and Factory, Ninth 
St., opposite Northern Pacific 
Station. 

Address— H. CATER. 

Brandon. Man. 

Write for Prices. 


RAM FOR SALE. 

Shearling Shropshire Ram for sale. Bred by Sir 
Donald A. Smith, from imported stock. Apply to 
R. WAUGH, Nor’-West Farmer, Winnipeg. 
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WORLPf 0f\ED HORSE A\EPI(IHE CHEST. 

USED BY ALL FARMERS, HORSE-DEALERS AND CATTLE-OWNERS THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN, 


This Medicine Chest contains every thing 
a farmer needs in doctoring his own stock. 
No need of a veterinary. Every farmer 
should have one. 

This chest contains the following medi¬ 
cines all ready for use, with full instructions 
for using them :— 

EMBROCATION. —An invaluable remedy 
for strains, rheumatism, lumbago, etc., for 
man or beast. 

DIARRHOEA MIXTURE.— For either horses 
or cattle. 

WORM DRENCH. —Sure remedy for worms. 

FEVER DRENCH. —For debility alter hard 
driving, acute fever and influenza. 

COLIC DRENCH. —F'or indigestion, colic 
and inflammation of the bowels, etc. 



SURE CURE— for cuts, bruises, sores, sai 
die or harness galls, e c. 

CLEANSING POWDERS -for cattle afte, 
calving. 

COUGH POWDERS —forcoughs, cobb,dis. 
temper and influenza. 

CONDITION POWDERS. — An excellent 

tonic for all kinds of debility. 

PHYSIC BALLS.— 

BLISTER.- For curbs, spavins, splints.etc 
ABSORBENT COTTON. — For dressing 

wounds, cuts, sores, etc. 

This invaluable medicine chest, wi i full 
directions, will be sent to any address on 
receipt of the price, $ 5 . 00 . 

The chest contains medicine enough to 
last a farmer for years. vSbould the supply 
of any one medicine run out, it can l>e re¬ 
newed at the price marked on the package. 


ALEXANDER & CO., 208 Graham Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

(BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND.) Opposite Manitoba Hotel. 



Cream Tests. 


Creamery managers always have a num¬ 
ber of complaints coming to them from 
their patrons about their tests. The tests 
cause more trouble in a creamery than 
any other thing. As a rule a little looking 
into the matter reveals the cause of the 
trouble. The butter-maker, of course, is 
not infallible, but as a rule the fault does 
not lie with him. He only takes the 
sample as brought by the driver. The 
oil test churn treats all alike, so that there 
cannot be any favoritism shown. The 
most of the trouble lies in the skimming 
and sampling. 

The amount of skim-milk taken along 
with the cream varies with each skim¬ 
ming. With the deep pails it is very 
easy to make quite a difference without 
knowing it. A difference in the tempera¬ 
ture at which the milk is set away, in the 
temperature of the ice water into which 
it is set, in the amount of ice that is used, 
in the length of /time the cream is al¬ 
lowed to rise, and in the character of the 
skimming, all tend to make a difference 
in the cream. A new hand at the skim¬ 
ming may also make a big difference. 
With the hand separator it is also possible 
to make a difference in the per cent, of 
butter fat in the cream by carelessness in 
running the milk through too fast, or by 
turning too slow, etc. Then, allowing 
that these conditions have all been pro¬ 
perly guarded, the one who takes the 
sample may not get a fair sample, which 
he should get, and every patron should 
see that the cream is well mixed before 
the sample is taken. Last of all, the cows 
do not always give the same amount of 
butter fat in their milk. Read the article 
in this issue on “ The Cost of Noise in 
the Dairy.” A new hand at the milking, 
careless milking, and many other things 
not thought about, all have their effect on 
the yield of butter fat, but which are not 
taken into consideration when the test 
drops a little lower than usual. A funny 
thing about the test is that the creamery 


manager never hears anything about a 
test if it goes away above the usual run of 
the tests. 

Improving the Quality of Butter. 

One reason why Danish butter brings 
the highest price on the English market is 
on account of the system of government 
inspection that is followed. The dairies 
are largely co-operative and are what we 
call creameries here. The whole milk is 
taken to the creameries, and separated, the 
cream is pasteurized and ripened with 
starters made from pure cultures. Most, 
of the creameries place themselves volun-| 
tarily under government supervision and ! 
inspection. Several times a year these | 
creameries have to send a. tub of butter to 
the government station to be tested. Tt is 
judged by a committee of nine judges, 
consisting of six dealers and three manu¬ 
facturers. The results of the judgments 
are sent to the makers, with suitable sug¬ 
gestions. If the butter made at any 
creamery does not come up to a certain 
standard at a second test, the creamery is 
obliged to engage a government expert. 
Bi-monthly shows have been held at 
Copenhagen for the last seven or eight 
years under the auspices of the Royal Ag¬ 
ricultural Society, and they have been 
productive of a great amount of good. 

This is a free country, and every cream 
ery likes to be free to do as is thought 
best. Sometimes, however, it would be 
much better if every creamery was under 
control, so that if the maker did not make 
an article that came up to a certain 
standard, he would have to give place to 
another or accept a recognized expert to 
teach him how to turn out products that 
would meet the required standard. 


In riding along the road one day I saw 
a cow with a horse collar on, and was 
curious enough to know what that was 
for. I stopped and made inquiry, and I 
found that it was placed there to keep the 
cow from sucking herself. The man said 
the nearest the cow could come to reach¬ 
ing her own udder was within about five 
or six inches. The cow will soon give up 
in disgust. If you put one on your cow, 
hang a placard on her neck, giving the 
reason for putting the horse collar on. and 
you will be saved the trouble of answer¬ 
ing lots of questions, for nearly every man 
who passes will ask why it is done.,—Ex. 


V XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX X. y,* 

1 YOU RUN NO RISKS. > 

3 ==== : J 

:] WE TAKE THE CHANCES ! 


4 If you have a case of LUMP JAW in yo r 
4 herd, and think it is a foregone conclusi <\ 
4 that the auiinal will die, send to us and gt t 
4 bottle of 

MITCHELL’S 

I ANTI-LUMP JAft 

i 

4 Follow the directions, which are simpl 
J and if it does not cure the animal to yc 
utmost satisfaction, we will refund yoi 
4 money 

4 Price $ 2 . 00 , sent by mail upon receipt 
4 price. Full particulars and treatise on Lmn 
4 jaw FREE. 

i W.J. MITCHELL & CO. 

4 PRINCE ALBERT, N.W.T. 

* TTTf fff*P TTTT fWf TTTTftt V 




HAVE MOVED 



TO 

263 McDermot Avenua. 



(Few doors west of Post Office.) 

ENGRAVINGS... 



OF ALL KINDS 

...EXECUTED. 
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The Cost of Noise in the Dairy. 

jr, , Y dairymen realize the sensitive na- 
tlir , hey have to deal with in a well-bred 
lii: cow. At the recent Industrial ex- 

1, i ,n there was a very striking example 
0 [ effect that unfamiliar surround- 
j n , the constant stream of people, and 
tin xessive heat had upon the quantity 
a, uality of the milk. The loss in quan- 
llt as not as great as the loss in qual¬ 
ity. Every cow in the milk test was away 
( ],, in, her per cent, of butter fat. It 
v ,ot in only one milking, but during 
tin hole of the time of the test. An- 
0 |! 1 instance of how quickly and unex- 
p, lly the per cent, of fat can be drop- 

1, as furnished by a cow at Brandon. 

S' .as entered in the milk test, and her 
o r, thinking it would be right, did not 
t: her out on parade. He took away 

1, mipanions, however, and she fretted 

u, they came back, the result being that 
next test she was away down in her 
p nt. of butter fat. She would prob- 
nave given more had he taken heron 
p de. Could the cows on any farm be 
t, i constantly, they would teach their 
,, r many things about their sensitive¬ 
to disturbing influences. A writer in 
nt number of The Ploughman gives 
tl dlowing experience along this line, 
hows where the dollars and cents 
, if the question comes in :— 

The cost of noise in the dairy can be 
i i d to a certainty ; and the man who 
is this may gain some valuable infor- 
n by making a few experiments on 
li ,\vn account. A neighbor of mine 
1 been doing this and the result is de- 
;, .fly startling. This man has a dairy 
ibout twenty cows, mostly grade Jer- 
A quiet man by nature, his cows 
accustomed to receive only the kind- 
i treatment. A few years ago this neigh- 
bought a Babcock test for use in his 
, dairy. 

()ne day he directed the hired man to 
tlie cows in the yard, and to let the 
in with them. The hired man thought 
employer must be going daft, but he 
yed instructions. The two men took 
ks in their hands and went into the 
> nl with the cows and began to shout, 
dog barked and pandemonium reigned 
a few minutes, although not a blow 
«.is struck nor a cow bitten. The herd 
iv then brought into the barn and 
i dked. 

The falling off in yield was quite notice- 
i'le, but the test when applied showed a 
s of forty per cent, in butter fat on the 
basis of the week previous ! Think of 
bat, ye men who yourselves shout, kick, 
thump and bang your cows and permit the 
hired help to do the same. 

"Suppose these cows gave at a milking 
■TO pounds of five per cent, milk when 
treated kindly. The loss in weight placed 
at a low figure must have been at least 
five per cent, or fifteen pounds. While 
the loss in butter fat. forty per cent.would 
bring the test down to three per cent. 

“ What does this really mean ? At 20 
rents per pound,my neighbor’s 300 pounds 
"i milk testing five per cent., would have 
been worth to him $3. As a matter of 
fact it brought him only $1.74, a loss on 
"lie milking of $1.26. After such a result, 
who can wonder if this dairyman laid 
down some laws and insisted on their 
rigid enforcement ?” 


It is now proposed to manufacture a 
certain form of “ casein ” for making the 
finest, most nourishing and most palatable 
bread. It is to be made from the skirri- 
milk of creameries. The utilization of the 
material in bread-making has been known 
f"r a long time, and has come to be de¬ 
signated as "bakers’ cheese.” It is doubt¬ 
ful if its manufacture will pay profits. 


Preventing Mould in Cheese and 
Butter. 

Complaint has lately been made that the 
butter coming from some of the Manitoba 
creameries has been mouldy. This will 
nearly always occur in creameries where 
the temperature of the storage chamber is 
lowered by the use of ice. The presence 
of a large amount of moisture seems to 
be conducive to the development of 
mould, and before long the outside of 
every tub is covered with it, and very 
frequently the mould will be found on 
the inside of the tubs also. It is almost 
the same in the curing room at the cheese 
factory. If there is a large percentage of 
moisture in the atmosphere there will 
soon be plenty of mould on the cheese. 
The mould discolors the outside of the 
cheese and the butter tubs and makes the 
article less saleable. 

It has been found lately that spraying 
with a solution of formalin will prevent 
the development of mould. Formalin is 
a 40 per cent, solution of formaldehyde 
gas in, water. It is sometimes called 
formal and formol. If a solution of 10 
parts of formalin and 90 parts of water is 
sprayed over the cheese when they arc 
put into the curing room, and over butter 
tubs when they go into cold storage, all 
mould will be kept down. One applica¬ 
tion has been found sufficient for three 
wefeks, even in conditions under which 
cheese not sprayed were covered with 
mould in a few days. Prevention is bet¬ 
ter than cure. If the cheese or butter 
tubs become mouldy the mould can be 
killed by spraying with the formalin, but 
the stain of the mould will remain. The 
use of the formalin presents no difficul¬ 
ties. It can be procured for any one by 
the nearest druggist, and an ordinary 
atomizer, as sold by the druggists, will 
apply the spray. It would be well if the 
inside of every cheese and butter factory 
were thoroughly sprayed with formalin 
before the season’s operations began. A 
large spray pump would be needed for 
this. Formalin is being used very suc¬ 
cessfully in a number of butter factories 
in the N. W. T. The parchment paper 
covering the butter boxes is sprayed with 
formalin, and thus all mould is kept down 
on the inside of the butter box. It is 
well worth every butter and cheesemaker 
trying. 


Beef v. Butter. 

Prof. T. L. Haecker, of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, in a recent address, 
said : Does it cost as much to produce a 
pound of meat as it does a pound of but¬ 
ter ? This question is asked at nearly 
every dairy meeting, and I am free to 
confess that I have never been able to an¬ 
swer that question intelligently, because I 
have never known a case where cows and 
steers had been fed similar rations under 
like conditions. I had a desire to do a 1 
little work in this line, so I made a special 
request to be allowed to step outside of 
my regular line and feed a few steers 
with my dairy cows; the request was gen¬ 
erously granted, and four steers were 
turned over to me that had been kept dur¬ 
ing the summer on some forage plats in 
the agricultural division. They were 
about 2 1 years old, were only ordinary 
scrubs in a fair growing condition. I 
was instructed to feed the steers a beef 
ration, and the ration was prescribed— 
bran, corn and oil meal. I fed my cows 
the same ration exactly. I have not figured 
up what the average cost of the herd was, 
but it cost me about 3 cents to produce a 
pound of butter with the above ration. 
After carrying on the experiment for six 
weeks I found that the steers had made a 


gain which had cost me 3.4 cents for each 
pound of beef, showing that there would 
not be one-fourth of a cent difference in 
the cost of production of a pound of beef 
and a pound of butter with this ration. 


Dairy School Notes. 

By Prof. E. H. Barrington, Madison, IVis. 

The operation of the Wisconsin Dairy 
School creamery and pasteurizing depart¬ 
ment during the entire year affords an 
opportunity not only for continual experi¬ 
ments and “ factory pupil ” instruction, 
but for obtaining statistics and informa¬ 
tion in regard to many practical creamery 
and dairy matters. In reply to an in¬ 
quiry regarding the loss from breakage 
and disappearance of glass bottles used for 
retailing milk and cream, we were able 
from our records to obtain some evidence 
on this question. Calculating our ex¬ 
perience to a basis of 10,000 quarts per 
year, or about 30 quarts per day, we find 
that to retail this amount will require 
some 750 bottles. If the product is cream, 
customers will prefer pints rather than 
quarts. This is especially true in the 
summer, because the smaller quantity will 
be more likely to be used up before it 
sours. It will also be found that to do 
this amount of business, there will be 
about 150 bottles in circulation among 
customers and 100 will be in use at the 
dairy, either ready for sale or empty and 
on hand, to be used as needed. 

At the end of the year there will be left 
about 250 of the 750 bottles and the 500 
that have disappeared will probably go as 
follows : One-half of them the customers 
will pay for, one-third will be broken, and 
the remaining one-sixth will unaccount¬ 
ably disappear. If the bottles cost nine 
cents each, the bottle account loss per 
10,000 quarts sold will amount to nearly 
$25. 

********** 

Our four years’ experience in pasteur¬ 
izing milk and cream for retail shows that 
it is absolutely useless to attempt to past¬ 
eurize milk that contains 0.2 per cent, or 
more of acid, or to use such milk for mak¬ 
ing pasteurized cream. Milk that tests 
over 0.2 per cent, acid contains a great 
number of spores, and these are not de¬ 
stroyed by the pasteurizing temperature ; 
hence they develop and spoil the milk or 
cream, even though it has been pasteur¬ 
ized. If the milk is selected and only that 
which tests less than 0.2 per cent acid is 
used, the pasteurized product can easily 
be kept in a perfectly sweet condition foe 
at least one week. This statement im¬ 
plies, of course, the proper attention to 
details in the pasteurizing process and 
keeping the products cool (50 deg. Fah.) 
until they are consumed. 

******** * 

A new illustrated circular describing 
our Dairy School has just been received 
from the printer, and is being distributed 
to those interested in this line of instruc¬ 
tion. The school can accommodate 100 
students, and applications are now being 
received for the next term, which begins 
Nov. 29th, and continues twelve weeks. 


At the Birmingham, Eng., police court 
recently a dealer was fined $5 and $25 
costs for selling butter containing boracic 
acid. The inspector prosecuting the case 
purchased half a pound of butter from the 
offender, which, when analyzed, was found 
to contain 70 grains of boracic acid. This 
is one instance of the many which have 
induced exporters of Canadian butter to 
insist upon butter-makers here not using 
preservatives of any kind. 
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An Expert’s Opinion of the North¬ 
west Creameries. 

Editor Willson, of the Elgin Dairy Re¬ 
port, after addressing Farmers’ Institute 
meetings in Manitoba, went as far west 
as Calgary and up to Edmonton. On his 
way he visited a number of creameries, 
and was well pleased with his trip. He 
gives an account of it in his paper. Of 
the Regina creamery he says :—“ We 
found the creamery well fitted up and 
adapted for the work that was at hand, the 
business being conducted on the cream¬ 
gathering plan rather than the separator 
system. The fact that so many hand sep¬ 
arators had been introduced and sold to 
the farmers during the last two or three 
years was further evidence to us that the 
cream-gathering hand separator system 
was and is to-day the best adapted not 
only for the people of the Territories, but 
for all dairying sections. The cream was 
gathered two "or three times a week and 
carried for a distance of 10 to 30 miles, 
and even further, before delivery to the 
creamery. This condition of the cream 
requires very great skill on the part of the 
butter-maker to produce as good an ar¬ 
ticle as was shown us by Mr. Howey, and 
we desire in this connection to remark 
that the government has succeeded in 
procuring butter-makers in all the factor¬ 
ies that we visited so far, that are wide¬ 
awake, progressive and intelligent work¬ 
men, and are doing as well as could be 
expected with the raw products they had 
to handle.” 

Speaking of the Wetaskiwin creamery, 
he says : “ The next morning we visited 
the creamery, which is also under the con¬ 
trol of the Dominion Government, and 
which pays the farmers 10 cents per 
pound each month for their butter, and ait 
the close of the season pays the balance 
after the goods are sold, as they place 
some considerable portion of the butter in 
cold storage, and ship other portions not 
only to England, but also to Japan.' 

The day that he passed up the line from 
Calgary to Edmonton was shipping day 
for the dairy products all along the line. 
The railway company furnish refrigerator 
cars for taking up dairy products from 
Edmonton to Calgary. The shipments 
that were made from the creameries were 
in boxes entirely, the boxes being cover¬ 
ed with sacking to prevent them from 
soiling and helping to keep them coot 
during transit where they were exposed 
to heat. An average week’s shipment of 
butter from these factories is as follows : 


the key attached to them they can be 
opened without difficulty, making them a 
very desirable package for exporting but¬ 
ter. The cost of putting up butter in 
these tins, taking both cost of tins, the 
labor and the cases, amounts to between 
3c. and 4c. a pound, so that they tnus'i 
secure a much better price than when the 
butter is put up in ordinary packages of 
wood.” 

Of South Edmonton creamery he says : 
“ The visit to the creamery in the evening 
showed us that the arrangements for hand¬ 
ling the product there were very good, in¬ 
deed. The cream was unloaded into the 
vats, from which it was, when ripened, 
run into the churn, which was situated 

1 handy both to the vat and the churn. 

( The boiler and engine equipment were in 
good shape for doing the work easily 
and not at a large expense for fuel. The 
drainage was most excellent, because of 
the fact that it was situated immediately 
upon the bank of the river.” 

On Mr. Willson's return to Calgary, he 
visited the creamery, and of it he says :— 
“ Next morning, in connection with Mr. 
Mr. Marker, we visited the creamery, at 
which was the general storage warehouse 
for all of the products of the creameries 


on the C. & E.. and on the eastern cKvis-i 
ion as far as Whitewood. They had re 
ceived several thousand pounds of butter 
the day before, and the temperature was a 
little above the normal, but by the system 
of refrigeration adopted in this as well as 
other government creameries in the terri¬ 
tory visited, they were enabled to keep a 
temperature close to the freezing point oi 
32 to 34 degrees, without a very large use 
of ice. We found the superintendent oi 
the creamery and his assistants at work 
taking care of the cream received the day 
before over the railway and by wagons, 
and found all of the appointments in con¬ 
nection with the creamery in good condi¬ 
tion. If we may be allowed a critici i in 
regard to the whole output of the f stor¬ 
ies in that district, it is that they ai be¬ 
ing held beyond their best period. me 
of the May and June butter is yt on 
hand, and according to the general! ac¬ 
cepted theory of the dealers, it has deter¬ 
iorated to such a point that it woul i be 
worth one or two cents less per pom d in 
the market than when fresh. But vith 
this, as with other creameries visited dur 
ing our trip through the country, we ere 
agreeably surprised as to the qualit of 
the goods turned out. and must conn nd 


Factorv. 

Output. 

Patrons. 

Edmonton . 

. 1,200 

41 

Wetaskiwin , 

. 1,400 

58 

Red Deer . 

2 000 

55 

Innisfail .... 

. 3,100 

75 

Calgary .... 

. 1,650 

45 

Maple Creek 

. 700 

15 

There are 

some skim stations 

in con- 

nection with 

the factories along 

this line 

that furnish 

cream in addition 

to these 

figures. 

At the .Innisfail creamery be 

” found 


rYL lllC .imusiaii ut.aim.iY 

practically nearly all of the product was 
from whole milk. An Alexandra separ¬ 
ator of the largest capacity, 3,000 pounds 
per hour, was in use. The butter-maker 
said that he had tried nearly all of the 
other makes, but he found the Alexandra 
the best of them all, taking everything in¬ 
to consideration. The output at this fac¬ 
tory is something like three or four thou¬ 
sand pounds of butter per week. They 
are also putting up butter in tins for the 
Japan trade, as well as in boxes for both 
the English and the Coast trade. The tin 
boxes are made so that by means of a 
peculiarly adapted machine, the covers are 
put on absolutely air tight and then with 


LISTER’S STEAM FEED BOILER 


m 




Nature is blind and performs her functions ith- 
out regard to human exigencies. Guided by h ian 
intelligence—which is farming—she will medif her 
processes to suit our convenience For examj in 
the summer months she lavishes the products ihe 
dairv upon us till we are encumbered with th< to 
fusion. Anon, there is a dearth. Donot.ther ire 
be blind lead* rs of the blind, but put nature o the 
right track and you can have as much butter ii in 
ter, when it is worth something, as in summer, len 
it is not saleable at paying prices. To do so er 
cow keeper should have a Steam Feed Cooker, 1 id 
renders rou?h, dry fodder palatable and succi nt 
thereby increasing its milk-producing qualitie fty 
percent. Then do not produce milk at extra >si 
to throw the butter fat to the pigs. Use THE A LX 
ANDRA CREAM SEPARATOR, which recover uf- 
ficieut extra fat to pay the purchase price in >n 
season, and will, with good care, last a matter o lei 
years. The demand for The Alexandra is eve in 
creasing, because it is the best hand machine fo th 
farmer with 8 to 20 cows. F'or larger herds w re 
commend THE MELOTTE, for its large capa t\ 
running up to 85 gallons per hour), the east ith 
which it can be turned by hand and because it is the 
cleauest skimmer of all disc machines. 

Write for particulars to 

R. A. LISTER & CO., LlMlTM, 

232 & 234 KING ST„ WINNIPEC. 

(And 18 St. Maurice St., Montreal. 


MIKADO Cream Separators. 

fiEEfC V, Many people say, “Ob, it’s getting late in the season, and 

though I would like to have a Separator, I will wait till next 
I I^F^ year.’’ Now, this is not good business, as you are throwing aw. y 

-iJf LJra ■ at least twenty-five per cent, of your cream all fall and winter, just 

a f l ' le li me when your butter will bring the highest price, and dur- 
iliivts. ! n £ SeaS ° n ’ w ^ len others, your separator should be doing 

TflBPlwpJl If J'ou want a cream separator, don’t delay getting one, but don't 

get one, until you have examined the “MIKADO,’’ easiest run 
gaWkSty-./ uing, cleanest skimming, and all washed up and put away ready 
for next time in three minutes. 

' We s kall be glad to send testimonials showing what the “ Mik- 

.kjSjfev, 'jHf,, ado” lias done this year. One agent reports -“I have sold fifteen, 
and if you want fifteen testimonials, I can get them for you.” As 
A regards prices and terms, we can interest you. 

^■“"Manitoba Cream Separator and Supply Co. 

147 Bannatyne St., WINNIPEG. 
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the blitter-makers’ skill in handling the 
ral , p n duct so successfully.” 

■ time of Mr. Willson’s visit at 

Qi Mr. Macdonald, manager of the 
cn , v. received an order for 5,000 lbs. 
0 [ i i; . from Japan, to be put up in one 
t0 id 'iimd tins, at a price which would 

net ictory 23c to 24c per lb., after dc- 

htn the extra cost of tins, labor and 
f ri . : Mr. Macdonald believes that 

■h Japan will be largely increased, 
,-der is the result of a small trial 
it. He was very well pleased with 
1 . .iik for business in that direction. 
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■( return trip he stopped at Moose 

U u , !e “ visited the creamery, and 
in good shape, with all the con- 
that could be desired in an up- 
affair. The cream that was being 
was of a very excellent quality, 
mg the distance it had to be car- 
i the time it had to be held by the 
The butter which we examined 
i very excellent quality and would 
favorably with much of the but- 
de from whole milk rather than 
d cream. The equipments of the 
ry were in good condition, and 
ing connected with the establish¬ 
ed thorough care and the good 
x ability of the superintendent. The 
-makers were well up in their work, 
re handling the butter in most ex¬ 
shape. The government may well 
oud of the development of the 
ry and dairy industry at that point, 
found active, enthusiastic mem- 
the creamery company who were 
. .ill they could to make the cream¬ 
iness a success, both for the benefit 
town and the farmers in the imme- 
icinity. 

had the pleasure of a drive over 
at is known as the ‘ Hog Ranch,’ 
by Mr. Holt. We found there an 
es shment somewhat unique in its 

pi and scope, but one that we believe 

w exceedingly profitable from the 

fa it Mr. Holt has utilized the waste 
pi :ts of the creamery and crops that 
h ild raise there, turning them into a 

v e product, for which he has an im- 

ii home demand at good prices. It 

Is nated in a sort of basin formed, by 
li along the lines of a small stream, 
ai 1 with the convenience for slaughter- 
ii nd dressing the hogs, we see no Tea¬ 
s' why other establishments of a similar 
}< would not be profitable in conne.- 
ti ' with creameries.” 

I Mr. Willson’s next visit was at Indian 
He found that “ Mr. Taylor, the 
J 5 intendent of the creamery, was not 
a tive and busy as he would like to be, 

ft! -upply of cream being limited. The 
piimery building was furnished by Lord 
Brassey, and well-located in connection 
auli the town, and everything about it in 
311 ' t excellent shape, in fact, one of the 
I"-t creamery buildings we saw on our 
trip The splendid country north and 
smith of the railway being practically all 
in wheat, the crop being generally fair, 
t 1 " dairy industry has not become a 
prominent feature of agriculture in that 
Section, although there are a few enter¬ 
prising dairymen who are beginning to 
S'' that it is not best to place all of their 
confidence in a single crop ; in fact, the 
nieht we left there, a gentleman, who has 
something like 500 acres in wheat, was ex¬ 
tremely anxious in regard to the condi- 
tn.m of the weather, as frost was liable to 
1 " in evidence during the evening, and in 
fact it did occur, but possibly not suffi¬ 
cient to injure the growing wheat, al¬ 
though there were many places where the 
vegetables were badly cut by the frost, as 
"c noticed the next morning. It is only 

I question of time when about Indian 
He,-ul there will be a larger development 
01 diversified farming than now.” 


American Butter Exports. 

Secretary Wilson, of the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, is making great ef¬ 
forts to develope the export of butter. 
From the returns for the year ending 
June 30. 1898, we find that the exports of 
butter amounted to 25,204,733 pounds, as 
against 31,427,297 pounds for the previous 
year. This shows a sharp decline. Sec¬ 
retary Wilson’s efforts are clearly needed. 
But he will have to send forward good 
blitter or the American butter trade with 
Great Britain will all go to smash, as did 
their trade in cheese when nothing but 
filled cheese was sent forward. With their 
imitation butter, “process butter,” and 
butter closed with preservalin and forma¬ 
lin, he will have a hard time in increas¬ 
ing the butter export. If he could com¬ 
pel all the butter factories to make straight 
goods and all dairy butter to be marketed 
as dairy butter, he would take a long step 
towards increasing the export of butter. 


Process Butter. 

What is known as " process butter ” is 
made by working over the assortments of 
dairy butter sent in from the country 
‘tores, and treating it in such a way that 
a fairly presentable article is produced. 
The idea of thus converting a large 
amount of otherwise useless stuff into a 
useful article is a good one ; but it pre¬ 
sents too many opportunities to unscrup¬ 
ulous men to add what they should not. 
Such grades, too, are coming into sharp 
competition with good butter at a few 
cents a pound less, and are being pushed 
by commission men because there is more 
money for them in handling it. 


Lime Water as a Disinfectant. 

The value of lime water as a purifier, a 
disinfectant, and a germicide is not gener¬ 
ally known, says R. Crowe, assistant dairy 
expert in Victoria, Australia. Its adapt¬ 
ability for use in dairying places it far 
ahead of other things on that line. The 
chief points of advantage are its cheap¬ 
ness, ease of application, efficiency, and 
harmlessness ; for it is not poisonous, as 
many disinfectants are. No remedy is 
known that will permanently sweeten a, 
badly contaminated churn which should 
be destroyed. To prevent a churn from 
going off, it should be filled periodically, 
say once a week, right up to the top with 
lime water, and let stand over night. This 
water may be used again to wash walls, 
floors, etc. 

To make lime water, put a quantity of 
unslacked lime into a tank or barrel. Fill 
up with water, then stir well. After set¬ 
tling, the water will be clear, with a scum 
(carbonate of lime) on the surface. Use 
the clear water without disturbing the lime 
in the bottom. When emptied fill up 
again with water and stir, then leave to 
settle and so on. The quantity of lime 
may serve for many fillings of the vessel 
with water. As long as the carbonate of 
lime appears on the surface after settling 
it may be considered of sufficient strength. 
Lvery factory should have a tank in \\ 
high position with taps laid on to places 
required. Lime water should be used by 
all milk suppliers to rinse buckets and 
milk cans after cleaning. The cause of 
milk turning sour in cans quickly is often 
on account of the bacterial starter left in 
the vessels used. A simple experiment 
will demonstrate this to be true. Rinse 
one can, after cleaning, with lime water, 
and after leaving the cover on for some 
time compare with another which lias not 
been rinsed with lime water, leaving the 
cover on this also. Again, if we take two 


cans, one cleaned in the former way and 
one in the latter, it will be found thatl 
milk will keep much better in the one 
treated with lime than in the other. 


The drink bill of Canada is estimated 
at $40,000,000, equal to twice the value of 
all the cheese and butter exported by the 
country. 

Dairy cows should be well looked after 
from now out. Now is the time that it is 
so easy for the cows to shrink in theitj 
milk yield. See that they have plenty of 
fresh water, plenty of good grass or fod¬ 
der and shelter at night when necessary. 

The Emerson creamery closed down for 
want of ice, the second week of August, 
after a very short, though successful, sea¬ 
son. The intention is to start a little 
earlier in the season next year. The Nee- 
pawa creamery closed for the season at 
the same time, after a run of about three 
months and an output of less than 15,000 
pounds. 

A condensed milk factory has been 
started at Norwich, Ont., practically con¬ 
trolled by one family—the Stovers—who 
supply all the milk. It has been in opera¬ 
tion now some three or four months, and 
being under the control of one family 
connection, absolute cleanliness and the 
greatest possible uniformity of product 
should be obtained. W. I. Spettigew is 
the manager. 

To Keep Butter Cool.—Get a common 
flower pot and <arge saucer, filll the sau¬ 
cer half full of water and set the dish of 
butter upon it. Then cover butter and 
saucer with flower pot by turning the 
flower pot. Close the hole in the bottom 
of the flower pot with a cork, then dash 
water over the flower pot every time it 
becomes dry. If set in an airy place, a 
small dish of butter for the table can be 
kept cool and firm without ice. 

C. C. Macdonald, dairy commissioner 
for Manitoba, has gone east on a trip of 
inspection. He intends visiting creamer¬ 
ies where cold storage appliances have 
been introduced, with the object of study¬ 
ing their working. Storage rooms, cooled 
with ice, are always damp and apt to 
cause mould to appear. He will also in¬ 
spect the working of a small ammonia 
freezing plant, and.if found suitable, it may 
be introduced into Manitoba. He will 
visit a number of Canadian factories and 
towns. On his return trip he will visit 
leading factories in Wisconsin, and Illin¬ 
ois. At Elgin. Ill., lie will gather par¬ 
ticulars regarding the dairy board of 
trade, with a view to forming a similar 
organization in Manitoba. 


Speaking of ingenuity and some of its 
products, I remember once of seeing a 
long-headed farmer rig up a very cheap 
horsepower for light work out of an old- 
fashioned worn-out mower. He took the 
tongue off, took off the pitman wheel and 
had the end of the shaft which, drove it. 
made square so as to receive the knuckle 
of an ordinary spindle, turned the ma¬ 
chine on its side, braced the body of it 
well, fastened a couple of arms across the 
driving wheel, which was turned up, andl 
used it. If the lower driving wheel is re¬ 
moved and a few scantlings are fastened 
together so as to form a foundation and 
brace the body of the machine, so much 
the better. If the man who superintends 
the transition from mower to horsepower 
is at all handy, a very good machine for 
one-horse work may be the outcome. If 
he is a botch, his construction will likely 
be the same. 
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Southern Alberta. 


How far cultivation can be made profit¬ 
able in the big country known as South¬ 
ern Alberta is as yet very much a matter 
of speculation. The limited and uncertain 
character of the rainfall in the most likely 
sections may be modified by judicious ir¬ 
rigation. but this last spring the natural 
rainfall has made irrigation almost super¬ 
fluous, and at some points on the line to 
Macleod there was apparently more mois¬ 
ture than was desirable. It has been an 
off year for irrigation, but there is evid¬ 
ence enough that for the production of 
paying crops, of Brome grass especially, 
irrigation can be employed to very great 
advantage. The natural grasses, except 
on a few swampy locations, are of the 
most nutritious quality, and by proper 
management beef cattle can be turned off 
the ranges of a quality as fit for long-dis¬ 
tance transport as if fed on the best corn. 
Water is pretty abundant, and the climate 
as a rule very favorable. 1 he losses of 
live stock that have occasionally been 
made are now understood to be to a large 
extent avoidable. One ton of hay for 
each head of stock kept is an ample safe¬ 
guard against chance storms, and by gen¬ 
erous treatment of calves and young in- 
calf cows there is little doubt that stock- 
keeping can be made a steadily successful 
industry that will expand to very ample 
proportions, as compared with all we now 
see. 

In the districts where water is scarce 
the government is very careful to prevent 
any one rancher, by purchase or other¬ 
wise, from getting exclusive possession of 
the sources of supply. The business is 
now pretty thoroughly understood, an’d 
amateur ranching, with its folly, self-com¬ 
placent ignorance, and consequent losses 
pretty much a thing of the past. 1 he 
men now in it have experience, well-grad¬ 
ed stock and capacity enough to manage 
to proper advantage. Even without irri¬ 
gation, those familiar with ranching as a 
practical business know that in some sec¬ 
tions the pasture is abundant, but they also 
know that for all cattle intended for the 
European market it takes the true buffalo 
grass to firm up the flesh made on other 
pastures. Grass that has been frosted is 
another thing to be studied. Western 
pasture sun cured is as good feed in the 
dead of winter as in August ; but if of 
rank growth as in a year like this, it may 
be frozen before it has time to ripen, and 
stock dependent on it gets poor accord¬ 
ingly. A short time back hundreds of 
young cattle brought from the east late in 
the fall, too late for proper acclimation, 
became almost a dead loss to their im¬ 
porters: East spring, however, the same 
class of cattle were brought from points 
as far away as Nova Scotia, and will win¬ 
ter as well as the native born stock. 

For 50 miles out from Calgary I saw 
lots of well-bred stock, mostly of Short¬ 
horn grade, and nearly all in prime flesh, 
but not likely to be fit for export till more 
firmly fed on the drier grass. Clareholm, 
100 miles out, is the point of shipment for 
much of the stock between that point and 
the boundary. The bulk of the cattle I 
saw were on the northern half of the Mac¬ 
leod branch. I am told there is much 
greater risk in wintering cattle near the 
mountains than on the more open and 
barer country further east. The heavier 


snowfall near the mountains has much less 
chance of getting melted by the chinook 
winds. 

I only saw one flock of sheep between 
Moose Jaw and Macleod, and compara¬ 
tively few horses. I presume that the 
presence of any particular variety of stock 
is evidence that it has been found the most 
suitable. If this supposition is correct, the 
Shorthorn grade is best, and the Hereford 
second best. Horses are all right in good 
hands, and sheep are suited only to some 
localities. 

Hay, some of it of fine short quality, 
some from more swampy land, some the 
product of irrigation, was being plenti¬ 
fully made, and old timers, such as Mr. 
Stimson, of High River, count on being 
able to bring through calves and young 
cows on this as easily as can be done on 
anv Manitoba farm. 

R. W. M. 


Gleanings from the Experimental 
Farm. 

On the lfith of August I took a loiok 
over the Experimental Farm at Brandon 
to pick up a few practical notes. Prob¬ 
ably there is no better time to visit! the 
farm than the first half of August, as at 
that particular season, although the crops 
have mostly not been cut, still everything 
is in such a stage of development as to 
give one a pretty good idea of how it is 
roing to turn out. Great credit is due 
those in charge that such full information 
is given in the official reports and in other 
way from time to time, but I could not 
help thinking that the farmers around 
Brandon, who can take a run through the 
farm at any time, must enjoy a great 
many advantages in being able to see 
with their own eyes any particular experi¬ 
ment which especially interests them. At 
the time of my visit everything was look¬ 
ing very thrifty, and grain-cutting was 
getting nicely under way. The crops this 
year have been generally pretty fair, and 
with no smut perceptible in any of thq 
grain. 

In wheat, as usual, the Red Fyfe is the 
most satisfactory variety grown, and it 
seems doubtful if any of the new kinds 
are likely soon to replace it. Stanley, a 
hybrid, is probably the next best on test. 
Tt is a very nice wheat, and fully a, (week 
earlier than the Red Fyfe. but is a lighter 
crop. 

Tust about as even and clean a plot of 
wheat as was on the farm was one grow¬ 
ing after a crop of peas. Among the tests 
for different methods of cultivation the 
crop from fall plowed land was the light¬ 
est and earliest. 

Out of the sixty-five varieties of oats 
grown the Banner is again the best. In 
the last five years they have averaged 85 
bushels to the acre on summer fallow. A 
number of the oats were tangled, but the 
Banner has a very good straw, stands up 
pretty well and is very little troubled with 
rust. A number of the plots of oats stood 
fully five feet in height. 

Asked if he thought peas could be made 
a satisfactory crop for Manitoba, Mr. Bed¬ 
ford said that his experiments led him to 
believe that they could. They had always 
done well and given good satisfaction on 
the farm, and, indeed, this year the pea 
plots compare very favorably with those of 
the other grains. They are not a hard 
crop on the land, but seem to do best on 
a fairly heavy soil. Of course, the diffi¬ 
culty of harvesting peas has been some¬ 
thing which has always militated against 
the more universal growing of them in 
Manitoba, but, by mixing them with, say, 
one-third the quantity of oats, they can 
generally be cut with the binder. The 
Prince Albert is about the best pea on 




test ; some of the hybrids are also tut 
ing out well. 

Flax is a very fair crop, and some o( 
was being tested for fibre, while the r( 
was on test for yield. It does very 
here, but the grower has to be extreme 
careful in getting new seed lest he >. 
weed seeds, as it is nearly impossible J 
take out, or even detect, many of the io 
seeds from the flax. In one lot of s L 
sent the farm there has been found to In-, 
been no less than four different kinds d 
mustard. 

Coming to the grass plots, I w: rati, 
surprised to see the thriftiness of the clot] 
er sod. Experiment has proved, hnwevt 
that it is no use to sow clover with 
grain crop, as in Ontario. It does m 
amount to anything. It has to have 
chance by itself the first year. This, 
course, in turn means that only i rfect 
clean land should be sown to clov r. a, I 
has to be covered so lightly that harrowd 
when it is coming up (as is sometime 
done to keep down the weeds in wheat! 
would kill it out. The varieties wlti 
have proven the best are the comma 
red and Alsike. Last year the red clove 
gave a yield of two and a half ton tot 
acre. There has been no trouh ha 
about winter-killing. The White Du: 
has a thickly matted sod and loo ven 
much at home. It makes mag iliceit 
sheep pasture and is a splendid g :iss it 
sow in lanes and on roadsides, as i>, tin, 
turf helps to keep down all kinds of weedt 
But as a general all-round kind o! gras 
the Brome seems to be the thing. It isi 
very heavy cropper, make good h . anil 
continues to grow well througln it thi 
season. I saw some plots of J palin' 
Millet, about which, however, I made 
enquiries, but from the extremel; ranil 
growth I should say that they wo' Id cm 
at least five or six tons to the acre. What 
sort of feed it will make is anothei ques¬ 
tion. It will be worth while consulting 
the farm reports to see what is said oil 
this. 

For fodder purposes corn seems to bt 
likely to Come in for more general .grow¬ 
ing. There are twenty-six varieties rowi 
here,and there was scarcely any othe crop 
which looked to be more at hon and 
thrifty than the corn crop. At the time 
of my visit it stood over six feet i« 
height, but had the peculiarity of being 
almost the only crop which was the light¬ 
est around the edge of the plots. Tht 
winds and exposure seem to retai l the 
growth of the outside plants, and it. hould 
be grown if possible in a solid block. 
There has always been a fear among the 
farmers of this province that this very 
valuable crop is one which camnot profit¬ 
ably be cultivated in our climate, but li 
the success which has attended the e peri- 
rnents may be taken as a criterion f the 
general thriftiness and hardiness oi die 
plant, there seems to be no reason whyit 
should not be considered a success. The 
same impression prevailed but a very few 
years ago in many parts of Ontario where 
now almost every farmer has his pi t of 
corn. Of course frost will play havoc 
with it, but those who- have tried com- 
growing have not as a rule complained a 
great deal about frost. Mr. Bedford 
says that one year the whole crop was 
frozen to the roots, but as an experiment 
it was cut and put away with inter-layers 
of straw, and it made fairly good feed for 
the cattle. North Dakota Yellow is the 
favorite variety on test, and was just com¬ 
ing into silk. It is fairly early, and has 
an abundance of broad leaves and thick, 
bushy stalks, though not so tall as some 
of the other kinds. Early Butler and 
Canada White Flint are also very good 
growthy plants. 

It was interesting to notice the differ¬ 
ences in the potato patch. Some of them 
had only spindly-looking vines,while some 















Prize-Winning Clydesdale Stallion, Charming Charlie, the property of Allan Struthers, Elkhorn, Man. 

Charming Charlie (4917), a beautiful brown stallion, 17 hands high, was foaled in May, 1883, and bred by Joseph Cruickshank, Auchreddie, Scotland. 
His sire is Royal Charlie (122) and dam. Gip of Auchreddie (2103). He gained the first prize at the Ythanside Farmers’,Club Show in August, 1885, as the 
best two-year-old on the ground, and was chosen by deputation from the Arran Farmers’ Society, at the Stallion Show in Glasgow, in 1886, and awarded 
their premium to travel in the districts embraced by that Society. He was chbsen by the Kincardineshire Farmers’ Society to travel in their district along 
with Pride of the Clans (4662). Charming Charlie secured second prize at Abeideen Siallion Show in 1887. He was then imported and was shown in Lon¬ 
don, Ont., and secured the first prize. He also won first place at all the local fairs of both 1888 and 1889. Since coming to Manitoba he has won first and 
diploma at Brandon in 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1897. At the Douglas Spiing Show, 1893, he was first; first at Winnipeg in 1894, and 1st at Birtle Spring 
Show in 1898. As a stock-getter he has been most successful, as hundreds of horses in the Carberr'y, Douglas and Brandon districks testify. His get have 
been in strong evidence in the show rings. This horse has had a bigseason this year and will stand at Virden during the fall months. 



Ready for the Thresher, on the Farm of J. G. Barron, Carberry, Man. 









Dressed Carcasses, Ready for Cutting-up. 

Hanging outside one of the chilling rooms in the J. Y. Giiffiu & Co.’s Pork Packing establishment, 

Winnipeg 


Part of the Large Cold Storage Room for Dairy Products at the J. Y. Griffin & Co’s. 
Pork Packing Establishment, Winnipeg. 


A Corner in the Killing Room of the J. Y. Griffin & Co.’s Pork Packing 
Establishment, Winnipeg. 


The pipes seen overhead in the room are connected with the ice machine, and by means of them 
the room is kept at any desired temperature. The pipes show a heavy coating of ice 
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. were so profuse as to be almost 
rrant bushes. Taken on the whole, 
r. the' potato crop was doing very 
Yluskoka is one of the best varie- 
■ is early and a very good cropper, 
e tubers. There have always been 
•gs on the plots on the farm, but 
:vc not taken hold and wrought 
rticular havoc, as in some other 
1 : ijs. They are a pest, nevertheless, 
extended acquaintance need not be 

Lied. 

ops of turnips, mangolds and car- 
re all looking well. They have 
le here to raise 800 bushels of car- 
1 .1,000 to 1.200 bushels of turnips 
angolds to the acre. Mangolds 
be a more profitable crop than 
to raise. They are better feed, no 
‘tible to cultivate, and rather surer 
success, as the dry weather is very 
the turnip crop. Although there 
little perceptible differences in 
f the varieties, the Gate Post and 
1 ntermediate seemed to be among 
t. The former has a long root. 

v of the latter were four inches 
b in the middle of August For 
it has been found necessary to 
ep. Tests h ave proven that about 
tnes as many rqots may be grown 
p as on shallow plowing, so the 
ow goes in to the beam on the 
patch. 

nit tests there is a little more feel- 
the dark as yet. Of course, many 
smaller fruits are such a success as 
blish beyond a doubt their perman- 
Tbe raspberry was rather late this 
uid was just ripening in the middle 
-list. Many of the tenderer varieties 
ozen down last winter. Reider and 
Queen have proven to be the ha.rd- 
c its of red, and Hilborn the best 
i! up. 

larger fruits have been pretty well 
d down. It seems as though all 

I .mdard apples.tame plums and ordin¬ 
ate cherries may as well forever be 
'ed to the impossible. Consequent 

anxiety at present is to ge* sonie- 
1 perfectly hardy, and then,‘bv <.ros=- 
r ! cultivating, improve upon it so as 
whatever quality it may be possible 
'lire. The wild Siberian crab has 
the only thing in the apple line which 
t that altitude proven to be perfectly 
At present experiments are being 
d on in Ontario by crossing it with 
i f the hardy apples to try to secure 
: plant and a better fruit. But 
seems to be more hope for the plum 
least Mr. Bedford and Mr. Brown, 
a'dener.are both somewhat sanguine 
i the prospects. The tame plum and 
seedlings have fallen through, but seed- 
from the native plum have proven to 
very hardy and thrifty. The question 
w is as to fruit. They have a plot of 
1 year old trees which are looking well, 
a few of them this year have a good 
* b of.fruit, which, however, was rather 

II 1 rcen to judge of its probable size or 
winlity. Of course, if we cannot grow 
" aches, any experiments which seem like- 
h to produce an edible and reasonably 

tisfactory variety of plum should be en- 
maged. A kind of ground cherry was 
friuting very nicely, but I did not get 
<■ n< ,iioh information about it to give any 
particulars. 

he beautiful rows of maples, shrubs 
: id hedges,which were evincing such per- 
aet hardiness, set me to thinking how 
nicely any one may have his place set off 
y-even in Manitoba. But we are advanc- 
step by step. The farmers are paying 
more attention to these matters, though 
some of us, we must admit, have been 
iother slow as yet. Example is a strong 
influence, however, and when one man in 
a neighborhood gets an attractive home¬ 
like place, the rest are likely to follow. 


h 




In Manitoba for Business. 


DAVID BRADLEY MFG. CO. 

Successors to Burst & Bradley M’fg Co., formerly of Chicago, Ill., but now 
located 54 miles south of Chicago, at Bradley, Ill., U.S.A., 

Manufacture the Celebrated 

XX Rays Gang Plow 


Which Penetrates anything plowable, and draws 
than other plows doing the same 

Has a patented 
Stop that carries 
the plow bottom 
when at work— 
thus lightening 
the draft 



50 to 75 lbs. iighter 
work. 

the ground so 
easy that a 12 
years old boy 
can easily oper¬ 
ate it. 

Fitted with our 
celebrated ‘Gar¬ 
den City Clip¬ 
per’ bottoms 
they will scour 
in the most dif¬ 
ficult soils, 
which eases the strain 
obstruction, and which 
team at all times. 


A powerful 
lifting spring 
makes raising 
the plow out of 

It is furnished with our patent SPRING CLEVIS, 
upon team and harness whenever the plow strikes an 
gives a more even and therefore less fretting draft to the 

For Prices and Terms and for particulars concerning agencies, please 
address our Branch House at Minneapolis, Minn , 

BRADLEY, CLARKE & CO 

ALEX. C. McRAE, 

Agent at Winnipeg. 




A Look Through the Carberry 
Creamery. 

As a finale to a trip among the pros¬ 
perous farmers of the Big Plain, a Nor’- 
west Farmer representative, having dis- 
j cussed creamery matters pro and con with 
[ patrons and others, called at and took a 
look through the place, and found Mr. H. 
Piggott. the butter-maker, busy, but still 
very ready to give us the freedom of the 
! building and to answer the numerous ques¬ 
tions with which we plied him. Not be- 
< ing inclined toward intrusiveness, we en¬ 
quired as to whether or not the public 
were at liberty to go through the cream¬ 
ery. The reply was that visitors with 
clean feet were always welcome, and after 
he had noted that our pedal appendages 
were in condition to agree with the rules, 
we introduced and availed ourselves of the 
liberty to the fullest extent. We found 
everything about the place fresh, clean 
and sweet. 

Having met a few fanners.who, as usual, 
were nursing one or two supposed griev¬ 
ances, we went to considerable pains to 
look through the tests and discuss with 
the maker some of the many little troub¬ 
les with which every creamery man is so 
conversant, and an investigation of the 
tests and the accounts kept of cream sup¬ 
plied, convinced us that the man in charge 
not only perfectly understood his business 
but was giving to each patron all tlia'ti 
any conscientious maker can. and even 
has, as a matter of fact, rather favored the 
patrons at the creamery’s expense. We 
mean by this that on the whole the tests 
have proven to be a shade better than the 
bulk of cream supplied. 

Dealing with this, while it is generally 
held that figures do not lie, still it is a 


fact that to one who does not understand 
all the little intricacies of the business, the 
statistics of butter-making present many 
little seeming incongruities whch are as 
plain as daylight to anyone who takes the 
trouble to look the matter to the bottom. 
Now, the tests always depend upon the 
closeness of the skimming or quantity of 
milk in cream. Still, some farmers, know¬ 
ing that their neighbors’ cream tests more 
than their own, forget that they make up 
in inches what they lose in test. While 
we are at the A B C of the matter let us 
explain further by way of illustration. We 
will say that a farmer has three inches of 
cream testing 100 , and we pour into this 
three inches of skim milk, and we have 
precisely the same as the man across the 
way who does not skim so closely, and 
who has six inches, but who kicks because 
his test is only 50. Now, we think we 
have got the matter down so fine anyone 
who knows that three times one hundred 
gives the same result as six times fifty, 
will understand. Mr. Piggott expressed 
his desire to hear any complaints and iron 
out any seeming difficulties. 

We might add that the creamery is op¬ 
erated by a joint stock company, and that 
the butter-maker and drawer are both 
salaried men. The cream brought in the 
day of our visit was in first-class shape} 
and the farmers certainly deserve com¬ 
mendation for sending in so good a 
sample. We were informed that this was 
only the usual condition. The output is 
about 520 lbs. per day, and is being most¬ 
ly packed in 56, 28 and 14-lb. boxes. 


The number of homestead entries made 
during 1897-8, up to August 1, is, 3,478 
representing 556.480 acres, against 1,827, 
representing 292,320 acres, in 1895-6. 
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The Rocky Mountain Locust 
in Southern Manitoba. 


By the Way. 


Last fall a swarm of locusts was seen 10 
come from the Turtle Mountains and 
alight upon the farm of John Scott, Del- 
oraine. Mr. Scott recognized them as 
the much-dreaded Rocky Mountain locust ' 
and watched for their appearance in June, 
when it was expected that the eggs laid 
last fall would hatch. He was not disap¬ 
pointed ; he found them and destroyed 
many of them by burning long rows of 
straw, into which the locusts had crept 
for protection. At the request of C. 
Young, M. P. P., Deioraine, the Provin¬ 
cial Minister of Agriculture got Dr. Jas. 
Fletcher, Botanist and Entomologist of 
the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
to visit the district in July. Dr. Fletcher 
found that the locusts were the true Rocky j 
Mountain ones. Some of the farmers in 
the district thought these pests were only 
the common grasshopper, and therefore ! 
paid no attention to them. Dr. Fletcher ■ 
found the young locusts quite plentiful in 
some places ; but he also found that in¬ 
sect enemies were numerous, and that the 
locusts were being destroyed very rapidly 
by the young larvae of an ichneumon fly 
and by other parasites. This fly lays its | 
eggs in the body of the locust, and when 
they hatch the young grubs live on the 
locust, finally killing it. 

In August, Dr. Fletcher again visited 
the infested district. He was accompani¬ 
ed by Hugh McKellar, of the Department 
of Agriculture, and at whose invitation a 
representative of The Nor’-West Farmer 
joined the expedition. On arrival at the 
scene of the depredations of the locusts in 
July very few living specimens were found: 
but there were plenty of dead ones. This 
was on grass land, but they were plentiful 
on stubble land, particularly oat stubble. 
They have done no appreciable harm this 
year ; in fact, one man thought they had 
done his crop of oats good by eating out | 
the green second growth. But the trouble j 
is that though not plentiful now, there are 
enough of them to lay sufficient eggs to 
make them a pest next year. The females | 
begin depositing their eggs the last two ' 
weeks of August, and continue until the 
snow flies. It has been found that the 
eggs are laid only in stubble land of this 
year’s crop. The female digs a hole and 
deposits the eggs in it, about 100 in a little 
sac, then covers it up. In the spring the 
eggs hatch, and the trouble begins. 

Experiments in the United States show 
that if the eggs are plowed down four 
inches deep, they may hatch,but the young 
are so far down that it is impossible for 
them to reach the surface. Besides the 
mouth of the sac is turned down, and this 
makes it more difficult for them to get 
out. Dr. Fletcher's advice is that every 
acre of stubble should be plowed this fall 
The farmers in this district are not in 
favor of fall plowing, but they should not 
let that stand in the way of destroying the 
eggs that they know are in the soil. It 
will be all right if all the stubble land is 
turned down before the middle of June. 
As all summer fallows should be turned 
down by this time, too, to make sure 
work, it will be wisdom to do some of the 
plowing this fall. If every farmer in the 
affected district would. plow down all 
stubble land, it would check the trouble. 
We hope that it will be done. 


A limited liability company has been 
formed to take over the business of 
Messrs. Garton, the highly successful 
breeders of hybrid wheats. Their work 
has already produced, by means of skilful 
cross-fertilization, several very valuable 
new varieties of grains and grasses, and is 
sure to do still further service along rhe 
same line. | 


Mentioning summer fallows calls to 
mind that while on this trip we saw 
summer fallows that had been worked 
with a disc harrow to kill weeds, but the 
weeds had grown too big and strong to 
be killed in that way. The soil could 
have been stirred with an ordinary har¬ 
row to better advantage. Weeds that 
have got the start of the common harrow 
cannot be killed with a disc harrow. A 
good flat-footed cultivator would be the 
correct thing, but many such cultivators 
will not clean in certain classes of our 
soil. There would be a good sale for a 
cultivator that will clean in any soil. John 
Scott, on whose farm the locusts were 
first found, has a clean summer fallow. 
His stock pasture on his fallow, and to 
induce them to go all over the field he 
has sown strips of grain (wheat and oats) 
at intervals across the field. The result is 
that he has a clean field and the soil thor¬ 
oughly packed by the stock tramping 
over it. 

On our way south from Deioraine we 
noticed that George Perry is putting up 
a new barn. It is on a stone wall, and 
quite a large size. A peculiarity of this 
barn, and it seems to be general in the 
neighborhood, for all the new barns are 
built the same way, is that the roof is 
hipped at the ends. We infer the idea is 
that it presents less resistance to the wind, 
but it also prevents the successful use of 
a hay fork in the barn, if it should ever 
be wanted. Mr. Urie's new barn, 40x56’, 
is giving him good satisfaction. John 
Renton is putting up a new barn. 46x60 
ft, with stone basement. His son is put¬ 
ting up one of the same size also. Both 
barns are sided with tin siding and rin 
roofs. A turn over his garden showed 
things to be in fine order. Black cur¬ 
rants and raspberries have done well with 
him. He has a number of seedling plum 
trees from Minnesota that are growing 
nicely. Mr. Teskey, opposite Mr. Perry’s, 
south of Deioraine, has his garden laid 
out in the way that every farmer should 
have it. Everything is set out in long 
rows, so that the land can be kept clean 
with the horse cultivator, and the hand 
work reduced to as low an amount as 
possible. 

A day on the Morden plains showed us 
some very fine wheat fields. Though not 
so heavy as they have been some years, 
the yield promises to be very much ahead 
of last year. To the north George Cram 
has a large field of wheat on timothy sod 
that promises 40 bushels per acre. Far¬ 
ther north we find that James Topley has 
sown his summer fallow with oats lor 
pasture for his stock and also to prevent 
his soil drifting. He, too, had a fine piece 
of wheat as level as a floor. 

A trip to the north of Morden would 
not be complete without a view of the 
grounds of A. P. Stevenson, Nelson. Here 
everything was in fine condition. His 
wheat crop is going to be a good one. 
His cherries, raspberries, currants, goose 
berries and strawberries have done well 
this year. His crab trees are loaded and 
have to be propped. On one limb. 8 
inches long, we counted 22 crabs. He 
has a number of apples fruiting for the 
first time, and he is anxious to see what 
the quality will be like when ripe. A 
number of improved native Minnesota 
hardy plums are fruiting, and he will 
soon know what they are like. 

To the south of Morden the crops are 
equally as good. Mr. Bedford, of Glen- 
cross, has 90 acres of a promising new 
wheat, the Okanogan Velvet Chaff, side 
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by side with the Red Fyfe. He has put 
u j, an exceedingly good lot o: hay. A 
quarter section was sold in tiie Mcnuo'iite 
n rve this spring for $4.'-vii. 

On August 24th the writer visited the 
g , lens of J. Noonan, a couple of miles 
,, t. of Brandon, and was surprised to see 
tl almost phenomenal proportions to 
w ;h he had brought so many different 
ki is of vegetables. Mr. Noonan is an 
Ii iman, and was a gardener on the "ould 
si. before he came to Manitoba, but 1 
ci d not help wondering if the greenness 
pi ,-erbial to his native isle exceeded 
tl? of his plot at Brandon. It would be 
v, rh while for some odd ones of the 
pc ?le in that district to drop in just to 
si something of the possible in vegetable 
ing. Of course, he has unusual na- 
tt! I advantages which we must in fair- 
:?■ mention. His plot is a very rich 
•table mould, but mixed with suffici- 
[ncl to make it sharp enough. Then 
invenient slough to the north may be 
J: ?ed to provide a supply of water at 
in time. Now, with these favorable 
iitions as a basis, and a man who un¬ 
de tands his business to manipulate af- 
the results are not so much more 
?! all than we could expect. The only 
tl: y which I saw growing under glaso 
some cucumbers. I measured one 
imen of the fruit and found it to bo 
inches in length. He had some cab- 
i i which he had started early under 

P but which had since grown in the 


who may be depended upon deserve all | finds plenty to corral, 
j the patronage they receive, and more, too, J are not all dead yet. 


Surely the fools 


leaves, with a circumference of 3 feet I 
' iches around the solid head. In fact, a i 
I years ago he took first prize at To- I 
n for cabbages and tomatoes. He had 
is garden some samples of sugar beets 
a rge as 16 inches in circumference. He 
!i; ?iot done very much here in the grow- 
of small fruits, and is on the lookout 
i die very best hardy gooseberry obtain- ' 
One difficulty which Mr. Noonan | 
s (and which others find even more j 
t ci he does) is to get pure seed and per- 
.iy reliable information. The seeds- 
n of the east and south know so very 
about this country that their recom- 
ii? 1 elation as to whether anything is suit- 
i or not is of very little practical value, 
we are learning all the time that we 
must look largely to ourselves for sup¬ 
’s of seeds and plants. The local men 


Human nature does not change mqch. 
j The people of to-day keep right along in 
! many respects following in about the same 
j ruts as their progenitors before them; the 
j generation of to-day perhaps knowing a 
I little more, but not being much wiser, nor 
much more foolish than the one of three 
j decades ago. The son of the fakir of 
I thirty years ago comes along to-day with 
? the same antique fake, fitted up with ’98 
j improvements, and catches lots of suckers 
—the sons of the suckers his father took 
in when he was a youngster. Recently a 
J circus has been exhibiting at some points 
j in Manitoba, and really the way in which 
J the gamblers coined money in some of 
j these places is astonishing. We had 
thought that the man with the nutshell 
game had had his innings and given way 
to some loaded dice fiend or some indiv¬ 
idual with a revolving-arm machine, or 
some other of the well-known innumer¬ 
able tribe who make their livelihood by 
some despicable fraud. But no ! He 
has bobbed up serenely again and con¬ 
tinues to rake in the shekels just—oh,well, 
just as of yore I There are some persons 
who would feel wrong if they came home 
from a circus or show with money in their 
pockets. They go there to “ bust the 
bank," and it never fails to “ bust.” But 
among the victims there are always a 
number of intelligent men who know bet¬ 
ter, but after looking on awhile believe 
they are on the inside track, put up their 
nice little pile, and then proceed to show 
the natives how it is done. But somehow 
the game is lost, and these men go away, 
let us hope, sadder but forever wiser. The 
writer heard of one man at Rapid City 
who thought he had a sure thing, and, not 
satisfied by making his fortune by de¬ 
grees, put up one hundred dollars as p 
starter. Of course, the man behind the 
stand won that game—he generally does. 
When will men learn to use more com¬ 
mon sense in these matters ? They know 
that the travelling fakir is going around 
to cheat them, and that if he couldn’t do 
it he would go out of the business. But 
why talk of such things ? People learn 
by experience, but there is such a large 
crop of gullible dupes coming into the 
field all the time that the fakir always 


I was rather amused the other day at 
one of those persons who are alwajs 
crusading against “ farming from books.” 
She was an old lady, and we happened to 
speak about a certain work on dairying. 
“ Oh,” she said, “ it’s likely it’s like the 
rest of them. Perhaps the person who 
wrote it never saw a cow.” Her ideas 
were identical with those which come from 
j some of the farmers now and then, viz., 
j that experimentalists are a pack of hum¬ 
bugs and that agricultural writers have no 
j earthly knowledge of what they are talk- 
| ing about, that an exchange of ideas 
j among the farmers does no good, and that 
all a farmer learns he must plow out for 
I himself. And thus, only second-handed, 
j do they get the good from these advan- 
I tageous institutions. They get some of 
I the blessings all right, but not direct. The 
newest things in machinery, the latest dis¬ 
coveries and triumphs of the field and 
garden, in fact, all the many new and 
wonderful things which investigation is 
constantly disclosing—these have all lost 
their freshness before they ever hear of 
them. They drag in the rear rather than 
march in the van. Whenever anything 
becomes so well established and so well 
known that it positively jams itself right 
into their eyes, they at last see it. They 
are behind the times—that’s all. 

But what is the reason that people 
think and talk this way ? Generally, I 
believe, it is because of either ignorance, 
prejudice or conceit, or, worse still, of all 
three combined There are some men 
who believe that the earth is flat, and all 
the astronomers under heaven could not 
make them think otherwise. They are 
ignorant and cannot see the good in edu¬ 
cation. There are some farmers that way. 
Then there are some who have acquired 
such a contempt for white shirts and clean 
clothes that they are desperately afraid 
that some “ city chap ” is going to try to 
teach them something. They are pre¬ 
judiced. Then there are some who think 
they know it all anyway. They are con¬ 
ceited—they don’t. It need not be said 
that none of these three things pay their 
way. The wide-awake farmer is not afraid 
to pick up information and new ideas, no 
matter where they come from. 
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And now the fruit season is over and 
the farmers and farmers’ wives, who have 
had a few bushes and a small garden, have 
rows of bottled fruit and are glad, and the 
farmers and farmers’ wives who have none 
are wishing they had, and blaming the 
Manitoba climate for it all. Surely by 
this time it has been sufficiently demon¬ 
strated that every farmer can grow lots of 
the hardier varieties of small fruits, if he 
tries. Gooseberries and red and black 
currants were an especially good crop this 
year, and they require almost no care. The 
objection that a great many people make 
to any suggestion of a garden is that it is 
no use planting a garden without fencing 
it. Well, then, fence it. Farmers can 
fence their whole farms, but many of 
them seem as though they could not fence 
a garden to keep the stock out. Every¬ 
one ought to have his place fenced, so as 
to keep his animals away from the house, 
anyway. In the matter of setting out 
their fruit bushes it seems as if a good 
many make the mistake of huddling them 
too closely together and leaving no room 
to cultivate betw cn with a horse. They 
soon get tired of digging and hoeing the 
whole patch, and let the weeds grow. A 
good plan is to set the rows of bushes 
about, say, ten feet apart, and then the 
land can be plowed between and close up 
to the bushes, spring and fall, and a crop 
of roots put between the rows each year. 
It makes much less work and the ground 
is sure to be kept clean of weeds. 

G. B. 

Central flssiniboia. 

The summer fair for this fine agricultur¬ 
al district was held, at Qu'Appelle Station 
on August 3 and 4. The three local soci¬ 
eties of Indian Head. South Qu'Appelle 
and Fort Qu’Appelle have come to a joint 
arrangement by which the fair will be held 
at each place in turn. This plan, if vig¬ 
orously carried out, ought to bring to¬ 
gether the best products of some of the 
finest farming country west of Manitoba ; 
but the idea, so far. has only had a'very- 
moderate amount of practical realization. 
Here as, at too, many other places, very 
few people want to show unless there is a 
sure chance of getting a prize, and <ven 
then only moderate pains are taken to 
make the display of special merit. The 
directors showed no lack of zeal, and did 
all they could to make the show attractive. 

The first day was mainly devoted to 
stock, the second to sports in consider¬ 
able variety. The weather on both days 
was fine. A large excursion from Moose 
Jaw was present on the afternoon of the 
first day. after they had spent a few 
pleasant hours at the Indian Head Exper¬ 
imental Farm. This, with the local visit¬ 
ors, made the first day perhaps the busiest 
of the two. There was a capital display 
of implements. The cultivator shown by 
Alex. Hess. Moose Jaw, appears well suit¬ 
ed to the kind of work it is meant for. 
The report of cream separators sold dur¬ 
ing the past season shows that farmers are 
willing to do justice to dairy work, if only 
a fair chance is given them to carry it out. 

The Experimental Farm had a pretty 
full exhibit of grains, grasses and vege¬ 
tables, set out with the usual good taste 
and skill of that establishment. There 
seems to be always fine weather round 
that place, and though this year there 
have been too many cold days in the early 
part of the season and a late frost to check- 
progress, the prospects for a repetition of 
the fine crops of the last two seasons are 
fairlv good. 

The second day’s sports, or gymkhana, 
as is now the favorite title, were lively, 
abundant and varied. Ingenious varieties, 
especially in the way of horsemanship, 
were freely introduced, and those in want 


of a spice of sensation might with advan¬ 
tage study the programme. We give a 
few names from the programme : Hurdle 
postillion, potato tandem, Victoria Cross, 
cigar and soda water, needle and thread, 
polo, apple and basin races, besides more 
ordinary events, were all gone through 
without accident, and the course was as a 
rule crowded with equestrian competitors. 
A. W. Sherwood, Indian Head, was a star 
performer. 

Concerts on both nights were held in 
the town, and on the grounds a band was 
in attendance. There were several mem¬ 
bers of the legislature present, including 
Senator Perley, Dr. Douglas and N. F. 
Davin, M. P.’s; J. N. Ross, Minister of 
Agriculture, and Messrs. Brown and Mc¬ 
Donald, M. L. A.’s. 

This fair, hampered by the necessity 
of moving round, and consequent want of 
permanent buildings, has not so far turn¬ 
ed out what it ought in justice to the dis¬ 
trict to be, and the fault is not in the 
management, which does all it can to' 
make it interesting and attractive. No 
finer grain can be grown than the district 
produces, yet the show was meagre. 

The stock display was not as represen¬ 
tative as it ought to be, taking into ac¬ 
count the amount of good stock that is 
raised throughout the district. No doubt 
the lack of stock sheds keeps awiay some 
of the herds. Men do not care to tie 
stock up to the fence for two days. 

There was a capital lot of horses shown 
and many of the classes were fairly well 
filled. A. M. McLean, manager of Lord 
Brassey’s Sunbeam farm, Indian Plead, se¬ 
cured all the best awards for draft horses. 
He got first for draft, general purpose and 
carriage teams. James Pollock, Indian 
Head, secured first for walking team. A. 
Dundas had the best draft brood mare. 
John Tate had the best team of roadsters ; 
they are good travellers. Jas. Smith’s 
team was placed second ; he also won 
several other good awards. A number of 
good stallions were shown, also a number 
of good saddle horses. 

Shorthorns were not shown in large 
numbers ; some good individuals were 
shown, however. The first prize- aged 
bull was shown by J. R. North, of Fort 
Qu’Appelle .He is a bull of good qual¬ 
ity. Second place went to Geo. Bailey 
for a nice animal but in low flesh. J. B. 
Plawkes showed a fine straight, thrifty. 2- 
year-old. First and second places for 
readings were taken by North and Bailey. 
First and second prize bull calves were 
found in those shown by F. Skinner and 
R. S. Smith respectively. James Pollock. 
Indian Head, had the two first prize aged 
cows. Thos. Skinner had the first prize 
2 -year-old heifer. 

Polled A ngus were the only other pure 
breed of cattle represented. A. Dundas 
& Son, of Qu’Appelle, made some good 
entries ; so also did Thos. Skinner, Kate- 
pwe. 

Grades were well represented, and a lot 
of good animals were shown. J. R. North 
showed two exceptionally good beef cows, 
and secured the herd prize for grade herd, 
headed by a pure bred bull. A number 
of good dairy cows were shown. Thos. 
G ay had the champion dairy cow. 

A small exhibit of pure bred Shropshires 
was made by J. Fessant and P. Isabelle. 

The exhibit of swine was small but 
good. Yorkshire were shown by C. W. 
Hunt, Berkshires by F. T. Skinner. James 
Pollock and J. Howden. There were, 
some good grades shown. 

The show of poultry was a most cred¬ 
itable one. Many of the specimens were 
of high merit and mostly of the useful 
breeds. Plymouth Rocks were the most 
numerous. Light Brahmas, White Wv- 
nndottes and Leghorns also made good 
showings. Ducks and geese were also 
shown. 



The exhibit of roots was good, thougl 
not large. Potatoes were specially fine 
The display of ladies’ work was a veq 
creditable one, and the exhibit of cur« 
meats, pickles, bread and preserves wj 
one of which any district might well fee 
proud. 

The Farmer has pleasure in showij| 
elsewhere in this issue a view of some o 
the prize stock exhibited. 
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284 ^AIM STREET. 
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Good Work at Reasonable Prices. f 


Medal Brand 
Wire Edge 


Ready Roofing 


MAKUFACTUH ED BY— 


The Mica Roofing Co., of New York. 


Can be used on r }ofs of any pitch. Is insured at same 
rate as metal roo fs. Any ordinary workman can ap¬ 
ply it. Costs less than any other roof. Will outwear 
all other roofs s Write for samples. 


Wholesale. JOHN M. O’LOUGHLIN, 

Agent. Lu. Sanford Block, Winnipeg. 5 
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onroy’s Combined Harvester 
and Thresher. 

e of our readers who attended the 
,;>eg Industrial Exhibition this year 
emember seeing a curious looking 
ne, part binder and part threshing 
ne, near the stock buildings. This 
ne was Conroy’s Combined Har- 
and Thresher. It consists of a 
: g table and an elevator, which pass- 
grain into a small threshing ma- 
which threshes, cleans the grain, 
ags it. It is made at Dechene, Ot- 
Co., P. Q., where Mr. Conroy says 
,11 number of these machines have 
h use for three years. His machine 
een at work on the farm of Mayor 
. of Brandon. Speaking to Mr. 
oy, Mayor Evans said : “ I am more 
convinced that your machine is 
hing you claim for it, and that you 
have no trouble in convincing the 
rs of Manitoba that you have a good 
lc and something they require. I 
never had a binder on my farm 
t did such clean work. I took par- 
r trouble to see if there was any 
left in the straw, but I found none, 
ven in the green grain you threshed. 


world. It was working in as soft ground 
as you will ever meet, and immediately 
after a two days’ rain, when both straw 
and grain were very soft, and when you 
add to that being a new machine with an 
untried outfit of men and horses, I must 
say I was astonished at the work it was 
doing, in fact I never saw cleaner or bet¬ 
ter threshed grain. I may say further that 
upon enquiry I find that your machine re¬ 
turns at least three bushels more per acre 
than the owner of the crop expected he 
would get off under the ordinary bind- \ 
as there is no waste in shelling in the 
handling. As your machine can be run 
by three men and six horses, there is not 
the slightest doubt in my mind that crops 
can be harvested in this or any other 
country 50 per cent, cheaper than under 
the present system.” 

John Durnin. who has Mayor 1C us 
farm rented, gives the following in Ins 
testimonial to Mr. Conroy : ” I have 

nothing but praise for it. When I saw it 
working I could not believe that it could 
do any such work in green grain, and have 
no hesitation in saying that the harvester 
works perfectly, and have never seen better 
threshing and very seldom as good. And 
further, you had everything against you. a 
new machine, a new outfit of men and 


Kicking Cows Cured by Kindness. 


Much of the trouble caused by kicking 
cows is due to bad management on 
the part of the milker. In our experience 
there is not one cow in a dozen but that, 
if kindly treated, will soon dispense with 
the habit of kicking without severe meas¬ 
ures being necessary. It pays to be gen¬ 
tle and quiet in handling the cows, and to 
let them know that you are their friend 
and will not harm them. They will soon 
learn to respect you if you will treat them 
kindly. It is all well enough for a cow 
to know and understand that the one who 
does the milking is the “ business man¬ 
ager,” but there is no better way to gain 
the good will of the cow than by gentle¬ 
ness and firmness. Severe measures are, 
as a rule, likely to be resented, and only 
make bad matters worse. A man who is, 
or pretends to be, afraid of a cow has no 
business to do the milking, as a cow can 
easily distinguish this class of individuals 
and is likely to discriminate against them 
by vigorous kicks. I have had consider¬ 
able experience in breaking cows to milk. 
Still. I never experienced much difficulty 
in milking them, but went about the milk¬ 
ing without any straps, rules or regula- 



Conroy’s Combined Harvester and Thresher, at work on the Farm of Mayor Evans, Brandon, Man. 


also cleans the grain thoroughly. No 
cleaner could do it better, and I think this 
: a strong point in favor of your machine 
when you consider that the farmer is 
docked from two to six pounds off each 
bushel for cleaning at the elevators. There 
is no possibility of waste of grain, from 
the fact that every head of grain which is 
cut and falls on the table is carried 1 into 
the separator, and is threshed and passes 
into the bags. Then there is the differ¬ 
ence in the cost of harvesting and thresh¬ 
ing. When you have done cutting and 
threshing with your machine, the cost is 
no greater than cutting and stooking 
would be. After that in the old method 
you have the stacking threshing and board 
of men to pay, which would mean, if you 
hired it all done, about seven cents per 
bushel. And, taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, I think there is a great future 
for your machine in this country, and 
that at no distant date it will take the 
place of the binder and thresher now in 
use in Manitoba.” 

J. A. Christie, President of the Brandon 
Board of Trade, examined the machine at 
work and expressed the following opinion 
of it to Mr. Conroy : “ I have no hesita¬ 
tion in pronouncing the machine a perfect 
success ; when it will work in Manitoba 
under the conditions under which I saw 
it working it will work anywhere in the 


horses, and very soft ground. In ground 
where my binder slipped, your machine 
went right along. The weather also was 
the worst you could have Had, as the 
grain and straw were damp after a two 
days’ rain. If you will guarantee to have 
two machines here in time for cutting I 
will cut my crop next season with your 
harvesters, as I consider I would save at 
least fifty per cent, over the present way 
of handling the harvest. I believe the 
machine has a great future in this conn 
try. In conclusion, the return of the 
grain, which I measured very carefully, 
was at least three to five bushels per acre 
more than my estimate.” 

Besides cutting standing grain the ma¬ 
chine can be used for stook threshing— 
that is, it can be drawn up and down the 
field and the stooks thrown on to the 
machine. The straw is left spread over 
the field, and can be either burned off or 
raked up and drawn into stacks for win¬ 
ter use. 


A man’s wife should always be the same, 
especially to her husband, but if she is 
weak and nervous, and uses Carter’s fron 
Pills, she cannot be, for they make her 
“ feel like a different person,” so they all 
say, and their husbands say so too ! 


tions in regard to kicking, except the tacit 
understanding that we expected good or¬ 
der to prevail. Then, if by accident a pail 
is kicked over, there is not much a man 
can do but to quietly pick up the pail and 
go to the next cow, after finishing that 
one. Some cows are too polite to kick, 
and others kick because they know no 
better. These can easily be persuaded to 
be gentle, and can be cured by kindness. 
Still others kick for the good reason that 
the milking process hurts them. There are 
also, occasionally, cows that kick from 
pure meanness. However, these make ex¬ 
cellent beef.—F. H., in The Cable. 


No other preparation has ever done so 
many people so much good as Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, America's Greatest Medicine. 

Recently Mr. K. P. Armour, of Kansas 
City, with his family and a party of 
friends, paid a visit to Winnipeg. At their 
hotel they enjoyed the breakfast bacon so 
much that they all had a second helping. 
On enquiry, Mr. Armour found it was the 
renowned Red Cross brand, anti promptly 
visited the J. Y. Griffin & Co.’s office and 
ordered a supply for his private car. Mr. 
Armour has charge of the packing house 
in Kansas City and is a nephew rf Mr. 
P D. Armour, of Chicago. 
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While our columns are always open for the discus 
sion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily 
indorse the opinions of all contributors. Correspon¬ 
dents will kindly write on one side of the sheet only 
and in every case give the name—not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All 
correspondence will be subject to revision. 

Four-Horse Evener for the Binder. 

J. L. Telfer, Portage la Prairie, writes : 
—I mail you a tracing of my four-horse 
binder evener, which I believe to be far 
in advance of anything that has been in 
use hitherto. It is not known outside of 
ourselves, and I have lately been urged to 
protect it, but at your request I send you 
the tracing, so that you can make it 
known to the farmers of the country. 

“A study of the cut reveals the principle 
of the construction of the evener. A is a 
piece of two-inch bar iron, 15 inches in 
length, and is bolted to the tongue as near 
to the binder as possible, 10 inches long 
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on the grain side and 5 inches on the other 
side. B is a 2x5 oak scantling 6 feet 6 j 
inches long, placed across the tongue, | 
but by no means fastened to it. C is a ! 
stay 12 inches long and bolted to B, 2 
inches from G end. The holes in C are 
10 inches between centres. It is raised j 
above B at G end, so as to allow of the j 
free working of the two iron rods D. 
which are each 28 inches long. One end 
of each ;rod is bolted to A. and the other 
end to the free or inner end of C along \ 
with the doubletree clasps, one above and' j 
the other below at both ends. E repre- j 
sents two iron rods 34 inches long bolted 
at one end to B at a point 29 inches from 
the end O, and at the other end to A, one 
above and the other below. 

“ Now comes the most essential part— 
the means by which the whiffletrees are 
brought to their proper place on the 
tongue. A staple is driven into the 
scantling at the G end ; a stout leather 
strap passes through this staple around 
the tongue and is buckled together. It is 
by this strap that we adjust the side draft. 
The whole thing wants to be loose, so that 
the strain comes directly on the iron 
evener. The strap should not be given a 
lap around the tongue. 

“ If any of the readers of your paper 
should take the trouble to try this evener 
and follow these directions carefully, they 


will find that it will work well, and that 
there will be no trouble with the horses 
crowding. I will be pleased to hear, 
through the columns of The Farmer, from 
any one who makes one of these four- 
horse binder eveners.” 

Stone Building. 

D. L., Kemnay :—“ I am thinking of 
building a stone granary. Have you ever 
seen one built of stone without any inside 
lining of other material, and. if so, what 
kind of satisfaction did it give ? Would 
grain spoil by coming in contact with 
bare outside stone wall ? ” 

Answer.—Of the numerous new stone 
buildings we have seen in the west we 
cannot recollect one that was used for the 
storage of grain in direct contact with 
the walls. Such storage has been usually 
made in the second story, and that as a 
rule is built of lumber. We think that if 
a building is used for grain storage only, 
there would be no risk of injury to the 
grain by lying against the wall. The 
moisture that is frequently seen on the 
inside of stone walls is caused by the dif¬ 
ference in temperature of the air outside 
and that inside. In a cattle stable, for 
example, the moisture on the wall is due 
to the fact that the stone is a rapid conduc¬ 
tor of heat and cold. The invisible vapor 
in the warm, moist air of the stable be¬ 
comes condensed by contact with the 
stone and will form faint streams running 
down the face of the wall. If. as in our 
winter, the outside frost is very keen, that 
moisture may show as ice or white hoar 
frost, and grain will get serious injury by 
prolonged contact with such a wall. But 
used as a granary only there would be next 
to no difference between the outside and 
inside temperature, and therefore no con¬ 
densation on the face of the wall. Grain 
kept in a boarded granary out in the field 
gets no injury from frost or damp, provid¬ 
ed it was put there in proper condition 
when threshed. But if threshed off the 
stook and not properly sweated in the 
stack, there would be no chance of grain 
getting dried inside a stone wall, and that 
\vall would by a shallow observer be 
blamed as the cause of consequent musti¬ 
ness. 


Ice House—Separator. 

Subscriber, Fleming. N.W.T.. writes : 
—“ Would you. or some of your readers, 
furnish information .as to how I can best 
construct a suitable ice house for a dairy j 
of about ten cows ? How can ice be kept 
in absence of sawdust ? Would there be 
much, or any. loss between deep setting 
milk in ice water as compared with using 
a cream separator ?” 

Answer.—On page 30 of The Nor - 
West Farmer for January. 1898. you will 
find hints on the construction of an ice 
house without sawdust. If you have only 
ten cows and can store ice. it would 
scarcely pay to buy a separator. Like 
every new invention, the separator is be¬ 
ing rapidly improved, and is also getting 
cheaper year by year..If, by rubbing along 
a year and losing only a small proportion 
of'your butter fat for want of a separator, 
you may get a machine at less cost., per¬ 
haps simpler also in construction. And 
besides that, a calf really gets some good 
out of that lost cream, though the manu¬ 
facturers don’t say so. 

Fungus on Rhubarb. 

W. Rowles, Lucas, Mam, writes: —, 
“ Please inform me what is the matter 
with my rhubarb. It turns a rusty brown 
color and gradually dwindles away. When 
dug up the crown of the roots seems to 
be decayed ?” 

Answer.—It is .being destroyed by a 
fungus disease, and the only cure is to dig 


up all the plants attacked and plant some- 
thing else in their place. Get new roots 
from some other garden, and plant a good 
way off from the present bed. Don't use 
any tool in planting the new that has been 
in contact with the old, or the new will 
soon become affected. 


Poisoned Pigs. 


Subscriber, Oswald, writes :—“ I would 
like to find out through your valuable 
paper what five of my pigs died of. i will 
give you the symptoms as far as I know 
of them. There were six spring pigs in the 
one pen, and they were all well and 
hearty when I fed them at T o’clock in the 
evening, and at 9, just as I was gutting 
through with the chores, my boy lied 
me and said there was something v ong 
with the pigs, and when I got tiler five 
of them were dead, and the other was 
sick, so I watched it. It seemed to be in 
terrible pain, but kept lying down most 
of the time, and kept groaning, till at last 
it got up, and, as it walked, it stage. red, 
and then it began to vomit. It did that 
three time, and then went and lay clown 
alongside of two that were dead, and it 
seemed much easier, so I went to bed, 
and in the morning it was all right. They 
have been getting fed lately with L iled 
roots, mangels, sugar beets and tin lips, 
with shorts mixed in, and the clearings 
from the granary, oats and wheat all 
boiled together. The milk from two 
cows, and the buttermilk from six 
would let the milk sour, and then m . it 
with the roots and once a day I v mid 
throw them in an armful of pig \ ed. 
Their trough was cleaned up the ight 
they died. There was the sow and me 
more of her litter in a pen adjoining, and 
all were getting the same feed, and key 
were not affected. They have been let¬ 
ting salt and sulphur occasionally. AY uld 
you please let me know what disca it 
is, and how to guard against it in the 
future ?” 

Answer . — The symptoms descr ied 
point strongly to poisoning by somet ng 
taken with the last feed, probably an over¬ 
dose of salt, which you say you have ! en 
giving, as well as sulphur. Pigs are 
easily poisoned with salt, a fact no as 
widely known as it should be, and sh Id 
get little or none of it. If not salt, is 
possible something poisonous, sucl as 
Milestone, or gopher poison contar ng 
arsenic, may have been swept up with the 
cleaning of the granary and thus got to 
their feed. 
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Sheep and Weeds. 

|a 1- McLay, Horse Hills, Alta,,writes: 
L" In your issue for July, John Brander 
KL,. to my article in your May issue on 
«Slr ■:> and Weeds.” He was sorry I did 
Tot . the number of bushels raised pci 
Jfe ’ ; id the number of sheep pastured on 
t t,, ur acres. I sent the number of bush- 
eh r, ed per acre and asked the editor to 
Tubi- : . it, but probably he did not get it 
ti: as I did not send full particulars 

th statement first sent. I raised 
{} b liels per acre of No. 1 Red Fyfe. 
tbi number of sheep pastured was, as 
near 3 I can recollect, about 40 head, 20 
ty CS nd 20 lambs. I turned them in 
tbo the 10th of June, dnd they were 
bi here a little more than half the time 
un ti e middle of September, when they 
I vver Mowed to run over the rest of the 
fiek' The article referred to explains the 
est had summer fallowed another piece 
ie ie summer, about 20 acres, and had 
rr ued it twice, at two different times ; 
will ickwheat and pigweed grew up after 
finr I turned the sheep on this, and 
;thev ileaned off all weeds, packed the soil, 
4 n d Iso scattered their manure evenly 
Tver he land. Now, I have a fine crop of 
yh with few weeds, and although this 

Xas dry spring, the land did not dry 

lit .either did it blow with wind. I did 
tot ir the soil, only put the seeder on. 

I “ iso grew the finest crop of potatoes 
fcy ' icing a piece off, and turning the 

( the in at night. In the spring I plow 

|iad Iant potatoes every second furrow, 
And. s I don’t cut the seed, consequently 
I h: • no dry rot. I harrow the ground 
[inti I have a good seed bed. Weed 
[eel: soon germinate. I turn the sheep 
bn. possibly several times, and I have no 
pioi trouble with weeds that season. I 
a shovel plow (as I do all my own 
|bl mithing), and furrow up when the 
pot.ioes are far enough advanced. I 
■lever have to use a hoe. In the fall I 
[piov- up with a home-made potato digger, 
which does excellent work, though not 
[patented. By following the above plan 
never miss a crop, either in the field or 
[the garden. , 

Hie editor in his note asks me to be 
good enough to explain if land pastured 
by keep and plowed would not produce 
too rank a growth in ordinary seasons, 
and be apt to get frozen. Yes, in an or- 
dii .ry season it would, but last year was 
drier: than usual, and my wheat on the 
pastured land ripened all right. I did not 
keep the grain separate that was grown 
on the two different pieces of land, but it 
was easily seen that the disked land gave 
the heaviest crop, shorter straw and 
plumper grain. It ripened six days earl¬ 
ier. 

I hope my explanation will be plain 
[to Mr. Brander and others. I would like 
to hear from any parties who have tried 
pasturing sheep on weedy land. I have 
found nothing pay as well as a bunch of 
sheep. They produce profit in one year 
in three directions — Wool, mutton and 
lambs.” 


Volunteer Crops after Hall. 

Rambler, Chater, writes :—“Having oc¬ 
casion this season to do considerable trav¬ 
elling through the district north of here, 
which was hailed last year, I was not a 
little interested in the volunteer crops. 
Some of the best looking crops I saw had 
not had a handful of grain sown. Some 
farmers, by one method of cultivation, 
had their crops too thin, while others 
were perhaps a trifle too thick. I would 
like to hear through your October num¬ 
ber from some of the farmers in this dis¬ 
trict, giving their experience and the re¬ 
sults.” 

Answer.—We see very little to be learn¬ 
ed from the discussion of volunteer crops. 


A hailstorm strikes a nearly ripe crop, or 
a wind hits an over-ripe one, and a lot of 
grain is shed. If the land is good and 
clean a volunteeer crop next year will 
pay. But that is the exception, and for 
one such crop worth having there are half 
a dozen that prove an actual loss through 
weeds and uneven growth. If, after an 
accident, such as hail, does happen, the 
stand next spring looks good, it may be 
all right to leave it, but that is a rare 
case. We have seen a good crop of that 
sort, but not often. 


Keeping Mice Out of Stacks. 

G. R. B., Brandon “ What is the best 
method of fixing stacks of oat sheaves 
which are to be kept for feed against the 


inroads of mice? I have heard that there 
is some plant which grows here which 
will keep them away by putting a little 
among the sheaves in the outside rows.” 

Answer :—We do not know of the plant. 
Does anyone know anything about it ? 

Pruning Currant and Gooseberry Bushes 

J. H., Brandon :—“ What is the best 
time to prune currant and gooseberry 
bushes ? Also please give some informa¬ 
tion as to what have been found to be the 
best methods in this country ?” 

Answer.—Pruning may be done at al¬ 
most any season, but perhaps there is no 
better time than in August. It can be 
done this fall. To prune both the currant 
and gooseberry it is necessary to know 
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that very_ little fruit is borne on wood of 
last year’s growth. Two-year-old wood 
bears a good crop, but the heaviest crop 
is always on three-year-old wood. The 
oldest wood, weakened by age, should be 
cut out close to the ground and enough 
new shoots left to take its place. From 
onc-fourth to one-third of the new shoots 
should be left each year to replace the old 
wood cut out. The rest should be cut 
out, because a fair sized bush, is better 
than too large a one. What we have said 
so far applies to black currants. Red 
currants grow slightly differently, the fruit 
being borne on spurs from the main 
stems. The principle of bearing and prun¬ 
ing, however, are the same. About one- 
third of these spurs should be cut back 
each year, ar.d it is not wise to allow too 
many stems in a bush. Gooseberries are 
pruned much the same as red currants. 
From .a third to a half of the new shoots 
are cut off each year. 


take off, and are also building a new 
piggery.” 


As Others See Us. 


Among the Breeders. 


James Yule, manager of the Prairie 
Home Stock Farm, Crystal City, writes:— 
“The Prairie Home herds got home from 
the fairs without any misfortune, and are 
doing well after their trip. Jud& e > the 
sweepstakes bull, is now looking better 
than lie was at the fairs, and is the only 
animal we refuse to sell. Inquiries are 
coming in daily for stock. The following 
are the sales made during the fairs : To 
Purvis Thompson, Pilot Mound, the -1- 
year-old bull Caithness (22065), bred by 
A. W. Smith, Maple Lodge, Ont. When 
he left Prairie Plome his weight was 2,6'20 
lbs., and he is now in good hands, and 
will be heard of again. Bridesmaid and 
her heifer calf and the yearling heifer, 
Lama, go to McLean, N. Dakota. Mr. 
Hoff made a good choice. Crimson 
Knight, the bull calf that headed the 
voting herd, has gone to Mr. Chalmers, 
Hayfield. He is a calf of great substance 
and splendid breeding. To Adamson 
Bros., Gladstone, a bull calf. To Purvis 
Thomson, Pilot Mound, one Yorkshire 
sow. To John Greenway, Crystal City, 
Yorkshire sow. One Yorkshire boar to 
cacli of the following : Robert Kemp, La 
Salle ; Weibe Bros, Rosenfeldt ; John W. 
Parker, Blythfield ; John Milloy, Beres- 
ford ; Pliram Gills, Grafton. To W. J. 
Helliwell. Oak Lake, one Shropshire ram. 
To W. McKay, Glencross, one ram lamb. 
We do not intend to show the cattle any 
more this fall. We have a large crop to 


John I. Hobson. Guelph, Ont., presi¬ 
dent of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ 
I Association, writes :—“ I am just in re- 
I ceipt of the August number o-f The Nor’- 
j West Farmer. It is a splendid paper. 

; Not only does this August issue contain 
[ a great deal of useful information, includ¬ 
ing a well-written-up description of the 
leading fairs held in Manitoba, but the il¬ 
lustrations display artistic excellence of a 
very high order. It is to be hoped that 
the farmers and the stockmen of Mani¬ 
toba and the Territories will loyally sup¬ 
port and assist you in keeping your paper 
up to such a, high standard. To do that 
requires the co-operation and material aid 
of the farmers of the country. It is not 
putting it at all too strongly to say that it 
ought to be in every farm home in all 
your western land. There is no more 
powerful factor leading up to a higher 
state of agriculture, and to the carrying 
out of more profitable practices in farm¬ 
ing, than the dissemination of useful know¬ 
ledge through the medium of the agricul¬ 
tural press. The man of ambition who is 
desirous of standing in the front rank of 
the successful farmers of the country 
knows well that he cannot afford to do 
without agricultural papers. Life is too 
short, and a farmer’s own locality is con¬ 
fined within too narrow limits for him to 
learn all that is worth knowing of his call¬ 
ing from his own experience and observa¬ 
tion. I have often thought that one of 
the greatest mistakes which some farm¬ 
ers make is, that, after giving their sons 
and daughters an opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing a fairly good education in the school¬ 
room, they refuse in their own homes to 
supply them with that mental food so es¬ 
sential to the growth of the mind. 

“Allow me to correct a mistake which 
appears on page 356 of the issue of your 
paper referred to. In quoting what I had 
said about the exhibit of cattle at the Win¬ 
nipeg fair, it reads as follows : ‘ In com¬ 
menting upon the cattle display at the In¬ 
dustrial, said that he had never seen a 
better collection in point of qualify, etc.’ 
I was, in speaking in that way, referring 
to the three herds of Shorthorns—not the 
general display.” 


G. W. Clemons, St. George, Ont., judge 
of dairy cattle at Winnipeg, writes :—“ I 
reached home safe and sound, and not 


i 

t 

fa 
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much the worse for the long tri; ' | 
though this was my first trip west, 
it may not be my last, for nowher ha«| 

I found a more hospitable peopk 
excellence of your fair was in ma ; | 
partments a distinct surprise to in and 
the August number of The Nui Wei 
Farmer gave a splendid description | 
the 'leading features. It was an . i.-tk 
number, and a credit to western j< 
ism. I hope that your efforts to p >vide| 
a high class paper are appreciate 
they deserve.” 

Thos. Russell, Exeter, Ont., juc! c 
beef breeds at the Winnipeg Iii'dt : ,| 
writes :—"As the great exhibitions i 
undoubtedly the one interesting ev< i 
the month, at least to the agricn oral I 
classes, it was especially fitting tha- youj 
should issue an exhibition number o 
Nor'-West Farmer, and that numb I 
credit to your province. One of the reat 
features of your issue is the nun.ii <; 
excellent illustrations of the prize-wi mg 
exhibits at the fairs. The value oi ; lese 
cannot be estimated too highly, for - no 
other way can such an accurate and Let 
ing impression of the individual pot s oi 
merit in the different animals be coin, ycd. 
Your reports of the judging are full ami 
generally pointed and suggestive.” 

J. F. Quin, V.S., Brampton, Ont., who I 
was one of the judges of horses at the 
Winnipeg Industrial, writes :—" I an: de¬ 
lighted with the description of the fairs, as 
given in the August number of The For'- i 
West Fanner. They are the best I ever 
saw. In fact, every department, in my 
opinion, is up to date. You deserve a 
lot of credit, and the patronage of every 
farmer and stockman in your country. I 
was benefitted by my trip very much, and 
delighted with what I saw of the -coun¬ 
try.” 


Whatever may be the future of Mani¬ 
toba with regard to growing the larger 
fruits, it is a matter of great importance 
that all the smaller kinds of fruit can be 
grown most successfully. All they want 
is the proper care and attention—the know 
how. H. Cook, of Souris, picked 350 
quarts of red currants from the bushes on 
a piece of ground 27 feet wide and 60 feet 
long. There is no reason why every farm 
i'l Manitoba cannot produce all Lite 3'O.iil 
fruit that can be used on the farm. 

When it becomes necessary to kill the 
young kittens always leave one for the 
mother. Cats suffer greatly when all 
their kittens are taken from them. 
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Live Stock Impounded.. 

I ! ••ice. Pound No. 4. Sec. 12, Tp. 18, R. 
£ ; ine heifer, color red,with white belly. 
Redmond, poundkceper. 
ranklin, Sec. 15, 3, 4 East—One mare 
c , olor bay, two- years old, white strip 
or Lee, three white feet ; one mare colt, 
co 1 r bay, two years old, white spot on 
[ ; , one white foot ; one mare, color 
1 „ n, nearly black, white spot on face, 
v . spot on right front foot. R. D. 
S :h, Carlowrie. 

mover—One mare, color bay, white 
st . on face, split up under lip, right hind 
f, white ; one mare, color sorrel, white 
S| on forehead, left hind foot white : 

horse, color gray, burnt mark (L) on 
|, boulder. Jacob Neufeld, Steinbach. 

ngford — One mare, color bay, two 
I feet white. P. Gosling, Neepewa. 

nali, Sec. 16, 13, 17 W.—One heifer 
c color red, about four months old. 
rt Kerr, poundkeeper. 
lanah, Sect 14 Tp. 13, R. 18—One 
i color buckskin, about fi years old, 
I ided (P) on right hip and 2 on left 
i one horse, color buckskin, about 7 
old. branded (P) on right hip. H. 

! ris, poundkeeper. 

danah, Sec. 2, 15, 17 W.—One horse 
ing, color white, aged ; one Clyde 
, color bay, about 3 years old, white 
on face and two white hind feet ; 
pony horse, color roan, with white 
and one hind foot white, branded cn 
hip, aged. Alex. R. Douglass, Frank¬ 
lin 

iitage la Prairie. Pound No. 5, Parish 
127—One gelding, color bay, with 
c stripe on face, little white on hind 
and branded C. S. on off shoulder, 
h. Richardson, Portage la Prairie, 
pringfield — One bull, color red, with 
' te stripe on back, one year old. F. 

.!rie, Millbrook. 

mth Milbrook Pound—One bull,color 
! ack, with white face, about 2 years old. 
Laurie, poundkeeper. 
outh .Norfolk, Sec. 20, Tp. 7, R. 11 W— 
< hie pony mare, color bay, star on fo-re- 
d, abut 5 years old, branded on the 
gilt front shoulder (indistinct). Chas. 
i urber, poundkeeper. 

Winchester, 18, 3, 25.—One horse, color 
chestnut, aged, white strip from forehead 
right side of nose, both hind feet white, 
luandcd on left shoulder J. F. T.. on left 
hip J. F. N., and white spots on left side. 
R. J. Hartry, Napinka. 


Teacher—What do we learn from the 
story of Samson. Tommy (with unpleas¬ 
ant results still manifest)—That it doesn't 
pay to have women folks cut a feller's 
hair. 

A florist of many years’ experience gives 
the following recipe for preserving bou¬ 
quets : Wben you receive a bouquet 
sprinkle it lightly with, fresh water ; then 
put it into a vessel containing soapsuds, 
which nourishes the roots and keeps the 
flowers as bright as new. Take the bou¬ 
quet out of the suds every morning and 
lay it sideways in fresh water, the stock 
entering first ; keep it there a minute or 
two, and then take it out a.nd sprinkle the 
flowers lightly by the hand with pure 
water. Replace the bouquet in the soap¬ 
suds and the flowers will bloom as fresh 
as when first gathered. The soapsuds 
should be changed every third day. By 
observing these rules a bouquet can be 
kept bright and beautiful for at least one 
month, and will last still longer in a very 
passable state. But the attention to the 
fair and frail creatures as directed above 
must be strictly observed. 


Fall Fairs, 1898. 


Western (London, Ont.)—Sept. 8 to 27. 
Central Canada (Ottawa). — September 
16 to 24. 

Hrmiota—Sept. 23 
Wolseley—Sept. 27. 

South Saskatchewan Ag. Soc. (St.Louis 
de Langevin)—Sept. 27. 

Rothbury and Logbcrg (Rothbury) — 
Sept. 28. 

Woodlands (Meadow Lea)—Sept. 28. 
Springfield (Dugald)—Sept. .18 and 29. 
Saltcoats—Sept. 29. 

Moosomin—Sept. 29. 

Fish Creek (Calgary)—Sept. 29. 
Morden—Sept. 29 and 30. 

Lome Ag. Soc. (Somerset)—Sept. 30. 
Strathclair—Sept. 30. 

Oak River—Sept. 30. 

Argyle, Woodlands, Woonona—Sept.30. 
Gilbert Plains—Oct. 1. 

Mountain (Crystal City)—Oct. 1. 
Beausejcur—Oct 3 and 4. 

Mountain E. D., No. 2—(Pilot Mound) 
— Oct. 4. 

South Edmonton—Oct. 4 a.nd 5. 
Kildcnan and St. Paul’s (Kildon.m) — 
Oct. 4 and 5. 

Dauphin—Oct. 5. 

Norfolk, No. 2 (Austin)—Oct. 5. 

Lome (Saskatchewan) (Prince Albert) 
-Oct. 5. 

Russell—Oct. 5. 

South. Brandon (Wawanesa)—Oct. 5. 
Holland—Oct. 5. 

Dauphin—Oct. 5. 

Carillon—Oct. 5. 

Rockwood (Stonewall)—Oct. 5 and 6. 
St. Andrew’s (Selkirk)—Oct. 5 and 6. 
Minnedosa—Oct. 6. 

Innisfail—Oct. 6. 

Elkhorn—Oct. G. 

Gladstone—Oct. 6. 

Deloraine—Oct. 0 and 7. 

Lacombe—Oct. 6 and 7. 

Rapid City—Oct. 7. 

Dufferin (Carman)—Oct. 6 and 7. 
Baldur—Oct. 7 and 8. 

B. C. Provincial (New Westn jinster)— 
Oct. 5 to 13. 

Virden—Oct. 11 and 12. 

Beautiful Plains (Neepawa) — Oct. 11 
and 12. 

Woodlands, No. 2 (St. Francois Xav¬ 
ier)—Oct. 11 and 12. 

Glenwood (Souris)—Oct. 13 and 14. 
Turtle Mountain (Boissevain)—Oct. 13 
and 14. 


Must not be confounded with common 
cathartic or purgative pills. Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills are entirely unlike them 
in every respect. One trial will prove 
their superiority. 

When a horse has returned to the stable 
after a long ride he should by no means 
be unsaddled within from half an hour to 
an hour after dismounting or it may tend 
to the production of saddle galls, which 
may be very difficult to cure. These galls 
have tluir origin in uneven pressure of 
the saddle, due to faulty construction, from 
shifting of the saddle when the girths 
slacken, and not infrequently from bad 
riding. The reason why the non-removal 
of the saddle for some time after dis¬ 
mounting acts as a protective against sore 
backs is well explained by Moller. Where 
an injury has taken place the vessels are 
compressed and almost bloodless. If pres¬ 
sure be now suddenly removed blood is 
vigorously forced into the paralyzed ves- 
ses and may thus rupture the walls. On 
the other hand, if the saddle is allowed to 
remain some time in position circulation 
is gradually restored without injury. The 
fact that the swelling appears after the re¬ 
moval of the saddle supports this explana¬ 
tion.—London Live Stock Journal. 


Sweating in the Stack. 

One of the things that every old-timer 
has learned, generally by experience that 
cost money or money's worth, is the very 
great advantage of having wheat properly 
cured. In the dry climate of California 
it may be let stand uncut till it is threshed 
by the same machine that cuts off the ripe 
heads, and the newly-threshed grain can 
be stored in an elevator without any fear 
of its getting damaged or musty. But 
the almost universal experience of West¬ 
ern Canada is that unless the grain stands 
in the stack till the excess of moisture in 
the kernel is sweated out, it will not have 
the bright color of first quality wheat and 
is very liable to get musty if not even 
heated in the bin. 

There has been and there promises to 
continue to be considerably more moisture 
this season than the average, and, even 
after standing a fortnight in stook, the 
grain is bound to be more or less raw. 
thresh it in that state, and store it in bulk 
and the risk of heating, or getting off 
color, with corresponding loss of grade, 
is greater than would be the case in or¬ 
dinary seasons. This is liable to be over¬ 
looked in the rush of harvest, but we 
cannot break any natural law with im¬ 
punity, and the wisdom of stacking, this 
season especially, will be demonstrated 
very plainly before most of us are two 
months older. Buyers are wide enough 
awake, and will be pretty sharp to detect 
defects of the kind here mentioned and 
knock down the price accordingly. 


Cinderella’s 
fairy god-moth¬ 
er, with one 
touch of her 
magic wand, 
transformed 
the maiden’s 
rags and tatters 
into the richest 
silks and sat¬ 
ins. There are 
thousands of 
young women 
to - day who 
need a fairy 
god - mother 
who will touch 
them with the 
wand of health. 
A girl’s best 
gift is her 
health. 

Every girl 
may be a 
healthy girl 
and become a 
healthy wife 
and a capable mother, if she will but take 
the proper care of herself in a womanly 
way. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
the best medicine for ailing women, young 
or old. It strengthens and invigorates the 
organs distinctly feminine. It promotes 
regularity of their functions. It allays ir¬ 
ritation and inflammation. It checks un¬ 
natural and exhausting drains. It puts the 
whole organism concerned in wifehood and 
motherhood into perfect condition. 

Almost all of the ills of womankind are 
traceable to some form of what is known as 
“ female complaint.” Troubles of this kind 
unfit a woman for wifehood and mother¬ 
hood. Thousands of grateful women have 
been rendered healthy and happy by the 
use of this marvelous medicine. At their 
own request, the experience and testimony 
of many of them have been included in Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser. 
The 11 Favorite Prescription ” is sold by all 
good dealers and an honest dealer will not 
try to induce you to take an inferior substi¬ 
tute for the sake of extra profit. 

Mrs. G. A. Conner, of Alleghany Springs, 
Montgomery Co., Va., writes: “ My daughter, 
aged 15 years, had a goitre coming on her neck 
and it disfigured her very much. I am happy to 
say that it has disappeared after the use or one 
bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription." 

In paper covers, 31 oue-cent stamps; cloth 
binding, 50 cents. Dr. Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser. Address Doctor 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
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scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we will 
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will at any time give our personal attention to any 
complaints which we receive. Always mention this 
paper when answering advertisements, as adver- | 
tisers often advertise different things in several 


either, but is just as strong in the Terri¬ 
tories. 

We cannot understand why storekeep¬ 
ers do not right royally support the 
creameries. Neither can we understand 
why they should pay. as we know they 
have done, 16c. and 17c. a pound for but¬ 
ter (in trade, of course), and sell it again 
to the wholesale dealers at from 12c. to 
14c. We cannot believe that they are los¬ 
ing the difference, and the supposition 
naturally is that they are charging enough 
extra on the goods they sell to make up 
any loss. If they do, the farmers are the 
ones to suffer. Can’t they see it ? 

Creamery butter commands a high price 
because it is an exportable article, which 
dairy butter is not. The creameries, by 
removing a large amount of butter out of 
the country, are the means of keeping the 
price of dairy butter higher than it would 
otherwise be. If the creameries in Mani¬ 
toba were all shut down, the price of dairy 
butter would soon go all to smash. The 
creameries are struggling for an existence; 
it costs money to equip and run them, 
and the decidedly unfair competition of 
the storekeepers is very hard on them. 
If a creamery is beaten out now in any 
place, dairying will get a setback that it 
will take years to overcome. The cream¬ 
ery is recognized as the best way of mak¬ 
ing up the butter of a country. It relieves 
the farm home of the drudgery of butter- 


papers. 

LETTERS. 

Either on business or editorial matters, should be ! 
addressed simply “The Nor'-West Farmer, P. O , 
Box 1310, Wmaipeg," and not to any individual. 


making and gives the cash in hand, so 
that it can be spent where desired. We 
feel sure that the farmer will not leave the 
store he has always dealt with, if he is 


Look at Your Subscription Label. 

When you pay your subscription, watch the name 
label on the next two issues which you receive. On 
the first issue following payment, it might not give 
the correct date—the type-setting machine may 
make an error and the prool not be corrected before 
mailing day. But if the date is not correct on the 
second issue please notify us by postal card. 

Look at the date label now. Are you in 
arrears ? Are you “paid up” to the present date? The 
label will tell you. If in arrears, please renew 
promptly. 


WINNIPEG, SEPTEMBER, 1898. 



SHORT SIGHTED. 

- « 

On account of the amount of railroad 
building that has been going on in the 
province and at the Crow's Nest Pass, and 
the closeness with which it was gathered 
up last fall, dairy butter has been in ex¬ 
tra good demand. This state of affairs, 
combined with the prospect of good 
prices for wheat and the opposition of the 
storekeepers, has worked sad havoc with 
the creameries of the Province. In the 
July issue of The Farmer we published a 
letter from a creamery patron with refer¬ 
ence to the opposition of the local store¬ 
keepers to the creamery. Since then the 
Manitou creamery has closed down for 
want of support. As soon as the cream¬ 
ery closed, down went the price of dairy 
butter three cents or more. Since then 
we understand the price has been restor¬ 
ed to its former level. The Neepawa 
creamery, too, has had to close through 
lack of patronage. The stores offering 
the farmers such prices for dairy butter as 
to coax them to quit the creamery, make 
up their own butter and sell it to the 
storekeepers. At nearly every point where 
there is a creamery there is the same un¬ 
fair competition on the part of the store¬ 
keepers. It is not confined to Manitoba, 


given a proper discount for cash purchas¬ 
es. Storekeepers should stand by the 
creamery. It is a most short-sighted pol¬ 
icy on their part to strangle it, and they 
are standing in their own light more than 
they think for when they attempt to do so. 
The price of dairy butter is high this year, 
and it must be remembered that at this 
season of the year storekeepers are usual¬ 
ly hunting a customer for their butter, 
and may be doing so yet this year. It 
may be that part of this increased price 
at local points is the result of competition 
among the storekeepers themselves, with¬ 
out any thought of the creamery ; never¬ 
theless, it has been hard on the creamery. 
This, combined with the prospects of a 
big wheat crop and indifference to the 
creamery on the part of many farmers, 
has made the present season a most try¬ 
ing one. To the farmers we would say 
most strongly, stand by the creamery. 
Don’t be enticed away from it by any 
alluring offers of high prices for your but¬ 
ter. You are the one that stands to lose 
by the shutting down of the creamery, 
and that to an almost absolute certainty. 
The closing of the creamery is not a 
question of to-day, or this year, but of 
years, and your loss will continue for 
years also. It will ultimately be to 
your gain, and the storekeeper's, too, to 
loyally support the creamery and keep it 
running. 

Don't be shortsighted in this matter ; 
look ahead. The price of butter at the 
present moment is not the most import¬ 
ant point in this question. Don’t be 
penny wise and pound foolish. 


SUCCESS OF THE FAIRS. 

The fall fairs will soon be in full swing 
and much of their success will depend up¬ 
on the officers, but more especially on the 
secretary. Every member of the board of 
directors must be a worker. Those who 
think they are appointed out of honor and 
do nothing are a drag on the rest, worse 
than useless, and the society should get 
rid of them. The directors should be men 
that have faith in the utility of their show, 
and that the object lessons seen at the 
fair have an educational value. They 


should have a purpose in all their work 
Even the amusements should have a pur¬ 
pose in them. The amusements are a 
necessary adjunct to a successful fair, but 
all degrading or demoralizing influence! 
should be rigorously excluded. One or 
two good amusements are better than too 
many. The utility idea should be kept in 
view in arranging the classes for prizes, 
and in the races as well as the exhibits of 
live stock. Safe and comfortable quarters 
should be provided for live stock, and this 
should be in a central place, not away in 
some out-of-the-way corner. 

Make the fair grounds as attractive as 
possible. Shade trees and seats should be 
arranged so that visitors can rest in com¬ 
fort. A liberal supply of pure drinking 
water is a most important thing. A col¬ 
lection of noxious weeds would make a 
most interesting exhibit, if they were >ro- 
perly named and labelled. A test oi 
draft teams is always interesting to the 
public, though not always satisfactory to 
the owners. Particular attention sh mid 
be paid to the selection of judges. I ake 
arrangements for a place where a ood 
meal can be had. 

Every one connected with the mar ,ge- 
ment of our local fall fairs should di all 
in his power to close out of the gro .nds 
the many varieties of fakes and fr. uds 
that follow all such entertainments and 
prey on the simplicity of the rural p fil¬ 
iation by means of games of chance and 
other objectionable practices. Such Pas¬ 
cals cannot be too severely dealt with. 
Our own principal fair, the Winnipeg In¬ 
dustrial, has not raised its reputaion 
among the best class of the communit by 
its toleration of some of the same clas oi 
“ attractions.” The Minnesota State ' air 
has for a number of years been enti ely 
free of gamblers, cane racks and kirn ed 
questionable schemes. It took a long 
and determined effort to place the air 
where it is, and where it is hoped it ill 
always remain, and our own fair n n- 
agers, great and small, cannot too soon 
follow its example. 

Provide toilet facilities for both r.:en 
and women. This is a much negleoed 
feature of many shows. 

Above all, advertise the fair well. T1 re 
is no use in working hard to get uj a 
good show and then not telling any ne 
about it. Make your fair a success. 


LIVE STOCK INSPECTOR WANTE ). 


A Montreal report is as follows :— 

“Actinomycosis, a disease amongst c it- 
tle, popularly called lumpy jaw, is said to 
be becoming too common at the Eastern 
Abattoir, Montreal, to be pleasant to the 
health atuhorities of that city. Dr. La- 
berge reported no less than ten cases at 
that place one day last week, and all of 
the diseased animals were accordingly 
destroyed. It seems hard to trace such 
cases back to the localities where they 
originated, as the cattle frequently pass 
through the hands of several dealers be¬ 
fore reaching Montreal, but it is thought 
they come principally from some part of 
Manitoba.” 

An attempt was made during last ses¬ 
sion of the Dominion House to have local 
inspection made more rigid at western 
shipping points, and thus prevent all in¬ 
fected animals from going east, but noth¬ 
ing was done. Infected animals cannot 
pass for export, and there is no use send¬ 
ing such animals to Montreal. It seems 
that they do not want them there. Neither 
do the people of Manitoba want to have 
lumpy jaw beef served up to them. Com¬ 
plaints are made that Winnipeg does get 
a good lot of it. It is high time a good 
live stock inspector was appointed at Win¬ 
nipeg- . , jj 
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W NIPEG’S DAIRY BY-LAW AND 
SOME OF ITS RESULTS. 

IT dairy by-law of the City of Winni- 
it ns now been in operation for some 
tii ind no doubt has had a good effect 
in iproving the methods of dairymen, 
in adicating disease, and in ensuring a 
be and pflrer milk supply to Hie citi- 
of Winnipeg. In this we see ncth- 
lg ut what is highly commendable, but 
Ll. i we examine the means by which 
mi 'culosis cows are got -id of we find 
e: ng a condition of affairs which is 

hi c objectionable. It seems that dairy- 
in ire at liberty to dispose of cows that 
re to the tuberculin test in any way 
th see fit, provided they get them out of 
tp herd and cease to sell the milk from 
tli In consequence of this a trade in 
d sed animals has sprung up between 
tli dairymen and some of he farmers in 
tl icinity of Winnipeg. One nan does 
qi a business in buying these cows and 
It ruing calves Upon their milk, which 
pl.es are then sold for veal to the city 
butchers. No doubt others are engaged 
in the same business. When too far ad- 
v iced in disease to be of any use in this 
pay. the animals are slaughtered and the 
Vic i either sold by the quarter in the 
pity, or else made up into sausages. Milk¬ 
men are supposed to notify the inspector 

f vhenever milk is procured from any 
ource besides their own tested cows, but 
t is well known that in times of scarcity 
' k is obtained from any possible source, 
land it is not at all improbable that some 
|of >t comes from cows that have been ex¬ 
iled from the city herds. 

-Hiis may appear to be a purely local 
question, and our country readers may 
m.v what is that to us if the people of, 
V, mnipeg are satisfied ? In some respects 
the farmers need not care if the Winui- 
peggers are living occasionally on diseas¬ 
ed meat or drinking the milk of tubercu¬ 
lous cows, but are they satisfied to have 
the city unload its diseased animals upon 
the surrounding country ? Where a man 
knowingly buys diseased cows he deserves 
no pity, but how is it with the innocent 
buyer of such animals ? How many 
farmers know that the healthy cow is 
branded on the right horn, and the dis¬ 
eased one on the left ? Can we suppose 
that every dairyman is so honest that he 
always points this out to the purchaser ? 
Or what is to prevent the tell-tale horns 
from being removed ? In some of the 
most recent tests of dairy cattle in the 


city 20 per cent, were found diseased. 
Are the dairymen going to dispose of all 
these cattle at the price of diseased ani¬ 
mals ? The law which permits such 
traffic in diseased cattle is wrong and 
should be amended. Such restrictions 
should be enacted as would ensure the 
protection of the people from the meat 
and milk products of such animals, and at 
the same time prevent the spread of dis¬ 
ease by the introduction of diseased cows 
from the city to the farmers’ herds. 

The provisions of the Dominion Con¬ 
tagious Diseases Act bearing on tuber¬ 
culosis and similar diseases are very 
stringent, but in practice, so far as this 
particular disease goes, they are a dead 
letter. The presence of tubercles in some 
part of the animal, as indicated by re¬ 
action on testing, is no proof that either 
its milk or meat is unfit for human con¬ 
sumption. If the udder itself is not af¬ 
fected. the milk is presumably wholesome, 
and the presence of tubercles in the meat 
may be slight and local. But the test af¬ 
fords strong evidence that the animal so 
reacting is in great need of being looked 
after. To sell a reacting cow to a farmer 
may, if she is a bad case, be a means of 
spreading contagion among previously 
healthy stock and ought not to be per¬ 
mitted. 

We would suggest that a reacting cow 
should be valued at a moderate price, 
taken to a special farm, where she could 
be fed for beef, and killed under proper 
inspection, the inspector to decide how 
much or how little of the carcass is fit for 
human food, and the loss in value adjust¬ 
ed and paid for out of the public treasury. 
If the public health requires the protec¬ 
tion of tests for milk and meat the public 
should be prepared to pay fair value for 
such protection, and not make the dairy¬ 
man the scapegoat. 


ANOTHER LANDMARK. 

In a new country such as our own there 
are always a few outstanding points of his¬ 
tory that indicate just where some big 
step in advance has been made that lias 
told effectually on the future advancement 
of the country. The Red River steam¬ 
boat that, starting at Moorhead, super¬ 
seded the Red River cart—the extension 
of the St. Paul R. R. to Emerson that 
connected us with the outside world by 
the best modern method—the all-Canadian 
route, which has become one of the 


world's greatest highways, are all such 
landmarks. In production, the varied 
steps are not so distinctly marked, but 
statistics go to prove that if less definitely 
marked, our progress has been sure and 
by no means tardy. 

A most important landmark in the pro¬ 
gressive development of our stock indus¬ 
try is the erection of the Winnipeg Ab- 
batoir, whose inauguration has just taken 
place in the form of a banquet given by 
the owners, Messrs. Gordon, Ironside & 
Fares, to the leading citizens of Winnipeg 
and the Northwest. This abbatoir, fitted 
as it is, with the very best and most mod¬ 
ern appliances known to American inven¬ 
tive genius, has from the very start every 
prognostic of assured success. The 
splendid stock ranges of the west are be¬ 
ing rapidly covered with well bred and 
intelligently handled cattle. Manitoba is 
bound to enlarge at a rapidly progressive 
rate her stall-fed production, and there is 
now no known hindrance to the produc¬ 
tive powers of those wide areas of choice 
feeding grounds. 

The establishment itself is in the hands 
of men widely known for their energy, 
integrity, resourcefulness and business ex¬ 
perience. If good wishes and generous 
appreciation are worth anything as a mo¬ 
tive power, this institution is bound to 
prosper exceedingly. Not only is it a 
great thing for Winnipeg and the west, 
but it places Canada abreast in opportun¬ 
ity with the very foremost of her rivals in 
the same line of business. This is no 
mere speculative venture, but an obvious 
necessity for the due and profitable de¬ 
velopment of our important stock indus¬ 
tries. It has come just when it was want¬ 
ed. is in the right hands, with a good 
business field open all the way from the 
Klondyke to the centre of Europe. The 
building is ample for a large business, 
which will be managed with skill, prud¬ 
ence. and vigorous but conservative en¬ 
terprise, to which The Nor'-West Farmer 
joins with those who have already had 
their say in wishing all the success it de¬ 
serves. 


—The trouble with most farmers is they 
are eternally taking from the soil and 
never adding to it. Men have been divid¬ 
ed into three classes—the retrograde, the 
stationary, and the progressive. In nature 
there are only two classes, the retrograde 
and the progressive. We think, there¬ 
fore, that there are only two classes of 
men—the retrograde and the progressive. 
To which class do you belong ? 
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THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


The farmers of Manitoba have reason 
to feel proud of the excellent crop report 
for this year. The all-absorbing topic 
now is the price, and this is governed very 
largely by the supply of wheat the world 
over. The statisticians of Europe and 
America have estimated the world’s crop 
of wheat for 1898 at from 2,500,000,000 to 
2,600,000,000 bushels. When we remem¬ 
ber that the banner crop so far was that 
of 1894, when 2,541,000,000 were grown, 
the fact is plain to us that there are pros¬ 
pects for a period of low prices. There 
are, however, always two sides to a ques¬ 
tion. To offset this there are a few en¬ 
couraging features of the world’s wheat 
supply. Broomhall estimates the reserves 
of wheat on August 1 at 112,000,000 bush¬ 
els as compared with 108,000,0(10 in 1897, 
“240,000,000 in 1896, 296,000,000 in 1895, a 
steady and marked decrease since 1894. 
He also estimates that the consumption of 
breadstuffs during the coming year should 
be 2,552,000,000 bushels, or very close to 
the amount produced this year. August 
generally brings in a large amount of new 
winter wheat, but the receipts from prim¬ 
ary points have been phenomenally small. 
Millers are stocking up their reserves, 
farmers are holding for higher prices. 
Many farmers always hold a large supply 
of wheat, only selling when prices are 
high. Then there is the famine in Russia : 
just how that will affect the wheat exports 
is hard to say. If the crop is a small one 
there will be very little for export. Alto¬ 
gether. then, the prospects for good prices 
are just as good, if not better, than fol¬ 
low ones. So sanguine are some people 
that they have been strongly urging farm¬ 
ers to hold and not be in a hurry to sell 
their wheat. 


SOUND FORECAST. 


On the 24th of August, 1897, C. A. 
Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, publicly said : 
“ I make the prediction that the average 
price of choice milling wheat will be 
above a dollar a bushel in Minneapolis for 
the year to come, and, after the rush of 
the first farmers' deliveries, there will be 
plenty of opportunity for every farmer in 
this state who has genuine number one 
northern wheat to obtain a dollar a bushel 
for it at his nearest country elevator.” 
The Northwestern Miller has regularly 
published this prediction every week since, 
not always with much reliance on the 
forecast. It now shows that the average 
price for the year of No. 1 northern wheat 
was 97| cents, and if “ choice milling 
wheat ” means a grade above that, the 
prophecy has come true to the last cent, 
and the prophet has come out triumphant¬ 
ly. Whatever may have been the fate of 
the speculator, it is clearly to be noted 
that the farmer had a sure thing of it. 


MISSION WORK IN ENGLAND 


Hon. Sydney Fisher, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, and his very capable right hand 
man, Prof. Robertson, have been spend¬ 
ing a few weeks in the old country doing 
mission work along the lines of trade and 
commerce. They have interviewed lead¬ 
ing business men and newspapers in some 
of the principal cities of England artel 
Scotland, and have in this and other ways 
done much to demonstrate the value of 
Canadian products and the pains taken to 
keep the quality up to the highest pitch ot 
excellence. Of course our wheat sells it¬ 
self, and our flour has no superior, but 
even in flour we have keen competitors in 
the mills of Minneapolis; Prof. Robert¬ 
son is spending most of his time and ef¬ 


fort in drawing attention to the quality of 
our dairy products and to the fruit of the 
eastern provinces. The certainty that 
the dairy produce of Canada is free from 
adulteration and other unwholesome in¬ 
gredients is made a strong point in these 
interviews, and the means taken by gov¬ 
ernment, such as experiment stations, in¬ 
spection of dairy factories and their pro¬ 
ducts, are fully explained. There can be 
no doubt that in the course followed by 
these gentlemen, correct knowledge about 
the resources and capabilities of Canada 
will be spread among the British public. 

Besides making known to the people of 
Great Britain the superiority of Canadian 
products, Prof. Robertson is also study¬ 
ing the demands at the market end of 
our Canadian products. He is trying to 
find out where and how we can improve 
our products so that we may thereby be 
in a better position to cater to the wants 
of the consumers of the British Isles. In 
this the government are making com¬ 
mendable efforts to assist the farmers of 
Canada. 
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FARMERS SHIPPING WHEAT. 


No doubt quite a number of farmers 
will avail themselves of the privilege of 
shipping wheat direct on the cars. To 
such the following suggestions will be of 
special benefit. They are part of a cir¬ 
cular sent out by W. C. Graham, com¬ 
mission agent, Grain Exchange, Winni¬ 
peg, Man. :— 

When ordering a car be prepared, if 
necessary, to load it in one day, and give 
the railroad definite instructions as ;o 
when you require the car. See that each 
car is perfectly sound before loading, that 
all doors fit perfectly tight, and that it is 
sealed by the agent. This to avoid leak¬ 
ages. If your wheat is very dirty do not 
ship it without cleaning, as the cleaning 
charges, amount cleaned out, and freight 
on the same may make the returns unsat¬ 
isfactory. If your wheat is out of condi¬ 
tion do not ship until you forward a 
sample and receive instructions. It will 
always pay to ship sound clean wheat if in 
good condition. 

Always have your bills made out to your 
own order or that of your bank, thus : 
“ Order of John Smith, Fort William, 
etc.” If you were forwarding your wheat 
for me to handle, ship as instructed above, 
endorse your name in ink on the back of 
the Bill of Lading and write on the face 
of the Bill of Lading “ Advise W. C. Gra¬ 
ham, Box 218, Winnipeg.” If you want 
your wheat inspected at Winnipeg, write 
on the front of the Bill “ To be inspected 
at Winnipeg.” This is necessary if you 
should want an advance on your wheat 
before it arrives at Fort William. 

The charges at Fort William are: Float¬ 
ing fc. per bush., including 15 days’ stor¬ 
age. Storage, J-c. per bush, each succeed¬ 
ing 30 days or part thereof. Cleaning, fc. 
per bush. ; (you are only credited with net 
amount of clean wheat. This charge only 
occurs when the wheat is too dirty to 
grade.) Inspection 40c. per car. 

If I should quote you a price afloat at 
Fort William, it means that you deduct 
the following charges to find the net price 
to you : Floating, fc.; freight from 
your station (the new C. P. R. rate is 11-c. 
per 100 lbs. less than last year from all 
stations); cleaning charges (if dirty) ; in¬ 
spection 40c. per car ; and my commission 
of ic. per bushel clear. Beside these 
charges I always pay an agent at Fort 
William 25c. per car, which I find is 
money well spent, as the grading of each 
car is carefully watched and I always get 
satisfaction. 

As an illustration, say price is 80c. afloat 
at Fort William. Deduct 
Floating charges, fc. per bush. 
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it (if from Brandon) 17Jc. per 100 
or 101c. per bush. 

,sion, |c. per bush, 
ui Ft. Wm., 40c.: car agent, 25c., 
it 1-lOc. per bush, 
targes, 11.85c. per bush, 
e, 68.15c. per bush. 

: had the wheat inspected at Win- 
would cost you 40c. per car more, 
held the wheat for a time and had 
1 an advance, you would also pay 
7% on advance ; insurance at re¬ 
ntes, and storage if in Fort William 
more than 15 days, 
instructions explain what are the 
try steps in shipping wheat, either 
r own responsibility or if entrusted 
. mmisson house. When grain is 
tored in an elevator it is always a 
n to keep a sample of each load, 
when the grain is shipped out you 
sure you are receiving the same 
if grain that you delivered. When 
grain in an elevator it is not'wise 
,t an elevator ticket marked “Non- 
4e ” or ‘‘ Non-transferable,” or 
fficial,” because if you do you 
sell without the permission of the 
r people, and there is danger that 
iy compel you to sell when you do 
nt to. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


.test advices from Minneapolis 
that there is a strong demand for 
root, much in excess of the sup- 
nd prices are | cent a pound higher. 

he parliamentary committee appcint- 
inquire into the question of national 
stores reports that it is profoundly 
ssed with the importance of gove 'n- 
. wheat stores as an essential item 
ic national defence, and recornmend- 
appointment of a naval commission 
.1 with the matter. 

his has been a specially favorable 
a for fall vegetables, and the fall fairs 
d make a splendid display of all sorts 
. Id and garden produce. In 1887 we 
free growing fall and the quality of 
Alanitoba exhibits made that year at 
into- and Ottawa made a sensation 
[a> mg eastern producers. 

Agricultural societies should note the 
f that the societies at Fort Qu’Appelle, 
t Appelle and Indian Head have united 
t< i Tin one good show, to be held at al- 
t nate points. This is a wise arrange- 
Pieut, and where towns are not situated 
tn 1 far apart could with advantage be 
[adopted in Manitoba. 

Advices from Russia show a very de- 
F lent crop in some of the central prov¬ 
inces. Crops have in many cases been 
Jiuor, and insect pests have also done 
great damage. Rains in Poland have de¬ 
stroyed a great proportion of both the hay 
and grain. It is also reported that Ger¬ 
many will have a very short crop. If 
l; ds is correct, it may be sound policy to 
sell only in moderation at present quota¬ 
tions for wheat. 


—There could hardly be a better illus¬ 
tration of the varied ideals of quality in 
'very line of live stock than lifelike 
photos of the prize-winning animals, per¬ 
haps also of the stock parades and so- 
called attractions at our best fairs. The 
illustrations in our own columns are not 
only of present interest, but of permanent 
historical value, for we are careful to have 
the pose of each animal so photographed 
as natural and lifelike as possible. 

—JAA, Ruddick, Superintendent of the 
Kingston ‘ (Ont.) Dairy School, received. 


not long ago an offer of the position of 
Dairy Commissiner for New Zealand. Al¬ 
though the position carries a salary much 
larger than he is getting at present, Mr. 
Ruddick refused the offer, preferring to 
stay here. Canada has supplied quite a 
number of expert dairymen to other coun¬ 
tries at one time and another, and it is 
gratifying indeed to know that our young 
men are sought after by other countries. 

—It is reported that the Gipsy moth, 
which has wrought such havoc among 
trees in the New England, States and 
Eastern Canada, has been seen in the 
Black Hills, Dakota. Trees were stripped 
of their foliage, and a scientific observer 
says the destroyer is this moth. Great 
sums of money have been spent in the 
east almost fruitlessly, in the attempt to 
get rid of it. It got a foothold! there by 
an entomologist allowing a specimen he 
had bred to escape through the window 
of his room. 

—Ontario has lost one of her most suc¬ 
cessful breeders of Berkshire swine in the 
person of Joseph G. Snell, of Snelgrove, 
who fell a distance of some 28 feet from a 
ladder in his barn, on Aug. 6th, and died 
from the injuries received on the 10th. 
Mr. Snell was 51 years of age, though 
from his youthful appearance he passed 
for a much younger man. He was recog¬ 
nized as perhaps the most able bleeder of 
Berkshire swine in Ontario, and always 
took a most prominent part in the show 
ring and at conventions. 

—At a recent meeting of the Winnipeg 
city council, the city veterinary inspector 
submitted a report of tuberculin tests of 
dairy cows, made between June 8 and 
August 16, from which it appeared that 
out of 241 cows tested, a reaction was ob¬ 
served on 103, or 42 per cent. Of those 
reacting, 72 head had previously been 
tested. The remaining 31 were bought 
from farmers in the surrounding country 
and had not before been tested. This is a 
most serious state of affairs, and it is 
time that something was done in the 
matter. 

—The colony of Jews, started by means 
of the Baron Hirsch fund, about twenty 
miles east of Estevan, Assa., at Flirsch 
Station, are reported to be progressing 
very well. Crops have done well, and it is 
estimated that there will be at least 10,000 
bushels of grain to ship from the colony 
this fall. It has been said that the Jews 
would not make suitable agriculturists, but 
a fairly successful colony of farmers is 
springing up. It remains to be seen how 
long they will stick to the land. The 
colony was recently visited by a cyclone 
and a number of buildings wrecked but no 
people killed. 


—A new route will compete for west¬ 
ern grain this year. The Canada Atlantic 
railway, between Coteau Landing and 
Parry Sound, is now in running order and 
prepared to handle the fall grain trade. 
Excellent boat connection has been made 
from Duluth and Fort William to Pa~ry 
Sound. The distance from Fon William 
to Parry Sound is much less than to Buf¬ 
falo, and the distance from Parry Sound 
to Montreal is less than from Buffalo to 
New York. This should be an advantage 
to the Canadian route, and should make 
the Canada Atlantic a strong factor in the 
grain trade this fall. 

—The Northwestern Grass Twine Co., 
of Oshkosh, Wis., made a trial of their 
grass twine at Kildonan lately. It worked 
most satisfactorily, and every one who saw 
the twiine and the way it worked on the 
machine was well pleased with it. The 
manufacturers claim that it can be made 
and sold for one-third to one-half less 
money, yard for yard, than either manilla 
or sisal twine: The farmers who have 
used it on the other side are loud in its 
praises. If sufficient inducement offers, a 
factory will be established at Winnipeg 
to supply Canada. The twine will be 
made out of Manitoba grass. 

—The agreement made by the govern¬ 
ment with the C. P. R. in the Crow’s Nest 
Railway deal called for certain reductions 
in the freight rates in return for conces¬ 
sions granted the company by the govern¬ 
ment. One of these reductions called for 
was to have gone into effect the 1st of 
September, but it was put into force some 
time before that. This is a reduction of 
1J cents per 100 lbs. on grain, flour, etc., 
from Manitoba and Territorial points to 
Fort William. The Manitoba & North¬ 
western Railway have reduced their freight 
rates to Fort William in correspondence 
with the reduction made by the C. P. R. 

—The Department of Agriculture has 
been wise in its choice of a Fruit Com¬ 
missioner to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
No better man could have been chosen 
than A. McD. Allan, of Goderich, Ont. 
All his life long he has been studying 
fruit and its culture, both theoretically 
and practically. In 1886 he was the Fruit 
Commissioner to the London Colonial 
Exhibition and did the country an im¬ 
mense amount of service in opening up 
fruit markets. Mr. Allan has done good 
work in Ontario as president and director 
of the Provincial Fruit Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion. and also in other parts of the Do¬ 
minion. 


—Wm. Lochheadi, B. A., late science 
master of the London Collegiate Institute, 
has been appointed to the chair of bi¬ 
ology at the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
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lege, Guelph, which was made vacant by 
the death of the late Prof. Panton. Mr. 
Lochhead is an honor graduate of Mc¬ 
Gill of 1885, and took his Master of 
Science degree in 1895 from Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. He has also been an active mem¬ 
ber of the Entomological Society of On¬ 
tario. An assistant biologist has been 
appointed in the person of W. M. Doh¬ 
erty, B.S.A., a graduate of the Agricul¬ 
tural College in 1895. Mr. Doherty has 
also taken a special course at Cornell 
University since graduating. 


—The United States is a wonderful 
country and peopled with an equally won¬ 
derful people. They do things that no 
other people would think of. The latest 
eccentricity is a move to help the unfor¬ 
tunate Joseph Leiter. ■ It is reported that 
a movement has been started in Harvey 
county, Kan., to establish a “ relief fund ’’ 
for him as a token of appreciation of his 
success in raising the price of wheat last 
year, whereby the farmers of Kansas pro¬ 
fited to the extent of several million dol¬ 
lars. The scheme is to donate one cent 
a bushel of the price of all wheat sold 
out of this year’s crop, the sum to be de¬ 
posited to the credit of Mr. Leiter in a 
Chicago bank. What will •'he "'ankees 
do next ? 


with the exception of about one condition, 
than the narrow ones. The conditions of 
that one exception only last a short time, 
and the difference then in favor of the 
narrow tires is not as great as the differ¬ 
ence in favor of broad tires on the condi¬ 
tions which prevail the greater part of 
the year. There should be more broad 
tires used. 


—Mr. Thomas Murray, one of the ex¬ 
ecutive engineers of the Victorian Govern¬ 
ment water supply department, reporting 
officially on the actual effects of irriga¬ 
tion, declares that as much, as 32 bushels 
of wheat have been grown on irrigated 
land and 65 bushels of oats raised to the 
acre. Further, it appears that the cost of 
thus irrigating the iand fertilized in this 
manner proved to be only 50 cents per 
acre. It is stated that the value of the 
wheat crop may be put at from $25 to $40 
per acre. This would seem to open out 
a very cheerful prospect to the farmers on 
the arid and drought-plagued regions of 
Victoria, Australia. Canada is not with¬ 
out lands that would yield profitable crops 
if they could be irrigated. 


—The city council of Winnipeg has re¬ 
cently approved of a by-law calling for 
wide tires on all wagons used on the city 
streets. Wagons carrying 2,000 lbs. must 
have tires 34 inches in width, while those 
carrying 4,000 lbs. must have tires not less 
than 44 inches in width. This is a move 
in the right direction. Experiment has 
demonstrated time and again that wide 
tires are easier on the road and team, 


—The directors of the Winnipeg Exhi- 
biton are to be congratulated on the ex¬ 
cellent showing that the fair of 1898 
makes. The report of the finance com¬ 
mittee is as follows : “After having made 
as careful an estimate as it is possible to 
do at the present time, your committee 
beg to report that the total estimated re¬ 
ceipts for the year, including the balance 
of $3,507.35, will amount to $49,725, and 
the total estimated disbursements to Oct. 
31st to $48,028, leaving a balance of $1,697 
to begirt operations with next season. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that, 
included in the sum above quoted for dis¬ 
bursements. is an item of $9,326, $8,726 of 
which has been expended by the associa¬ 
tion in permanent improvements to the 
city property and providing also for the 
instalment of $600 due last May on ac¬ 
count of sinking fund.’’ The receipts of 
the fair have increased 300 per cent, in 
three years. The returns from the rail¬ 
ways show that 18,000 people came to the 
city ; of these 7,000 came from the U. S. 


•—One of America’s philosophers of a 
generation ago said, “ We must educate 
or we must perish.” And he spoke truly. 
The enlightened nations . lead the world 
and rule it. The helplessness of the un¬ 
enlightened nations before the enlightened 
is now again being illustrated in the war 
with Spain. A nation wh’ :.t, like Soain, 
skulks in the darkness of the middle ages 
and clings to the superstitions of the past 
may borrow money and buy modern war¬ 
ships and weapons, but after all that, with 
her 80 per cent, of illiteracy .she cannot 
stand before a people educated in public 
schools. This thought applies with great 
force to the farmer. New and successful 
methods of farming are constantly being 
introduced, and it is becoming more and 
more a matter of necessity that a farmer 
should have a good education. The 
rapid interchange of goods from one part 
of the world to another brings the farmer 
of Manitoba into direct competition with 
the farmer of almost every country in the 
world. The struggle is for supremacy. 
The farmer with the poorest education 


will be beaten in this struggle ist ; 
surely as the Spaniards were in the w| 
with the United States. The farm ; v.tT 
keeps abreast of the advancemei,- mail 
in agriculture is the man who will «' :ceei| 


Dairy Markets. 


Montreal market, reported by IV. 
Grant, Sept. 3rd. Cheese market d 11 bill 
firm, 7J to 8J. Butter, finest ere merj, 
17J to 18J. Sept. 5th. cheese dull bu firm, 
7c. to 8Jc ; butter, finest creamery, inner 
at 17c. to 184c. Sept. 6th, cheese quirt, 
7Jc. to 8Jc ; butter, finest creamery, quit! 
at 17c. to 18Jc. 

Vancouver, Sept. 6th. — Butter, \fani-l 
toba creamery, 174c. to 18c. f.o.b. : lairj,J 
13c. to 13Jc. f.o.b. ; cheese, 8c. ; Ontario.| 
plus freight. 

Local wholesale grocery houses state 
they can buy Ontario cheese for a fraction 
less than Manitoba. They also stat-, that 
Manitoba factories are holding for 1: gher 
figures. 

Local dealers state that creameries are 
holding for higher figures than 18c and 
18Jc.. which the outside market docs not 
warrant them in paying. They state that 
there is still a tendency to hold or the 
part of creamery men. 


Edward Vance, the well-known ore del | 
of Dorset sheep, died at Emerson of can¬ 
cer on Aug. 31. He settled at West I nne I 
in 1879. 


Alexander & Co. are introducing to the 
farmers of Manitoba a medicine chest that 
has had a very successful sale in Great 
Britain, and should have here as well 
Every stockman should have a supply oi 
medicine on hand ready for use whenever 
needed. Few farmers have a supply, and 
if they had, have not a suitable place to 
keep them. This firm are placing on the 
market a neat wooden case, containing a 
large number of medicines, all of which 
have been found very useful on the farm. 
Each medicine has with it full directions 
as to the quantity to give and how *0 give 
it. etc. The case makes a very suitable 
place in which to keep the medicne. In 
fact, all medicines for stock could be kept 
in it : then there would always be a place 
for them. We feel sure farmers will ap¬ 
preciate the convenience of this medicine 
chest, -and that to see it will only be to 
want it. 
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an excellent feed for hens for producing 
eggs. Care must be taken in feeding the 
milk to keep the vessel containing it 
clean. It should be washed and scalded 
every day. A little attention to this will 
make the feeding of milk, to either chick¬ 
ens or hens, a source of profit. 


H. A. CHADWICK 

ST. JAMES, MANITOBA. 


Moulting Time. 

: s is the time of the year that hens 

i e , e particularly good attention. Ex- 

L, , : d by the season’s work, they are 

h ig and putting on a new coating of 

[ t Vs preparatory to beginning another 

s , a's work. Too many flocks of hens 

T ult laying for some time before moult- 

hti. This is not necessary, because ihere 

1, hens that lay right up to moulting 
t moult quickly and are soon ready 

|fc ork again. If the hens have been 

a fed right along they will not take 

it so long to moult, but will begin 
[a g again in a short time. If the hens 
h been allowed to pick up their own 
li from grass and other green feeds 
they will not be in a condition to 

I n quickly ; because this is too bulky 
a d and they have to consume too 
la an amount of it to get the neces- 
Js? material for the renewing of their 
ft rs. : By feeding a little grain and 

S' meat scraps, the necessary elements 

fi ! rapid growth of feathers will be 

si bed and the hens put in condition for 
laying. The best layers often take 
tl 'ongest time to moult because the 
n run down. Pick out the birds that 
it it early and that recuperate quickly. 
T ie will be the birds to breed from, if 
g d layers as well. As a matter of pro- 
fi will pay to give the hens a little 

e a attention so as to get them in con- 

ri -n for early winter laying. Plenty of 
b forming material should be fed so as 
I' develop the feathers as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. 


Raising Ducks Without Water. 

A great many people think that it is 
necessary to have a pond before ducks 
can be handled successfully. Such is not , 
the case. The water is only a means for the 
duck in its wild state to get its food. 
From the water they get a great many 
water animals, but if this kind of food is 
supplied to them, all the water they need 
is enough to drink. For young ducks it 
is better to have sufficient water for them, 
so that they can bathe their heads so as 
to wash their eyes, so that their eyelids 
may not get stuck together. Old ducks 
can be kept most profitably without any 
run to water. All they require is a dish 
with water in it deep enough so that they 
can keep their nostrils clean. It can be 
protected so that they cannot get into it. If, 
however, a pond is convenient, let them 
have access to it, but it is not an essential 
feature in duck-raising. This may be news 
to some, but it is nevertheless true. Pro¬ 
perly cared for, ducks can be made as 
profitable as any other kind of poultry. 


Owned by r 
HA Chadwick] 

St James. V| 
Man.. 



Skim Milk for Chickens. 

lie Indiana Experiment Station con- 
I ducted an experiment with two lots of 
g; owing chickens recently, with the ob- 
of studying the effect of skim-milk 
| U: on their diet. There were ten chickens 
of two breeds in each lot, ranging from 
four to six weeks of age at the beginning 

the experiment. Each lot received the 
same food, care and treatment, excepting 
that one was fed all the skim-milk wanted 
while the other was given none. The 
grain fed consisted of two parts crushed 
corn, one part bran and one part ground 
oats. They were also fed cracked bone, 
cabbage and lettuce. When the experi¬ 
ment began the total weight of one lot of 
chickens was only one-half an ounce more 
than the other. The experiment lasted 
f"r eight weeks. 

The result of the experiment shows 
skim-milk to be a good food. The chick¬ 
ens fed milk and grain ate a little more 
grain than those fed grain only, but they 
made a more rapid and uniform gain also. 
The lot receiving no milk made an aver¬ 
age weekly gain of 2.62 ounces, while 
those receiving milk made a weekly aver¬ 
age gain of 4.46 ounces, or over a quarter 
of a pound. In other words, feeding milk 
produced 70 per cent, more gain. 

Skim milk as a food contains muscle 
and flesh-forming material in a form 
readily taken up by the system. We know 
it is just the thing for growing strong, 
well-developed calves .and pigs, and now 
this experiment shows that it is a good 
food for growing chickens. Much the 
same kind of material that is required to 
grow chickens is also required to make 
eggs ; therefore, skim milk will be found 


Be careful how the new grain is fed. It 
is liable to produce cases of what you will 
probably call cholera. 

In the prize list for fowls at the Bran¬ 
don fair the first prize in Buff Cochins, 
Class 34, was awarded to F. D. Blakely. 
Winnipeg. By an error this was omitted 
from the list given in last issue. 

For quickness of growth the young 
chick is not in it with the duckling, but 
they should be hatched early to catch the 
high prices. It will not pay to raise late 
ducklings for market any more than it 
will late chicks. With both it is the early 
ones that bring the largest profits. 

If the male bird is still with the flock, 
take him away, even if you have to make 
a separate run for him. If it is intended 
to use him again next season he will pay 
you well for the extra care and the hens 
will moult better and do better if kept by 
themselves till mated for another season. 

Here is a ration for a flock of twenty- 
five Leghorn hens when they have full 
range of the farm. Give them once a day, 
at night, the following mixture : Ground 
oats, 4 parts; linseed meal. I part; ground 
meat, 1 part, and bran. 2 parts ; mix with 
milk or water, and give of a somewhat 
dry, crumbly condition, allowing one and 
a half pounds of the mixture, after it is 
moistened, to the twenty-five fowls. Dur 
ing dry weather add a teaspoonful of sul¬ 
phur, also add enough salt to season the 
food. 

Farmers, wake up. Read what an ex¬ 
change says : '‘About one-third of all the 
poultry in this country is owned in cities, 
towns and villages, and it may be added 
that town people nearly always keep pure 
breeds, and know as much about raising 
poultry as farmers.” No one is in a bet¬ 
ter position than a farmer to handle poul¬ 
try successfully. He has all the food they 
require at first cost, because grown on the 
farm. All the vegetable matter they re¬ 
quire during the winter can also be grown 
on the farm and saved at small expense. 
If poultry don't pay on the farm it is not 
their fault. It is without doubt the fault 
of their owners, give them a chance, and 
they will be found the biggest money¬ 
makers on the farm. If you are not go¬ 
ing to look after them, give the boys and 
girls a chance, and encourage them to 
take hold of it. 


Light Brahmas, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Black 
Langshans, Guinea Fowls, and Black African Ban¬ 
tams, Fowls for sale of each variety. My, T birds: are 
too well-known as prize winners to call forth fur¬ 
ther comment. Write for what you want. Tele¬ 
phone connection with Winnipeg. German Canar¬ 
ies for sale, good singers. Also four or five pure 
bred sable colored Collie Pups. Right age for train¬ 
ing. Beauties. 

_2170_ 

Louise Bridge Poultry Yards 

Are still headquarters for the leading strain** < f 
S. and R. C- W. Leghorn*, White Wyandottes. 
and Black Spanish. I have on hand about 4(<0 
head of young stock, and to make room for them 
I am now offering the bulk of my choice breeding 
stock for sale in pairs, trios or breeding pens, at 
low prices, quality considered. 

Young stock for sale m tail. 

Address— 

GEORGE WOOD, Louise Bridge P.O , 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Oak Grove Poultry Yards, 

LOUISE BRIDGE P.O, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


50 pairs of young Pekin Ducks from imooited and 
prize-winning stock, at from $3 00 to &1.00 per pair. 

100 pairs of vouug Bronze Turkeys, alter Sept 15. 
from $4.00 to 00 per pair. From prize stock, i 
also have young stock of different breeds for sale. 
Write. 

Address— CHAS. MIDWINTER, 

Louise Bridge P O., Winnipeg. 


BLACK MINORCAS 

J. DENNER & SON, 295 Fountain St , Winnipeg, 
Breeders of high class Minorcas, will this season 
breed from two pens. 

No. 1 Pen—headed by brother to the winner of 
New York Show, 1897, mated to pullets imported di¬ 
rect from Pitts, of Kugland, winner at the Crystal 
Palace. 

No. 2 Pen—Pitts’ cockerel and Duffs and Roberts’ 
hens. A limited number of Eggs for setting will be 
sold from these two pens. 2246 


BUFF COCHINS. 

Chicks from my prize-winning pens at reasonable 
prices, either cockerels, pairs, trios or pens properly 
mated. These birds took first prize at Winnipeg 
Industrial and Brandon this year in both the aged 
and chicken classes. 

F. D. BLAKELY, 

2304 285 KUen St., Winnipeg-. 


EGGS IN WINTER. 

Yes, that’s what you want. 

To get plenty of them, feed 

Green Cut Bone and Ground Oyster Shells. 

Supplied at close prices. Also a dozen pair fine 
young PEKIN DUCKS for sale. Write for particu¬ 
lars to R. DOLBEAR, 1238 Main St., Winnipeg. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY, 

Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. All Drug¬ 
gists refund the money it it fails to cure. 25c. [2250 

When writing, mention The Farmer. 
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Toronto Industrial. 


The exhibition was formally opened by 
Sir Oliver Mowat, the Lt.-Governor. This 
exhibition has been making steady 
growth, year by year, for twenty years, 
and to-day it is, without doubt, the largest 
and best annual exhibiton on the contin¬ 
ent—some say in the world. If the attend¬ 
ance the first week of the exhibition is an 
index of what it will be during the second 
week, then the attendance of visitors this 
year promises to be the largest ever seen 
there. On one day of the first week $5,000 
more was taken at the gates than on any 
previous day of other years. The direc¬ 
tors are laying plans for an exhibition on 
an enlarged scale and somewhat of an in¬ 
ternational character to celebrate the open¬ 
ing of the 20th century. This will em¬ 
brace special buildings and exhibits from 
all the provinces, with representatives 
from each on the executive committee. 

The display of machinery and farm pro¬ 
ducts is very large and complete. The 
entries in the stock classes are very large 
also, many new exhibitors being forward 
with good cattle. The live stock have 
suffered a great deal with the heat, for it 
has been exceptionally hot a.t Toronto. On 
Sept. 1st, 30 head of fowl and 9 hogs died 
from the effects of the heat. At the time 
The Farmer went to press all the results 
of the judging had' not reached us. In 
Holsteins our readers will be pleased to 
know that G. W. Clemons, who judged 
the dairy breeds at Winnipeg, was very 
successful, having the sweepstakes bull and 
the first prize herd. A. & G. Rice, Cur¬ 
rie’s, Ont., had the second prize herd and 
a number of good first prize animals. C. 
J. Gilroy & Son, Ellis Bros., and J. Rettie 
were other successful exhibitors. 

In Ayrshires, Robt. Reford, Ste. Anne's 
de Belleveue. was a very successful ex¬ 
hibitor. He had the best bull and best 
two-year-old bull, a number of first prize 
females, the best four animals, the progeny 
of one bull all bred and raised by the ex¬ 
hibitor. and the best four calves, bred and 
owned by one exhibitor. D. Drummond. 
Petite Cote, besides winning a number of 
good prizes, secured the herd prize. J. 
N. Greenshields had the best female any 
age, and other prizes. Other winners are 
W. Stewart & Son, Robt. Davies, James 
McCormack. N. Dyment, Alex. Hume & 
Co.. W. M. Smith. 

In Jerseys, Miller & Sibley, the noted 
breeders from Franklin, P., U. S., were 
again successful competitors, getting a 
number of first prizes, especially for fe¬ 
males, the first prize for four animals the 
progeny of one bull, and the herd of four 
calves. W. E. H. Miassey secured rhe 
aged herd prize. B. H. Bell & Son had 
the best bull any age. E. N. Fleming 
the best female any age. Other winnc = 
are R. Davies, J. H. Smith & Son. R. B. 
Smith, D. G. Hanmer & Sons, R. Gibson, 
and S. Weeks. 

In Guernseys the contest lay between 
J. N. Greenshields, Danville. Que., and 
Wm. Butler & Sons, Dereham Centre, 
Ont. Greenshields obtained the herd 
prize and had the best bull and female. 


Fifty dollars in sweepstakes will be of¬ 
fered for fat cattle at the Davisburg, Alta., 
fall fair. 

Chas. Braithwaite. provincial weed in¬ 
spector, is busy putting up in the elevaio r s 
placards, on which are printed the clauses 
of the Noxious Weed Act relating to ele¬ 
vators. 

At the recent annual sale of the Lincoln 
sheep bred by the world famed breeder, 
H. Dudding, of Riby Grove. Eng., the 
very fancy price of $5,250 was paid for 
one ram to go to Buenos Ayres. The 
average for 52 rams sold was $435. 


/>. ■’■s' i A ^—jr i 



Ontario Crops. 

Crops in Pntario have this year been 
the best seen there for many a year. The 
hay crop has been an unusually large one. 
The estimate is a yield of 1.79 tons per 
acre, or an increase of 587,545 tons over 
last year and .an increase of 1,000,000 tons 
over the average for the last 16 years. In 
many places hay turned off three, and oc¬ 
casionally four, tons per acre. Fall wheat 
shows an average of 24.1 bushels per acre 
for 1,042,182 acres. The total yield ot 
wheat is this year the largest seen during 
the last 16 years. The average yield for 
sixteen years is 18.022 bushels per acre. 
The sample is also of a very superior mill¬ 
ing quality. Spring wheat gives an aver¬ 
age of 17.3 bushels per acre. The acre¬ 
age of barley is steadily declining ; aver¬ 
age yield this year is 27.5 bushels per acre. 
Oats promise an average yield of 34.5 
bushels per acre. The averagee of 16 
years is 34.4 bushels per acre. Peas are 
below an average crop, only 18.1 bushels 
per acre. The average for 16 years is 19.9 
bushels per acre. Both field and silo 
corn show a falling off in acreage, the sea¬ 
son has been a very unfavorable one. in 
fact it is an off season for corn all over 
the continent, and corn will not be as 
cheap this fall as it was last. Mangels, 
carrots, turnips, and especially rape, show 
a marked increase of acreage. Tobacco 
perhaps shows the biggest increase. 785 
acres in 1897, and 7.871 in 1898, mostly in 
Essex and Kent. Milch cows show an 
increase of 25,000 and store cattle a de¬ 
crease of 20,000. Swine make a remark¬ 
able increase from 1,284,963, in 1897, to 1,- 
642.787, in 1898. There is an increase of 
no less than 325,000 in young swine over 
last year. Sheep and horses show a very 
slight decrease. Poultry show a large in¬ 
crease. The crop of fruit will be rathei a 
light one. 

Scab in the Wheat. 

Bulletin 62 of the Indiana Experiment 
Station gives an account of a new wheat 
pest of a fungus nature. Many fields 
that promised a good yield were suddenly 
struck with a blight that killed the heads, 
or parts of them, and rendered the grain 
worthless. The part of the head affected 
turns white while the rest is still green. 
The kernels shrivel and look mouldy. At 
first it was thought to be the work of in¬ 
sects, but an examination shows it to be 
caused by a fungus that attacks the head 
at flowering time. It grows in the flower 
and soon sends out spores to spread the 
trouble to other heads throughout the 
field. The fungus saps the life of the 
flower and prevents the development of 
the grain. Looked at carefully, the heads 
have a pinkish color from the abundance 
of the slightly colored spores. The dis¬ 
ease has been called wheat scab or scales. 
Nothing can be done to arrest its work 
once it has made its appearance in a field. 
At present the best measures against its 
ravages are the selection of early varie¬ 
ties and hastenig the ripening by early 
seeding. 

Corn will be a very light crop this year, 
both in the U. S. and Canada. 

The wheat crop of Minnesota and Da¬ 
kota is estimated at 189,800,000 bushels. 


The agricultural returns for 1897 in Greatl 
Britain show that the grass lands of Eng. 
land amount to 16,513,000 acres, and ;jj, 
cultivated land to 16,007,000 acres, a toy 
of 32,520,000 acres, against 32,615,001) j, 
1896 and 32,712,000 in 1895. The total 
number of cattle was 6,500,000 and oi 
sheep and lambs 26,341,000. 

Crops in the Edmonton district are re¬ 
ported to be in good condition. The drj 
weather of May and June was hard on the 
grain. Wheat will be the best crop, 
though the yield will not be as large as 
that of last year. Oats are uneven, onit 
of the grain not starting until after tin 
rain on June 20th. Late sown bar Ty is 
reported to be all right. There is a largt 
increase in the acreage of grain sow i. A 
large amount of breaking has been lone, 
and there will be a much larger acr eage 
sown next year. 


FRONTENAC 

BUGGI S 


We ship direct to the people at wholesa 
prices. If not as represented we buy 
them back. They are guaranteed. It 
will pay you to send at once for our cata ?ue 
and price list. Crated with care. 


H. R. KEYES, 

Reliable Farm Supplies, 

MIDWAY, M 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED E01 

the only Official and superbly Illustrated JIISTOR\ OF 

OUR WAR WITH SPA *1 

ITS CAUSES. INCIDENTS. AN1) RESULTS. Arc le 
and exhaustive story of the war. Civil, Military, and 1 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine steel i* es, 
maps, and choice engravings. By lion. 1IENK . U. 
RUSSELL, assisted by SENATOR PROCTOR t) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). OneAgentc! cd 
# 200.00 in first two weeks, another $ 400.00 in rec 
weeks. 1 .OOO more Agents want- d. Distance no hind* 
lor we Dm/ F < iqht. Qn-o Credit, Extra Teems, and Etc tve 
Tree io v . Write lor terms to the exclusive publishers 
A. I>. WORTHINGTON «fc CO.. Hartford, Co 


WINNIPEG BUSINESS COLLEG 1 , 

Write for our new Annual Announcer ent 
and College Journal. 

Business Practice a special feature 
of our course. 

No entrance examination required. tu- 
dents may enter any time. 

G. W. DONALD, Sec’y. 


FARMERS 


We are selling a CONDITION POWDER 25c 
a pound that will fit your horses for sp. itig 
work and overcome the after effects of fevers, 
etc. We retail over 10') pounds a week >nd 
every one who has used it speaks highly ol it. 

ARKELL’S DRUG STORE, 

CftRBERR Y. 


PROVINCIAL LAND SURVEYORS' 


ASSOCIATION. 


Under authority of sections 39, 40 and 41, Cap. 121, 
R.S.M., the following only are entitled to practice as 
Provincial Land Surveyors in Manitoba : 

Aldous, M., Winnipeg McPhillips, R. C.,Wiunp’g 
Bayne, G. A., “ McPhillips. Geo., “ 

Bourne, Robt., “ Simpson, G. A., “ 

Chataway, C. C. “ Young. R. K , “ 

Doupe, Joseph, “ Francis, J., Poplar Point. 

Doupe, J. L., “ McFadden, M., Neepawa. 

Ducker, W. A., “ Rombough, M.B., Morden. 

Harris, J. W., “ Bouchette. C.J., Selkirk W 

Lawe, Henry, “ Vaughan, L. S., Selkirk, W 

By order, 

J. W. HARRIS, Secretary, 

P. L. S. Association. 
N.B.—The practice of surveying in Manitoba by any 
other persons is illegal, and renders them liable to 
prosecution 1445 p 









J.Y.GRIFFIN & CO. PORK PACKERS.. 


'■Mf '• - '. 


for the Harvest Fields 


Twenty-One Binders leaving Oak Lake, Man 


Prize Winners at the Central Assiniboia Fair, held at Qu’Aopelle Station last month 


General View of the J. Y. Griffin & Co.’s Pork Packing Establishment, Winnipeg. 

Showing the ice house to the left, the smoke houses in the centre and the front of the main building. 













Tym p an uchus Americanus. 

attd Grouse or New Manitoba Prairie Hen J 


Pediocaetes Phasanellus. 

(Sharp-tailed Grouse, or Old Manitoba Ptairie Chicken.) 
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Crop Report for 1898. 


1 ince again the fertile soil of Mani- 
lias asserted itself and shown a re- 
L bly good crop under very unfavor- 
l‘l, conditions. The August crop report 
'j,, sly issued by the Department of Ag- 
rir: l ure shows that the expected yield of 
, v ; will be about 17.41 bushels per acre 
total' yield of grain of all kinds of 
ii, 50,000,000 bushels. The estimate 
ear of wheat was a yield of 21,284,- 
;; ; ishels. The actual yield, as estimat- 
<1 i m the amount of wheat handled by 

1 11 levators. etc., was very much larger, 

placed at about 25,000,000 bushels. 
If estimate this year is as much under 
11 dual yield as it was last year, next 
; s returns will show a wheat yield 
mt 30,000,000 bushels, 
damage has been reported from rav- 
by insects, with the one exception of 
|tl esence of the Rocky Mountain locust 
Turtle Mountain district, and there 
tl image to the crops has been prac- 
ti nil. It is also worthy of note that 
is tensive damage by hail has been re- 

p, 1. In a number of districts small 

nr, have suffered some, but it has not 
I,, widespread. Numerous frosts have 

oi red in various sections, but no darn- 
;i:. , ems to have been done, or, if any. 

ii been slight. Weeds, perhaps, have 
di the crops more harm than anything 
,: The dry spring allowed these pests 

to ret the start of the grain in many) 
] It was a season that showed the 

\ of clean summer fallowing. 

rhaps in no year in the history of the 
p: uce, has the productive nature of our 

been so noted as in the present sea- 
Seeding time was unusually favor- 
but for a month or six weeks after 
was sown there was no rainfall. In 
: fields seed never started to grow 

i: late in June, so that up to the first 

in July prospects were far from 
pi nising. A change came during the 
m ,nd week in July, when we had hot 
pi .ving weather, giving the crops really 
tl : first good start. From that date to 
present the growth has been marvel- 
1 Farmers who have resided in the 

p luce for twenty years have from time 

! time expressed astonishment at the 

cl ige in the condition of the crops, until 
i lav the appearance of the crops gives 
ill assurance of a bountiful harvest. The 
i t favored parts of the province are the 
th Central, the South Central and the 
tern districts. The Southwestern suf- 
i rred much from want of rain, and never 
fully recovered. Some fields in that dis- 
tr-ct are failures, others are patchy, and 
yet good fields may be found even there. 

WHEAT. 


BARLEY. 



Area 

Yield 


District. 

under 

per 

Total 


Crop. 

Acre. 

Yield. 

N. W. 

. 122,600 

17.5 

2,145,500 

S. W. 

. 595.134 

13.8 

8,212,849 

N. C. 

. 305,224 

21.1 

6,440,226 

S. C. 

. 374,614 

19.2 

7,192,588 

Eastern .. . 

. 90,660 

21,2 

1,921,992 

Prnv., 1898 

.1,488,232 

17.41 

25,913,155 

I’rov., 1897 

. 1,290,882 

16.49 

21,284,274 


OATS. 




Area 

Yield 


District. 

under 

per 

Total 


Crop. 

Acre. 

Yield. 

N. W. 

. 83,162 

32.5 

2,702,765 

S. W. 

. 168,882 

29.4 

4,965,130 

N. C. ... 

. 89,155 

40.8 

3,637,524 

S. C. 

. 113,000 

38.8 

4,384,400 

Eastern . . 

. 60,625 

38.6 

2,340,125 

Prov., 1898 

. 514,824 

35.02 

18,029,944 

Prov., 1897 

. 468,141 

26.73 

12,517,112 



Area 

Yield 


District. 

under 

per 

Total 


Crop. 

Acre. 

Yield. 

N. W. 

15,400 

27.8 

428,120 

s. w. 

32,454 

23.6 

765,912 

N. C. 

31.302 

32.3 

1,011,054 

S. C. 

51,334 

31.3 

1,606,754 

Eastern . . . . 

27.568 

29.0 

799,472 

Prov., 1898 . 

158,058 

29.17 

4,611,314 

Prov., 1897 . 

153,266 

23.8 

3,644,768 

OTH 

ER CER 

EALS. 



Area 

Yield 


District. 

under 

per 

Total 


Crop. 

Acre. 

Yield. 

Flax. 1898 .. 

25,000 

14.0 

350,000 

Flax, 1897 .. 

20,653 

15.0 

309,795 

Rye, 1898 ... 

3,198 

25.0 

79,950 

Rye, 1897 ... 

2,975 

18.5 

55,037 

Peas, 1898 .. 

1,594 

21.0 

33,474 

Peas, 1897 .. 

1,669 

23.0 

38,387 

Estimated total 

grain crop of the 


province for 

1898 .... 


49,017,837 

Estimated total 

grain crop of the 


province for 

1897 ... . 


37,849.373 


HAY. 




It was generally feared that hay would 
be light this year. Those who cut early 
missed it, for after the rains the grass 
sprung up quickly and an exceeding good 
cut of hay has been made. 

Approximate Yield Per Acre. 

Prairie Cultivated 

Hay. Grasses. 

N. W.1.5 tons 2.0 tons 

S. W. 1.1 tons 1.25 tons 

N. C.1.4 tons 1.4 tons 

S. C.1.4 tons 1.6 tons 

Eastern . . .. 1.4 tons 1.3 tons 


Province 


1.4 tons 


1.5 tons 


BREAKING AND SUMMER FAL¬ 
LOW. 

Summer 


District. 

Breaking. 

Fallowing. 

N. W. 

. 17,480 

28,025 

S. W . 

. 57,105 

121,365 

N. C. 

. 15,280 

51,360 

S. C. 

. 28,880 

47,600 

Eastern. 

. 16,160 

20,480 

Province . 

. 134,905 

268,830 

LIVE 

STOCK. 


The condition of 

live stock 

in all parts 


of the province is generally reported as 
“’good,” “ first-class,” “ never better,’ 
“ fair,” “ all A 1.” Although quite a 
number report horses, especially working 
horses, as “ only fair,” and generally thin 
for want of feed, as oats were scarce and 
dear this spring. The most favorable re¬ 
ports come from the northwestern dis¬ 
trict. 


The Veterinary Association ot Manitoba 

Under the authority of Secs. 18. 19 20, 22 and 2# of 
the Veterinary Association Act, 1890 (53 Vic., Chap. 60) 
the following persons only are entitled to practice 
as Veterinary Surgeons in the Province of Manitoba 
or to collect fees for service rendered as such : 

Atkinson, John C.Winnipeg. 

Alton, A. L.,.McGregor. 

Alton, W. W.Souris. 

Baker, G P.Russell. 

Braund, F J.McGregor. 

Coote, H. L.Minnedosa 

Cox, S.A.Brandon. 

Dann, J.Deloraine. 

Dunbar. W. A.Winnipeg 

Fisher, J F. .Brandon. 

Fowler, Janies.Souris. 

Graham, N. . .Dauphin. 

Green, Knoch.Birtle. 

Hatton, J..Alexander. 

Henderson, W. L.Carberrv. 

Hinman, W. J.Winnipeg. 

Hilliard, W. A.Minnedosa. 

Hilton, Geo.Portage la Prairie 

Hopkins, A. G.Neepawa. 

Harrison, Walter.Glenboro. 

Hurt, W. N. J.Birtle. 

Irwin, J. J. . Stonewall. 

Lake, W. H .Miami. 

Leslie, Wm..Melita. 

Little, C.Winnipeg. 

Little, M.Pilot Mound. 

Little, William.Boissevain. 

Lipsett, R. C.Carberry. 

Lipsett, J. H.Carberry. 

Livingstone, A. M. ... Melita. 

Martin, W. E . Winnipeg. 

McDonald, J. D.Oak Lake 

McFadden, D. H.Emerson. 

McGillivray, J.Manitou. 

McKenzie, G. A.Neepawa. 

McLoughry, R. A.Moosomin 

McMillan, A.Virdeu. 

Monteith, R. E.Killarney. 

Murray, G. P.Winnipeg. 

Nagle, J.W.Morden. 

Reid, D. S.Hartney. 

Robinson, Peter E.Emerson. 

Roe, J. S.Neepawa. 

Rombough, M. B.Morden. 

Rowcroft, S. V.Birtle. 

Rutherford, J. G.Portage la Prairie 

Sankey, Chas. A.Boissevain. 

Smith, H. D.Winnipeg. 

Spiers, John.Virden. 

Shoults, W. A.Gladstone. 

Smith, W. H.Carman. 

Snider, J. H.Virden. 

Stevenson, Jas. A.Carman. 

Swenerton, W.Portage la Prairie. 

Thompson, S J.Carberry. 

Torrance, F.Winnipeg. 

Taylor, W. R.Portage la Prairie. 

Waldon, Thos.Killarney. 

Walker, John St. Clair . . Sheppardville. 

Welch, John.Roland. 

Whimster, Murdo.Hamiota. 

Williamson, Arthur E. . .Morris. 

Young, M.Manitou. 

The practice of the veterinary profession in Man 
itoba by any other person is in direct coutravention 
of the statute and renders him liable for prosecution. 

W. A. DUNBAR, Registrar. 
(1537f) 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOME. 

The managers of these institutions invite applica¬ 
tions from farmers and others for boys and youths 
who are being sent out periodically, after careful 
training in English homes. The older boys remain 
for a period of one year at the Farm Home at Rus¬ 
sell, during which time they receive practical in¬ 
struction in general farm work before being placed 
in situations. Boys from eleven to thirteen are 
placed from the distributing home in Winnipeg. 
Applications for younger boys should be addressed 
to the Resident Superintendent—115 Pacific Avenue, 
Winnipeg, or P. O. Box, 970—and for older boys, 
possessing experience in farm work, to Manager, 
Dr. Barnardo’s Farm Home. Barnardo, Man. [1927] 


New Industry ‘Manitoba. 

THE BRANDON FELT FACTORY 

MANUFACTURING 

Felt of all kinds from pure Manitoba Wools, Sole & Upper Stock. Polishing 
and Saddlers' Felt, Lap Rugs and Horse Blankets, Wool 
Filled Bed Quilts. Felt Boots, Shoes, Etc., Etc. 

Our Special line of Felt Shoes, with rubber sole securely cemented on to the ordin¬ 
ary felt sole, is pronounced by all to be the goods long looked for. The rubber keeps 
the sole dry. adding to the wear, aud being corrugated, never slips, is especially prized 
by curlers, farmers and others who have to go in aud about stables. 

Our untearable horse blankets and lap rugs are made of a new fabric, stronger than 
any other material of twice its weight. See our sweat pads and saddle cloths. 

For prices and particulars, kindly address— 

PRED H. HESSON, PVioager. SENKBEIU BROS., Proprietors. 

BRANDON, NVANITOBA- 
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the nor’-West farmer, September, isos. 



Brandon Horticultural Exhibition. 


The first annual exhibition of the Bran¬ 
don Horticultural Society was held in the 
City Hall on Aug. 26 and 27. Being the 
initial attempt, even the promoters were 
not over sanguine as to the interest with 
which their efforts would be greeted by 
the public. Now, since their first attempt 
has proven such a very decided success, 
the Brandon Horticultural exhibition may 
be numbered among the annual events 
which may be expected to be well worth 
re-visiting. Owing to the early date at 
which the provincial fairs have been held, 
the exhibits in the horticultural classes 
can never amount to much, but coming in 
the latter end of August, the horticultural 
exhibition brings out very many interest¬ 
ing exhibits whch must be entirely absent 
at the earlier shows. The distressing fea¬ 
ture is that at this very busy season the 
farmers are almost completely debarred 
from attending and largely from exhibit¬ 
ing. As we have said, the first exhibition 
was a great success, in fact, it was a re¬ 
velation to most people and just gave 
them a good 1 scpiare look at what is being 
achieved in their midst in the production 
of vegetables, in fruit raising and in flori¬ 
culture. . 

The best all-round exhibit was the one 
from the Brandon Experimental Farm, 
and it was ample proof that those who 
have the work there in charge are able to 
supply a profusion of very creditable 
looking products. There were specimens 
of 105 of the different varieties of pota¬ 
toes grown on the farm, besides many 
other vegetables. Their exhibit of cut 
flowers was also splendid. A sample glass 
of honey from their apiary was a very 
substantial and convincing looking re¬ 
minder that bees do well in Manitoba. 
There was also a small exhibit from the 
Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa of 
some of the hardier varieties of apples and 
crabs toward which Manitoba fruit grow¬ 
ers are looking rather expectantly In 
the fruit line, however, the best exhibits 
were from the Experimental Farm at 
Agassiz B. C., and from the British Col¬ 
umbia Fruit Exchange. In these there 
was a great profusion of plums, besides a 
good exhibit of pears, apples and black¬ 
berries. ,, , 

Outside of these, nearly all the other ex¬ 
hibits came from the city. The collec¬ 
tions from the professional gardeners 
showed skill and close competition. In 
the amateur classes the exhibits were per- 
haps equally as good, but hardly had the 
variety. The competition in the farmers 
classes wias very light, but the exhibits 
shown were very good. 

The prizes for the best laid out and 
cultivated farm within a radius of twenty 
miles of Brandon were awarded, according 
to points, as follows :—1, D. McEwen, 
100 • 2 W. Middleton, 77 ; 3, J. Ramshaw, 
60 ; 4, J. W. Tiffin, 52 ; 5, J. Boles, 52. 

The botanical specimens from the Cen¬ 
tral school were especially worthy of men¬ 
tion and prove that the rising generation, 
of Brandon at least, will not be reared 
devoid of knowledge of the beautiful gems 
with which Nature has no bountifully be¬ 
decked the green sward of Manitoba. 


W. h. Lyall, Portage la Prairie, has an ap¬ 
ple tree of the Duchess of Oldenburg variety 
which has borne fruit three years, and lias 
this year matured 80 apples of good size aud 
quality. 


Increasing the Durability of 
Timber. 


Circular No. 21, issued by, the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, on the subject is a 
valuable little leaflet. Some ideas are 
brought out which may prove of value xo 
our readers. The author is B. E. Fernow, 
Chief of the Division of Forestry. 

The most important conclusions are as 
follows :— 

Decay in wood is caused by fungi or 
low forms of plants, which require mois¬ 
ture for development. Cooled to the 
freezing point they cease to be active, and 
heated to 150 deg. Fah., they die. They 
need the oxygen of the air, hence woods 
submerged in water, or kept constantly 
wet. do not decay. A thin fence rail sea¬ 
sons and lasts ; a thick one of the same 
wood rots before it can season. 

Where boards on- timbers in houses are 
covered with paint before they are thor¬ 
oughly seasoned, as mopboards and wain¬ 
scoting often are, they decay by “dry rot." 

This applies especially to shingle roofs, 
which should never be painted until they 
have been on for a year or so. Timber 
lasts longer in heavy moist clay soils. 

Fence posts from young trees with con¬ 
siderable sap wood, do not last as well as 
from older timber. 

For sidewalks the rapidly grown white 
pine heart wood, contrary to the general 
belief, lasts the best. 

It is a great advantage to the lasting 
qualities of timber, to put it through the 
dry kiln, as the heat kills all the fungi. 
This suggests that it would be of value 


to treat fence posts in this way. Cutting 
down trees in early spring, leaving them 
to leaf out before cutting into logs, j s 
practised in Europe. It is claimed that 
this will cause a complete removal of sap 
stock, etc., and increase the durability. ][ 
timber is to remain in the log (as export 
timber, etc.,) peel, cover over the ends[ 
with cheap paint, and always place on I 
skids. Work up any kind of timber a S | 
soon as possible. 

Never leave any wood, not even 
wood, piled on the ground ; raise it on 
cross pieces, and if it is valuable material 
(cooperage, wagon or other stock) pile 
with care, give to all parts of the (ilea 
chance for circulation of air, and if pos¬ 
sible cover the pile to shut out the I 
sun. Thick material must have thick I 
cross pieces, and all sawed material nvetil 
to warping (sycamore, gum, oak, etc.,) 
must be piled with special care; the ross 
pieces must be ample in thickness a well 
as in number, and must be reg arly 
placed. 

■ In ordinary yard seasoning, “one yeari 
for every inch in thickness” is a 
rule. Inch stuff of hard woods c i bt 
seasoned well by air-drying six m< ntlisi 
and then placing them in dry kiln i hot 
room. Conifers of all kinds can be iried 
very well by placing in dry kiln esh 
from the saw. Dry kiln seasoning bn 
fects lumber and thereby does mu to | 
increase durability. 

Immersion in water for safe storage of I 
wood is an old custom ; it also imp >ve- 
the sap wood, since it allows the r tro- 
genous materials and part of the < bo- 
hydrates to be removed by ferment tion 



WE DON’T WANT THE EARTH 



Portable or Brickset 


16 STYLES, WITH CAPACITIES RANGING FROM 
10,000 TO 100,000 CUBIC FEET. 


If you have the least desire to try any of the cheap makeshift fences offered on 
every hand, do so. After your thrifty neighbor has proven how much more durable iticl 
efficient the Coiled Spring is to all others, we shall he ready to supply you. 

Send for our illustrated advertising matter to DAVID ROSS, Box 553 , Winnipeg, 
Agent for Manitoba and North .vest, or THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., Ltd., Walkerv le, 
Out., 


FAMOUS MAGNET WOOD FURNACE. 


WILL HEAT YOUR HOUSE FROM CELLAR TO GARREJ 
AND WILL DO IT CHEAPLY. 


All operations from front of furnace. 

Strong firebox, large door, and ashpit. 

Heavy cast damper forces fire to travel three times the 
length of the furnace before enteringthe chimney. 
Every join cup shape. Smoke cannot escape 
Write for catalogue. 


The McClary Manufacturing Go. 

WINNIPEG, MAN 
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J. F. MITeHELL, 

Photographic Artist, 

11 Rupert Street, Corner Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 

Second Street North of City Hall. 
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• admitting the real wood-destroy- 
igi. Boiling and steaming, it is 
serve a similar purpose, and that 
r treatments facilitate seasoning, 
nents on a large scale have not 
encouraging in this respect. The 
i assertion that rafting and hot 
eatment injure the wood by reduc- 
strength is entirely unsubstanti- 
Long-time immersion hastens the 
i iig of wood. 

■r apply paint or any other coating 
n or unseasoned timber. If the 
s not well dried or seasoned the 
11 hasten decay. Oil paints are 
increase the durability by protect- 
wood against moisture. An ex- 
unpainted board became gray and 
I fyi, arps and checks, the nails rust out. 
ai ven if it is not exposed to rain,damp 
ai: am, etc., occasion similar mischief. 

HF r coating, coal tar, with or without 
sti or plaster, and pitch, especially if 
m: 1 with oil of turpentine and applied 

hi ihus penetrating more deeply), an¬ 
il r best. A mixture of three parts coal 
tlr ad one part clean, unsalted grease, to 
pi nt the tar from drying until it has 
111'! time to fill the minute pours, is re¬ 
el' nended. One barrel of coail tar ($3 
t" will cover 300 posts. 

■ Both tair and oil paint have the disad- 
v;n tage that they act as mere covers. If 
thi wood lias any chance to get moist be- 
tcri. painting, they are harmful instead of 
jlwful. 

■ Heavy tar oils, freed of their volatile, 
aa well as their thick tarry constituents, 
in I] as are now offered in the market un¬ 
til i the name of carbolineum, are prefer - 

1 to to paints and tars. 

I These oils penetrate and act as antisep¬ 
tic-. actually killing the fungi, or at least 
retarding their action and development. 
Tliey are applied with brush, or else as 
laths, usually and preferably hot. They 
lannot replace paints, where the looks of 
fiaterial are to be improved. 

< barring assists merely as an insulator, 
Separating the wood from the ground, and 
as fungi cannot eat their way through 
charcoal, they are prevented from enter- 
fug Generally, however, the process de- 
r 'ljs large cracks, and thus exposes the 
■i.terior to the attacks of fungi. 


I J. W. Bell, Belmont : ‘’I have been a sub¬ 
scriber to The Nor’-West Farmer for many 
■ ears and like it well.” 


The Prejudice against the 
Tomato. 

The tomato alarmists are at their old 
tricks again. Dr. Andrew Wilson, of 
London, says : “ I have received several 
letters of late, reiterating a question I 
might well be tired of answering. ' Do to¬ 
matoes cause cancer ?' But for the fact 
that one takes a pleasure in stamping one’s 
foot on a misleading statement calculated 
to prejudice people against a vegetable 
food which is entirely healthful and safe, 
I should grow weary of asserting that not 
a jot or tittle of piroof has ever been of¬ 
fered in support of the outrageous state¬ 
ment noted above. One might as well al¬ 
lege that cabbage causes cancer, for there 
would be no more proof of that assertion 
than there is proof to be had concerning 
the tomato myth. I can only repeat that 
the tomato is an excellent vegetable 
enough, and may be partaken of by those 
with whom it agrees, without any fear of 
its initiating any disease whatever.” 


Deforested Spain. 

Of all the countries of the world Spain 
is the best one in which to observe the 
effects of deforestation without any at¬ 
tempt to replace the devastated tracts. 
Other European countries have adapted 
methods for forest preservation. Spain 
with her characteristic indifference to the 
future has permitted cutting unrestricted¬ 
ly until large areas that were once rich 
farming lands have passed to barren wastes 
or still support a few miserable peasants 
at a trifle above the starvation point. 
Mountains that were once forest-clad to 
their summits, and were the never-failing 
sources of the rivers, are now denuded of 
their green mantle and scarred and riven 
by the washings of torrents caused by the 
erratic distribution of rainfall and absence 
of the tree roots to hold the soil to the 
rocks. A man’s environment has much 
to do with his intellectual development, 
the climatic and other physical changes 
brought about by deforestation should be 
duly considered as a factor in Spain’s de¬ 
cadence. just how large a one, of course, 
cannot be determined. It is well to reflect 
that the same casues that lead to the de¬ 
struction • of Spanish, forests, insatiable 
greed and indifference of the future, is at 
work on our own forests, and unless 



The Largest and Best Equipped Gallery in Canada. 

All Work guaranteed of the Finest Quality. 
Visitors to the City are cordially Invited to Call and 
See the Work. 


checked will at least bring about the same 
physical -results. 


The Division of Forestry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has re¬ 
cently issued a bulletin on Experimental 
Tree Planting in the Plains. It is an ac¬ 
count of the experimental plantings made 
by the Department in the Western States. 
It is full of practical helpful facts to the 
grower of trees on the plains. 

The great value of fruit growing to the 
farmer is not primarily in the money he 
may make out of it, although money can 
be made out of it, but rather in the 
health-giving tendencies that come from 
an abundant supply of all kinds of fruit 
that can he grown in the locality. There 
is no reason why every farmer in Mani¬ 
toba and tlie Territories cannot have all 
the fruit the family can use. Because 
fruit trees cannot be grown, it is not ne¬ 
cessary to give up the idea that no fruit 
can be raised. Nearly all the small fruits 
grow well and do well. Begin first, then, 
with those that will do well, and are the 
most easily grown. Then gradually gath¬ 
er to this nucleus a supply of other fruits 
as they show their suitability to your sur¬ 
roundings. A little trouble in looking 
after the fruit will be the means of adding 
a great deal of comfort and independence 
to the home life on the farm. 

Manilla hemp is not the fibre of a hemp 
plant as we understand hemp. It is made 
from the leaf of a plant belonging to the 
banana family. It puts out a stool of 
leaves which grow to the height of 20 
or 30 feet At three years of age this 
stool shoots out a flower stalk. It is now 
ripe. The leaves are cut off and torn into 
narrow strips. While fresh they are 
drawn under a knife until the flesh is all 
gone and only the ribs, or fibre, remains. 
Two men in the Phillipines can get out 
about 25 lbs. a day. Each leaf yields 
about a pound of the fibre. The fibre is 
now so valuable that Manilla hemp cord¬ 
age is freely adulterated by manufacturers 
with mixtures of New Zealand flax and 
Russian hemp. Neither is sisal a hemp. 
This fibre is from the leaf of an aloe plant, 
which is native to Central America. It is 
raised also in Mexico and latterly has been 
introduced in Florida. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has been try¬ 
ing to get planters to grow sisal with the 
object of making rope and twine all of 
their own manufacture. 
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The Game Birds of Manitoba. 


A Paper read by George E. Atkinson , 

Portage la Prairie , before the Historical 

and Scientific Society of Manitoba. 

The science of Ornithology is one which 
shows striking results of great interest and 
practical value, if it be studied aright. 
Herein we look upon those forms of life 
which constitute a connecting link be¬ 
tween reptiles and mammals, in that high¬ 
est branch of the animal kingdom, the 
Vertebrata. To Aves nature permits a 
wider range than to any other member of 
the sub-kingdom. The birds are equally 
at home on land or water_ have “ domin¬ 
ion of the air,” and possess a power of 
locomotion through space in a manner 
impossible to other forms. 

OUR GAME BIRDS. 

By our game birds we mean those birds 
which are sought after for the double pur¬ 
pose of affording sport to the hunter and 
meat to the larder. The serving of these 
purposes having been regarded by the 
majority of sportsmen as the only interest 
or value of our game birds, it must not 
be wondered at that little time has ever 
been given to look for other interesting 
or valuable qualities beyond a sufficient 
knowledge of the surest methods of cap¬ 
ture and the choicest varieties for the 
table. 

It is the lack of authentic knowledge, 
consequent on the lack of interest mani¬ 
fest, which has allowed so many ridiculous 
stories about our most familiar species to 
remain unchallenged by men wdio should 
know the truth on account of experience, 
but who do not know because of defective 
observations and interests. 

I trust that I may be able to show' that 
the subject is exceedingly interesting from 
different standpoints, and yet little can be 
explained in one paper in proportion to 
what is to be known and which should be 
known by every man who has interest 
enough in sport to take a gun in hand 
and go in pursuit of game. It is the in¬ 
tention of this paper to deal almost en¬ 
tirely with the orders, as time and space 
do not permit of an investigation of in¬ 
dividual species. 

I. SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT. 

The systematic treatment or Alphabeti¬ 
cal standpoint is that which names our 
subjects, classifies them into orders, fam¬ 
ilies, genera, and species, according to 
their diversity of form, coloration or hab¬ 
itat ; traces the general relations of all 
forms to each other, and is the centre of 
the investigations of the evolutionists. 

In dealing with our game birds from 
this standpoint of view, therefore,, we first 
perceive that they are grouped into three 
orders, with a total local representation of 
78 species, viz. : 

Anseres. including ducks, geese, and 
swans, with 37 representative species. 

Umicolae, including snipe, sandpipers, 
and plovers, with 36 representative species. 

Gallinae, including grouse, quail, and 
turkeys, with seven local species. 

A comparison of the three orders shows 
that the order Anseres are all birds adapt¬ 
ed to aquatic life, the Gallinae for life on 
dry land, while Lomocolae form the con¬ 
necting ling, being adapted for a sub- 
aquatic life. 

Let us make a systematic comparison of 
the structures of the three orders to show 
adaptation to conditions. 

1. Anseres.—Feet webbed ; adapted for 
swimming ; tarsus short and thick ; bill 
stout, flat or round with teeth or toothed 
ridges to assist in securing submerged 
food, the ridges acting as strainers or 
gutters to allow the water to escape ; 


sternum flat, broad, long and almost solid 
at the base ; keel low, forward, slightly 
sloping to the base ; frontal bone com¬ 
paratively stout and round, only connect¬ 
ed with the keel by weak muscles ; wing 
almost twice as long as wide with very 
strong pectoral muscles for swift, syste¬ 
matic and sustained flight ; no crop. 

2. Limicolae.—Toes bare, lobed, or 
semi-palmated ; legs long and slender for 
wading ; bill long and slender (except in 
plover) for surface feeding or probing 
the mud and bog weed ; sternum slight, 
narrow and short ; frontal bone quite deli¬ 
cate, keel proportionately quite high cov¬ 
ering down to a nearly solid base ; wings 
long and narrow, well adapted for an 
erratic dodging flight. No crop. 

3. Gallinae.—Toes unwebbed and un- 
lobed ; tarsus short and stout, often cov- 
erede with hair or fine feathers ; hind toe 
much longer than either Anseres or Lim¬ 
icolae ; foot suitable fo*r scratching, run¬ 
ning on dry land or perching in trees; bill 
short and stout ; sternum very narrow 
and long proportionately ; keel very high, 
curving down to a solid base detached 
from a strip of bone on each side, seem¬ 
ing like the lower rib, only it is not joint¬ 
ed to the sternum but is part of itself ; 
frontal bone long, narrow and pointed, 
attached to keel by quite a strong muscle; 
wings short, broad and rounded for a bul- 
Lt-like flight to escape enemies ; quite a 
large crop where considerable food can 
be stored from time to time. 

ANSERES (DUCKS AND GEESE). 

Dealing with each order separately, we 
find them divided again into families, each 
showing characteristics peculiar to them¬ 
selves. 

In Anseres there are four such families, 
viz. : 

(a) Merginae. -—• Mergansers or fish 
ducks : Bill long, narrow and rounded, 
sharply toothed for holding fish ; tarsus 
shorter than middle toe, without nail, hav¬ 
ing a representation of three species in 
Manitoba. 

(b) Anatinae.—River Ducks : Tarsus as 
in Merginae, bill broad, flattened teeth, 
more ridgelike; no lobe on the hind toe. 
Includes mallard, teal, pintail, Wood duck, 
shoveller and widgeon, etc., with ten Man¬ 
itoba species. 


(c) Fuligulinae.—Sea and Bay Duct I 

Bill and tarsus as in Anatinae ; lnm] t , I 
lobed ; altogether a rounder duck than: O' 
Anatinae. Includes bluebills, whistl 
redhead, canvasback, scoters, cowhc l' 11 
and eiders, with fifteen local represent l' v 
tives. of 

(d) Anserinae: Tarsus longer than mi I 
die toe ; without nail ; lores feathertj c? 
usually larger than foregoing families, t 111 
eludes geese, with seven local species. 

(e) Cvgninae: Tarsus as in Anserinti I 
lores bare; size much larger than oil I 
families. There are two repri entati I 
species. 

LIMICOLAE (SHORE BIRDS ). 

Ci 

The Manitoban Limicolae are diviii c 
into five families, viz. : 

(a) Recurvirostridae : Toes four, cs > 
lobed ; bill long and slender ; tarsus oj I 
34 inches. Includes stilts and avoctf t 
having only one species in Manitoba. t 

(b) Phalaropodidae : Toes four, lobt I 
and semi-palmated ; tarsus under ij incf I 
es ; bill long and slender. Includes q 
phalahopes, having two species local. 

(c) Scdlopacidae : Toes four, unlot# 
sometimes semi-palmate; tarsus 31 niche I 
bill long and slender. Includes snipe, a I 
sandpipers, with 24 species local!;, reps I 
sented. 

(d) Charadriidae (Plovers): Tom thra I 
not lobed, sometimes semi-palma; d;« I 
hind toe ; bill short and thick for surf* 
feeding ;tarsus under 34 inches. Ther 
are five local species of this family. 

(e) Aphrizidae : Toes four, Ltnlobe 
and unwebbed; bill as in Chara<iriidae 
tarsus under 34 inches. Turnstones, will 
only one species, being more common u 
the coast. 

GALLINAE (GROUSE, ETC. ) 

The divisons of Gallinae (local special 
are fewer, on account of fewer ; metis 
being found on the prairies. The major¬ 
ity of the Gallinae are inhabitants more 
southern and wooded districts. The wliok 
number of resident species are include! 
under one family : Tetraondiae, th moil 
northern and feather-legged sub-fa ily o! 
the grouse, quail and partridge, .ill on 
local species are feather-legged. 


BREAD, POTATOES and MILK 

A Dyspeptics daily diet. 


Dyspepsia is one of the most prevalent of 
diseases. Thousands of people suffer from 
it in a more or less aggravated form. Few 
diseases are more painful to the individual 
or more far reaching in their effects on 
human life and happiness. What the dys¬ 
peptic needs is not local treatment, not 
mere temporary stimulus. The real need 
is the toning up of the entire system. For¬ 
tify the system and it will do its own fight¬ 
ing, and promptly eject any intruding 
disease. The success of Dr. Ayer’s Sarsa¬ 
parilla in curing indigestion and dyspep¬ 
sia is due to just this quality which it 
possesses, of renewing the vital forces, 
repairing the waste ana loss of the body. 
The ordinary treatment brings the food 
down to the level of the weak stomach. 
Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla puts strength into 
the stomach, and brings it up to the level of 
the strong food fit for men. It does this 
by strengthening the entire system. The 
stomach cannot stay weak when all the 
other organs are gaining strength. What 
Dr, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will do for dyspep¬ 
sia is best illustrated in cases like that of 
M. S. Shields, Meridian, Miss. Mr. Shields 
had got down to the last level of dyspepsia. 
But let him tell his own story 
“ For years, I was afflicted with dyspep¬ 
sia which gradually grew worse until I 
could eat nothing but bread and potatoes 


seasoned with a little salt, and drink onl 
a little milk. I became so bad that a trifl 
too much of even these caused terrible 
suffering in the regions of the stomach 
darting pains back of the eyes, attendee 
with dizziness and partial loss of sight 
The only way I could get relief was by vom¬ 
iting. Finally I had such a severe attack 
that the entire left side of my body felt 
numb and partially paralyzed, and in thi 
condition, I was taken to my room uncon¬ 
scious. The physicians failed to help me, 
and none of the many remedies I took did 
me any good. At last a friend presented 
me with a bottle of Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and before I had used half of it, I could see 
a decided change for the better. I used 
three bottles and was so completely cured 
that for four years I have not been troublen 
with the old complaint, but am rugged and 
hearty and able to eat anything that can 
be eaten. It would be impossible to i;ay 
too much in praise of Dr. Ayer’s Sarsapa 
rilla, and I would not give one bottle of it 
for a dozen of any other kind.”— M. S. 
Shields, Meridian, Miss. 

Try Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla if you are 
dyspeptic. If you want more testimony to 
the value of the medicine, get Dr. Ayer’s 
Curebook. It is sent free on request by 
the J. C. Ayer Co., Dowell. 
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fretful feeling. As they are usually gregar¬ 
ious, they are easily decoyed bv an im¬ 
itation of their own whistle or that of a 
kindred species. 

3. The Gallinae are less migratory than 
any of the others, and the local family 
Tetraonidae are practically resident where- 
ever found, migrating only when com¬ 
pelled to on account of the home supply 
of food being frozen or snow covered, de¬ 
pending on their swift, bullet-like flight 
and their coloration and skill to elude en¬ 
emies. Even the Pta/rtnigan, the most 
northern genus, are only slightly migra¬ 
tory, turning white in winter and brown 
in summer as a protection from enemies. 

OUR GROUSE. 

The effects of civilization upon our 
game birds have been quite striking, dif¬ 
fering with each other. Formerly all the 
water fowl were much more regularly and 
abundantly distributed over the country, 
but with the advance of civilization, the 
introduction of harvest machinery, the 
puffing of the locomotive, the reclaiming 
of the bogs and sloughs—their original 
nesting sites—they are rarer. The ducks 
and such members of the Limicola as fre¬ 


quented these places have been compelled 
to retire with the Indian to the wilder and 
less accessible places, while such as are 
only migratory have shortened their stop¬ 
over periods with us, while local breed¬ 
ing species now congregate on the larger 
lakes to await their friends from the north 
on their southern journey. 

The effects on the Ga'flinae have been 
very different, revealing in one case a 
change of habit to suit changed condi¬ 
tions, a change of habitat in a second, and 
the advance of a better adapted species in 
a third. 

(a) When this country was first settled 
the ruffled grouse or partridge (Bonasa 
umbellus) was a numerous and unsuspici¬ 
ous bird in all our small bluffs, being eas¬ 
ily flushed, and allowing an approach suf¬ 
ficiently close to knock it from the tree 
with a stick or snare it with a noose on a 
pole. At the present time the bird thrives 
in the vicinity of civilization, but is quite 
cunning, being difficult to flush, seldom 
alighting in trees, and placing itself in 
hiding with the greatest alacrity and re¬ 
maining hidden most successfully. 

(b) The sharp-tailed grouse (Pedio- 
cotes phasianellus var., campestris), be- 


II. THE PHILOSOPHIC SIDE. 

Ij|, sophic standpoint from which 

f)n ugy may be treated, is that which 
L ith the whys and wherefores of 
j, e rematic. Plerein we deal with the 
jvine -recimen, and reason out the cause 
jf tin diversity of form, coloration, etc., 
ihp W ' the systematic, by a careful ob- 

sen n of habit and habitat or condi¬ 
tion id environment of the species, 
fid, ibis point of view, therefore, we 
w ||j ili' b with : “ The origin of birds and 
[heir ice in nature.” “ The migration of 
L, rds, its cause and effect,” and 
■hi fleets of civilization upon our 
game rds,’ pointing again to the syste- 
IjaH- ascription to show the effect of a 
ca u r the construction of forms to suit 
Joseti onditions. 

Th the origin of birds and their place 
in nab're, much may be said, but I shall 
siniph refer you to former mention of 
j)iir the connecting link between rep- 
1 mammals ; on the lower side the 
Ari pteryx macrura.the earliest known 
bird ; -il, found in the Jurassic States of 
Bar connecting with reptiles ; and on 
the r hand to the Oriiithorhynchus 
pan as, duck-billed platypus, that pe- 
cub rg-laying mammal of Australia, as 
the necting link between aves and 
jpainn da. 

■I: ding the migration of birds, its 

car id effect, much controversy an- 
Dp; I lakes place without very definite 
sol t ns being given to that problem ; 
coi ■ ently, I shall only explain the pe- 
cu' igration habits of the three orders, 
anil w a few simple reasons for such, 
als wing that food and temperature, 
wl: some extent responsble, cannot 

be r accountable for all migration. 

■Tl Anseres (ducks, geese and swans) 
an larly migratory in Manitoba, leav- 
iiir y on the freezing up of the ponds, 
riv :nd lakes, which are the feeding 
gro is and resting places of the birds, 
Tl inter usually as far north as they 

car cure food, open water and protec¬ 

tion om enemies. For this reason we 
m rgue that food and protection are 
so by this order in migrating, as they 
arc constructed as to be comparatively 
he' is out of reach of water, notwith- 
str dig the fact that they regularly leave 
thi iter to feed in the stubble field.- 
Tli rise and strike out in a regular swift 
an ystematic flight to winter quarters 
win compelled to leave their summer 
hoiiies. 

■2. The Litnicolae—shore birds — snipe, 
sun dpers and plover — show different 
cli n teristics, and no family of land birds 
h a greater migration range. Many 
sp- n s which do not reach us until late in 
M pass long distances north of us to 
o r and return early in August with 
their families. Leaving us early in Sep- 
te Per. they continue their journey by de- 
gJ till they are regularly recorded as 
Wr ering in Southern Patagonia. It is 
eii cut that neither food nor protection is 
111 cause of such an extensive migration, 
a- the birds are regultfr in their return in 
li e spring, even though their breeding 
fei'' 1 inds are stiU snow and ice bound, and 
9 ey are gone from us again in the fall 
P *' ii before the first frosts. 

I Observations of the birds of this order 
j'i life, and a comparison with human be- 
n gs, hive likened them to a very nervous 
I'll hysterical person, who never can re¬ 
in in quiet and is always fidgeting and 
t'’isting the hands and feet, as the major¬ 
ity oT species seem affected with St. Vitas' 
patice. Even when standing in one place 
I 1 'ey are constantly bobbing their heads 
pi"l bodies in an involuntary and nervous 
planner, and look as though they grudg- 
f'l the time they were spending with us 
fend were anxious to be away again. Their 
kails express the same wild hysterical and 
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ing uninclined to adopt civilized habits, 
has retired to the wilder and more unset¬ 
tled parts of the province, and in one case 
i xtending its range eastward into the 
wooded country of the Rainy River and 
A'goma Districts of Northwestern Ontar¬ 
io, is regularly recorded now at Lake 
Tamiscamingue, the head waters of the 
Ottawa River. 


(c) The pinnated grouse (Tympanuchus 
Americanus), a comparatively new species, 
entered the province some fourteen years 
ago (1881) from Northern Minnesota and 
D.ikota, and following up the grain fields, 
increases under the very feet of its great¬ 
est enemy—man. It is a larger and 

heavier bird than Pediocoetes campestris, 
whose place it has taken, and seems well 
acquainted with the game laws and the 
tricks of humanity. In season they are 
wild and shy, running long distances 
through the grass after alighting from a 
long flight. They hide themselves in the 
scrub and grass and are difficult to dis¬ 
lodge, having considerable power to with¬ 
hold their scent. They do not frequent 
the trees as much as Pediocoetes campes¬ 
tris, but in severe winter they go deeper 
into the bush than do the sharp-tailed 
variety. The sharp-tailed grouse come 
from the milder parts in the winter and 
keep company with the pinnated grouse 
about the stacks_ but being in their own 
habitat a stupid, silly bird, the pinnated 
grouse do not seem to be able to tolerate 
their ignorance and repeatedly drive them 
off. while such as remain learn lessons of 
wisdom from this new and up-to-date j 
game bird, which, while much more dif¬ 
ficult to hunt, is a much handsomer bird, 
and affords more sport and satisfaction in 
its pursuit and capture, and is enthusias¬ 
tically welcomed to Manitoba and West¬ 
ern Canada. 


III. THE ECONOMIC QUESTION. 


The economic standpoint is that which 
deals with the relations of the subject at 
issue to man from a financial stadpoint. 
This is considered by economists and the 
general public to be the most important 
branch of any investigation. 

Dealing with the game birds from this 
point of view we will consider them, ir¬ 
respective of their value as game, accord¬ 
ing to their relations, beneficial, injurious, 
or neutral, to agriculture, that most neces¬ 
sary art of civdization. By a beneficial 
species is meant one which feeds on or 
destroys the enemies of agriculture. By 
an injurious species is meant one which 
feeds on or destroys forms beneficial to 
agriculture or injures or destroys the re¬ 
sults of agricultural labor or hinders in 
any way the destruction of enemies of ag¬ 
riculture or injures or destroys that which 
is beneficial to man. 

By a neutral species is meant one whose 
injurious qualities balance the beneficial 
or whose feeding habits in no way inter¬ 
fere with human interests and independent 
of that law of nature that nothing has been 
made in vain as all necessary to maintain 
the balance of nature. 

Therefore, if we take the most bene¬ 
ficial or least injurious first we shall turn 
to the Gallinae. The food of these birds 
during the breeding season, which is also 
the most important season for the agricul¬ 
turalist, consists almost entirely of insect 
food_ chiefly grasshoppers, caterpillars and 
injurious Coleoptera and Hemiptera. The 
winter food consists of rose-hips, wild 
berries and buds, the former a nuisance 
to the farmer, the latter of no material 
value. For this reason we may consider 
Gallinae a beneficial order. 

While the Limicolae are almost entirely 
insectivorous their indiscretion in destroy¬ 
ing many beneficial aquatic forms as well 


as injurious species classes them more 
a neutral order tending to be beneficial] 

With Anseres the case differs. A d, 
will eat anything it cau get into its iuoi 
and a wild duck is no exception to 
rule. While they destroy large numl 
of injurious forms, they do not discrimj 
ate, but devour large numbers of ba 
ficial forms, such as frogs, lizard , CII 
fish, snails, and the large aquati. bett 
and the Belostoma, which are all beJ 
ficial in keeping in check the inn nicra.B 
small injurious insects too small to be 
use to.the ducks. However, were thisj 
only charge, we should acquit them 
neutral, which they probably are to t 
agriculturist. But much graver chaj 
are laid against them which sooner 
later will require investigation. 

Our governments annually spcml hi 
sums of money in replenishing tin supd 
of food fishes in our lakes and rives, J 
many species of this order of bird have; 
decided piscatorial appetite, more espet 
ally the open water ducks and m, iginsd 
which congregate in large numbe atlj 
spawning beds of our food fish 
gorge themselves upon the fry an; spa»i| 
while game commissioners bl; ne 
agency of man for the decrease 
fishes. 

I once took from the throat of 
drake (American manganser) si 
small fish, the fry of whitefish, 
trout, bass, chub and kindred form 
ing from one-half to three in. lies 
length, while I have frequently tak n t 
ty or forty small fish from the thr to! 
common mallard (Anas boschas). whii 
had been shot while feeding in a n 11 port 
or a small stream. The retiring that 
birds consequent on the advance < civili¬ 
zation. causing them to seek food opt; 
water, will induce many at prese non- 
fish-eating to accept the same d , 
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side again after you are out of sight (and 
breath.) 

Again we see the vanity of the male as 
he struts about drumming to his mate, the 
modesty with which she accepts his atten¬ 
tions and vows of love, the constancy 
with which she attends to her domestic 
duties while her fickle ord frequently goes 
off with his comrades, leaving his faithful 
wife to look after the family. 

These and many other characteristics 
make our birds exceedingly interesting 
subjects of study. Yet how many oppor¬ 
tunities we miss of watching the life of 
the birds. How many secrets we lose by 
carelessness. How often we feel tired 
with nothing to do when we could restore 
our minds to vigorous action by watching 
the birds. 

How often from his hiding could a 
sportsman bring valuable information if 
he used his observing powers and studied 
the forms about him as he watches for 
game ? Yet I am forced to admit that 
the poorest and most absurd reports have 
been received from this same source 
where such great opportunities are offered 
from time to time on the periodical trips 
of the sportsman to the lake, river or 
woods in search of game. A great ma¬ 
jority of reports received from this source 
are upset by the slightest scientific inves¬ 
tigation. Yet it is surely plain that a slight 
scientific knowledge of the species we are 
pursuing would prove valuable to every 
sportsman in assisting him in securing his 
game, and the knowledge once acquired 
cost nothing to carry about and it be¬ 
comes lighter as the material increases. I 
can only say with John Burroughes_ that 
eminent field naturalist and sportsman, 
about the observation of nature : 

“ There is a fascination about it quite 
overpowering. It fits so well with other | 
things, fishing, hunting, farming, camp¬ 
ing out, with all that takes us to the field 
and woods. One may go berry-picking 
and make a rare discovery or driving a, I 
cow to pasture may hear a new song or 
make a new observation. Secrets lurk 
everywhere. There is news in every bush. 
What no man ever saw before you may 
see. What a new interest the woods have; 
how you long to explore every corner.” 

To these remarks I can only add: Make 
records of your observations on paper. 
Don’t trust to memory, it may deceive 
you. Tell your friends your observations 
that you may learn from discussion what 
is regular and what is irregular. We 
need never be afraid of seeing too much 
or of learning everything. To see the 
beauty and the life will often humble our 
proud spirits or prove refreshing and help¬ 
ful when worldly cares press heavily upon 

LIST OF LOCAL SPECIES. 

The following is the list of the local 
species of the three orders, as complete as 
can be secured at the present time : 

ORDER ANSERES. 

Family Anatidae. 

Sub-family Merginae : 

American Merganser — Merganser 
Americana. 

Red Breasted Merganser—Merganser 
serrator. 

Hooded Merganser — Hopodytes cu- 
cullatus. 

Sub-family Anatinae : 

Mallard—Anas boschas. 

Black Duck—Anas obscura. 

Gadwall—Anas strepera. 

Widgeon or Baldpate—Anas Ameri¬ 
cana. 

Green Winged Teal—Anas Carolin- 
ensis. 

Blue Winged Teal—Anas discors. 

Cinnaman Teal—Anas cyanoptera. 

Shoveller—Spatula clypeata. 

Pintail—Dafila Acuta. 


Wood Duck—Aix sponsa. 

Sub-family Fuligulinae : 

Red Head—Aythia Americana. 

Canvas-back—Aythia vallisneria. 

American Scaup Duck or Big Blue 
Bill—Aythia marila nearctica. 

Lesser Scaup Duck or Little Blue 
Bill—Aythia affinis. 

Red-necked Duck—Aythia collaris. 

American Golden Eye or Whistler— 
Glauciontta clangula Americana. 

Barrows Golden Eye — Glaucionetta 
Islandica. 

Bufftehead—Charitonetta albeola. 

Cowheen or Old Squaw — Clangula 
hyemalis. 

Harlequin Duck—Histrionicus histri- 
onicus. 

American Eider—Somateria dresseri. 

American Scoter — Oidemia Ameri¬ 
cana. 

White Winged Scoter—Oidemia de- 
glandi. 

Surf Scoter—Oidemia perspicillata. 

Ruddy Duck—Erismatura rubida. 

Sub-family Anserinae : 

Lesser Snow Goose Wavy—Chen hy- 
perborae. 

Blue Goose—Chen caernlescens. 

White Fronted Goose—Answer albi- 
frons gambeli. 

Canada Goose—Branta Canadensis. 

Hutchin’s Goose—Branta C. Hutch- 
insii. 

Brant Goose—Branta Bernicla. 

Sub family Cygninae : 

Whistling Swan—Olor columbianus. 

Trumpeter Swan—Olor buccinator. 

ORDER LIMICOLAE. 

Family Phaloropodidae : 

Northern Phalorope — Paloropus lo- 
batus. 

Wilson’s Phalorope—Phaloropus tri¬ 
color. 

Family Recurvirostridae . 

American Avocet—Recurvirostra Am¬ 
ericana. 

Family Scolopacidae : 

American Woodcock—Philohela min¬ 
or. 

Wilson’s Snipe—Gallinago delicata. 

Dowitcher—Macrorhamphus griseus. 

Long-billed Dowitcher— Macrorham- 
nhus scolopaceus. 

S ilt Sandpiper—Micropalama himan- 
topus. 

Knot or Robin Snipe—Tringa Can¬ 
utes. 

Pectoral Sandpiper—Tringa maculata. 

White-rumped Sandpiper — Tringa 
fuscicollis. 

Baird’s Sandpiper—Tringa Bairdii. 

Beast Sandpiper—Tringa minutilla. 

' Red Backed Sandpiper or Blackheart 
—Tringa Alpina Pacifica. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper— Ereunetes 
occidentalis. 

Smderling—Calidris arenaria. 

Marbled Godwit—Limosa fedoa. 

Hudsonian Godwit—Limosa hoemas- 
tica. 

Greater Yellow Legs—Totanus Mel- 
anoleucus. 

Lesser Yellow Legs — Totanus flav¬ 
ines. 

Solitary Sandpiper—Totanus solitar- 
ius. 

Willet—Symphemia semipalmata. 

B rtramian Sandpiper or Quail—Bar- 
tratnia longicauda. 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper — Tryngites 
subruficollis. 

Spotted Sandpiper—Actitis macularia. 

Long-billed Curlew—Numenius long- 
irostris. 

Eskimo Curlew—Numenius borealis. 

Family Charadriidae : 

Black-bellied Plover — Cha.radrius 
squatarola. 

American Golden Plover—Charadrius 
dominicus. 

Kildeer—Aegialitis vocifera. 


Rink-neck Plover—Aegialitis semi, 
palmata. 

Piping Plover—Aegialitis meloda. 

Family Aphrigidae : 

Turnstone—Arenaria interpres. 

ORDER GALLINAE. 

Family Tetraonidae : 

Canada Grouse or Spruce Partridge- 
Dendragapus Canadensis. 

Ruffed Grouse—Bonasa umbellus to- 
gata. 

Gray Ruffed Grouse—Bonasa umbel¬ 
lus umbelloides. 

Willow Ptarmigan—Lagopus lagops, 

Rock Ptarmigan—Lagopus rupestris 

Pinnated Grouse—Tympanuchus Am- 
ericanus. 

Sharp-tailed Grouse — Pediocaeta 
campestris. 


5,000 a lb. «•-') TEA 

FOR NOTHING 

To introduce mv famous Ceylon Tea at 35c I will 
send a FREE SAM PLH of a pound for n hing. 
This tea is the finest sold for money anywher , wll 
worth 50c. Selling it fast. Everyone pleased with 
it. Send your order. Also a Japan at same price, 
Freight prepaid on all tea sold. 

J. E. ACTON t TEA MERCHANT, WINNIPEG 

When writing, mention The Farmer. 

DR. PEARSON’S 

English Hypophospheri ie, 


This celebrated remedy has been before the public 
for over 25 years, and can therefore be recoin .tend¬ 
ed on its own merits as a Tonic of intrinsic alue 
in Neuralgia, Nerve Pains, Sciatica, Rh ma- 
tism, Nervous Debility, Headaches, Se-ilnal 
Weakness, Vital Powers exhausted, and La rippe 
and bad effects from it. 

Price so els. and Si.oo , post paid. 

Send for Homoeopathic Guide and doctor y< . rself. 

D. L. THOMPSON, 
HOMOEOPATHIC PHARMAC 
394 Yonge Street, 

Mention this paper. TORO INTO 


Canadian Pacific Railwai 


EAST VIA THE LAKE R0U1ES 


STEAMERS LEAVE FORT WILLIAM : 

Manitoba .Every Tuesday. 

Alberta. “ Friday. 

Athabasca. “ Sunday 

Steamboat express leaves Winnipeg every 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday at 16.30 
making direct connection with steamers. 

One way and round trip tickets at greatly 
reduced rates. 


TSe klondyke 

Via Wrangel and Skagway at cheapest rates 
SAILINGS FROM VANCOOVER AND VICTORIA: 

Alki . Sept. 

City of Seattle . “ 

Topeka . “ 

Amur . “ 

Rosalie . 11 

Garonne . “ 

C.P.R. connection through from Vancou¬ 
ver to Dawson City in 10 days. 

Apply for particulars to any C.P.R. agent 
or to 

ROBERT KERR, 

Traffic Manager, 

Winnipeg. 


When writing, mention The Farmer, 
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Thy Will Be Done. 

She was so small— 
pure bud, from God’s own garden 
lent, 

my life with one bright dream of 

joy. 

sweet kisses I was well content, 
ought no cloud could e’er my hopes 

tlloy ; 

h ! my heart is breaking with the 

dawn. 

For she has gone. 

She was so fair— 
ve of mine, with rippling curls of 

sold 1 , 

ollicked with the breezes in delight; 
Ion sunbeam in each silken fold. 

Iv star amidst the gloom of night, 
'er shall she awaken with the dawn, 
For she has gone. 

She was so small— 
et she was my sunshine through the 

lay, 

y guard to guide my steps aright, 
now the sky is shrouded deep in 
rey ; 

ie is one long dreary winter night, 

>t welcome in the light of dawn, 
For she has gone. 

She was so dear— 
e’er I knew, I lived for her alone ; 

to feel her head upon my breast, 

■ Id the dimpled hands within my 
own ; 

dream whilst rosy lips my cheek- 
caressed. 

■ ill my hliss was vanished with thle 
dawn, 

For she has gone. 

She was so fair— 

the kind Father willed she should 
not stay 

lin a world where sin and sorrow 
roam : 

one still morn just at the peep of day, 
mgel came and took her gently home, 
calmly I await a heavenly dawn— 
Since she has gone. 


Bread Making. 

By Miss Laura Rose, Insti uc/ress in the 
Home Dairy Course, Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College, Guelph, Ont. Specialty 
written for the Household Department op 
The Farmer. 

Bread is called “ the staff of life,” and 
yet I fear we do not consider carefully 
enough its life-giving qualities. The chief 
aim of every bread-maker seems to be to 
lave it white and light, and if these two 
features can be obtained little heed is giv¬ 
en to the nutritive value of it. I am 
glad to note a change in this direction) 
among the more thoughtful and progress¬ 
ive housewives ; for now not only the 
question, “ Is the bread pleasing to the 
eye and agreeable to the palate ?” but 
also. “ Is it nourishing to the body as> 
well ?” is being asked. 

In my travels through the mo,re thickly 
settled country, I am grieved at the grow¬ 
ing tendency to discontinue baking and to 
buy bakers’ bread in place of the whole¬ 
some, more satisfying, home-made bread. 
Were I a mother of a growing family, I 
would consider it almost a sin to bring 
up children on the often slightly soured, 


fresh_ indigestible bought bread which is 
found upon so many tables. Little won¬ 
der that even amongst children stomach 
troubles are on the increase. Stale bak¬ 
ers' bread, for some reason or other, is 
not very palatable ; while good home¬ 
made bread improves with keeping for a 
certain time, and is vastly better for the 
digestive organs. 

Want of time and scarcity of help is the 
excuse offered for not baking ; but I think 
to supplant, with an inferior article, a food 
which forms so large a. portion of our 
diet, is commencing at the wrong end to 
curtail labor. With system and care, 
bread-making is really very little trouble. 
T know of nothing which gives such a 
thrill of satisfaction as looking at a batch 
of golden brown, crackling bread, just 
removed from the oven. There are many 
methods of making bread, which give, 
perhaps, equally good results. I will brief¬ 
ly describe the one I have followed for 
years. I have at times used the com¬ 
pressed yeast and the dry yeast cakes, but 
invariably fall back on the hop yeast, 
which in my opinion makes the sweetest 
flavored and best bread. 

To make the yeast, grate four medium, 
sized potatoes into a stone crock, add 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, two of sugar 
and one of salt. Put a generous handful 
of fresh loose hops in a kettle and pour 
over them a quart of cold water. Let 
hoil for fifteen minutes ; then strain the 
boiling hop water over the ingredients in 
the crock. Soak one fresh dry yeast cake 
in half a cup of lukewarm water. When! 
the contents of the crock have cooled to 
blood heat, stir in the dissolved yeast 
cake. If made in the morning and kept 
warm, it will be foamy, have a decidedly 
yeasty smell, and taste and be ready for 
use by evening. Bottle tightly the next 
day, put in a cool place and it will keep 
for several weeks. With two quarts of 
warm water make a stiff batter, add a cup 
and a half of the yeast and beat well. Let 
rise over night, and in cool weather wrap 
up well to keep warm. 

Sift sufficient flour into the bread tin 
fit is well to slightly warm the flour in 
the winter), sprinkle over two large hand¬ 
fuls of salt, pour in the sponge, mould to 
a stiff dough, then knead for fifteen min¬ 
utes. It is well to watch the clock, as 
one is apt to become tired before the time 
is up. This thorough kneading changes 
the gluten in the flour, making the dough 
elastic, freeing it from any stickiness, and 
making white. flaky bread. Keep it warm, 
hut not hot. as temperature has as much 
to do with bread-making as it has with 
butter-making. In winter it is a good 
plan to place a hot board under the pan, 
which should be well covered up in a 
place free from draughts. Do not have it 
standing exposed by the stove, with one 
side of the pan hot and the other cold. 

When the dough has increased to twice 
its bulk, mould into small loaves (there 
should be eight), and place in greased 
tins. Keep warm, and again let rise until 
the loaves have increased to twice their 
original size. Bake for an hour in a, 
moderately heated oven. Be sure the 
oven is warm enough when the bread first 
goes in, otherwise the bread will get over¬ 
light. If the oven is too warm, a thick 
crust forms on the loaves, which prevents 
the heat penetrating to the inside ; the re¬ 
sult will be an underdone centre and a; 
burnt outside. 

Remove the loaves from the pans im¬ 
mediately after taking from the oven. Do 
not cover up the bread, but let the air get 
to it as much as possible while cooling. 
Always keep bread in a tin box. which 
at every baking should he thoroughly 
scalded and aired, to prevent mould. 

Using good flour and carefully follow¬ 
ing the above directions, the result should 
he bread of the first quality. 


YOU CAN’T 
DO WITHOUT IT 

If you are going to furnish your home 
—out big Catalogue—containing over 300 
illustrations. Mailed free. 

SCOTT FURNITURE CO. 

Wide Awake House, 

WINNIPEG. 


The Beneficent Lemon. 


We know in a dull sort of way that 
lemons are useful, and if we didn’t we 
might easily find this out by looking over 
the papers. But just how valuable they 
really are few of us realize. They are of 
very great medicinal value, and are better 
than patent medicines and nostrums put 
up in bottles and boxes for the benefit (?) 
of the human family. 

A teaspoonful of lemon juice in a small 
cup of black coffee will drive away an at¬ 
tack of bilious headache, but it is better 
to use them freely and to avoid the attack 
of headache. A slice of lemon rubbed on 
the temples and back of the neck is also 
good for headache. These facts help in 
beautifying one, for who can be beautiful 
and ailing at the same time ? The days 
are past when the delicate woman with 
“ nerves ” was the heroine of all the nov¬ 
els and the “ clinging vine ” supposed to 
be admired by all the men. 

For discolored or stained finger nails a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice in a cup of 
warm soft water is invaluable ; this is one 
of the very best manicure acids. It will 
loosen the cuticle from the finger nails as 
well as remove discolorations. 

Lemon juice in water is an excellent 
tooth wash. This is about the only thing 
that will remove tartar. It will also sweet¬ 
en the breath. 


“ Man Sandy,” said a Perthshire farmer, 
"Jock Macpherson’s an awful mean chap." 
“ Hoots, toots, man 1 ” said his friend, 
“ye’re haverin’! PIoo d’ye mak’ that oot?" 
“ Weel, I’m jist sayin’ lie's mean—beastly 
mean. It’s like this. I was up at his hoose 
the ither nicht, and he said, ‘ Peter, will 
ye hae a hauf o’ whusky ?’ and I said : 
‘Ay, of coorse 1’ Weel, he got his bottle 
oot and began to pour me out a glass, and 
thinkin’ to be sort o’ polite, ye ken. I 
said, ‘Stop, stop 1’ — and he stopt 1” — 
Weekly Telegraph. 






DdJessrs. f&yson, (fjPson Co., 
P&Hnnipeg. 
fj’entfemen : 

f Pave made an anafysis of fPe 
“ ffeaftP Coffey ” manufactured Pi] 
you and find it to Pe free from tPe af- 
fafoids of tea and coffee and to contain 
notPiny in tPe sPgPtest degree injurious 
to tPe PeaftP of any one using it. 

jours very trufy, 

W- J[- 2S. Xfutton. 
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Canning Rhubarb. — Rhubarb may be 
kept all the year by placing in the cans 
after cutting as for immediate use, and 
merely filling them to overflowing with 
cold water. This may be done by letting 
the water run in the cans from a faucet, 
or better yet, by immersing them in a dish 
of water and fastening on the lid under 
water, tightening still more after remov¬ 
ing from the dish. It may be new to some, 
also, to know that it is not necessary to 
strip the skins from the stalks of rhubarb 
for cooking or for canning. Cut off the 
leaves, wash the stalks, and placing half 
a dozen stalks or more side by side on the 
bread board, or any clean place, with a 
sharp knife cut all at once into pieces the 
desired size. This simplifies the otherwise 
tedious process and the fruit has a richer 
flavor when cooked. 

Fried Chicken. — Dress and joint a 
young chicken. Have a plate of flour sea¬ 
soned with salt, roll the chicken in it 
piece by piece. Have a skillet very hot 
with a generous spoonful of lard and half 
as much butter and put in the chicken. 
Pour over it two cupfuls of boiling water, 
cover with a lid and let it cook rapidly. 
When the water is nearly evaporated if the 
chicken is not done add a little more 
water. Remove the lid and let it brown 
well, turning it carefully to have it equally 
brown on all sides. 

Currants.—Currant jelly, as a rule, is 
cooked too long. The fruit must not be 
very ripe to produce the best results. It 
must lack ripeness, if anything. The cur¬ 
rants should be carefully picked from the 
stem, washed and put into a porcelain 
kettle with sufficient water to cover ; let 
cook until thoroughly scalded. Drain 
them without squeezing through a cheese¬ 
cloth bag. The currants may then be 
used for jam, if fruit is scarce. The 
juice, to be exceptionally nice, must be 
strained once more. Return to the fire, 
add an equal quantity of warm sugar, 
and. after a few minutes’ brisk boiling, 
try a little on a dish. If it thickens at all, 
it is done. 


used. Cut with a knife or scissors, lea v , 
ing a bit of the stem on. Pack in a jj 
or clean keg in layers with coarse salt 
cover with a clean cloth and a board o 
plate that will cover and hold the cucum¬ 
bers down, and add more as they can h 
cut. Wash or change the cloth that cov¬ 
ers them daily so long as any scum rises 
and be sure to keep the cucumbers itndei 
the brine. When wanted for use tali 
out of the brine, pour boiling water over 
them and let stand until cold, three time 
then put in a jar and pour boiling vinega 
over them, using a little sugar and spies 
or not, as you like. 

Cucumber Pickles.—Two hundred eti 
cumbers and one pint salt, or two quart 
cucumbers and one-half cup salt. Platt 
cucumbers and salt in jar, pour enougl 
scalding water over to cover them and la 
stand 24 hours. Drain. Take as inucli 
vinegar as you had of water, a few green 
peppers, and if liked spiced add one oun« 
whole cloves and allspice to two hundred 
cucumbers. Pleat boiling hot and pon 
over cucumbers. If wanted more crisp 
add a piece of alum the size of a walnut. 

Baked Tomato.—Peel them first, lay 
stem end down in a dripping pan, cut# 
Greek cross on the top of each, ason 
with salt, pepper and sugar, dot wit a bits 
of butter and sprinkle thickly wit fint 
stale bread crumbs, adding a genere bit 
of butter on top of each. Pour in t the 
side of the pan two tablespoonft - oi 
water. 

Toma,to Catsup. — Use ripe ton..,toes,] 
boil and strain. To every gallon : to-1 
matoes use three tablespoonfuls ot salt,! 
two of mustard ancl one and a half oil 
black pepper, one-quarter of cayenn cup 
of brown sugar, and one pint of ider 
vinegar. Boil four hours ancl watch cart¬ 
fully or it will burn. Set on the b. k oi 
the stove, and add one tablesponi tl oi 
cinnamon, one-half tablespoonfv. ol 
cloves, and, if liked, one pint of currant 
jelly. Mix thoroughly ; can while hot, 
and seal. 


My Own Four Walls. 

The storm and night is on the waste. 

Wild through the wind the herdsman 
calls. 

As fast on willing nag I haste 
Home to my own four walls. 

Black tossing ejauds, with scarce a glim¬ 
mer. 

Envelop earth like sevenfold palls ; 

But wifekin watches, coffee pot doth sim¬ 
mer. 

Home in my own four walls. 

A home and wife I too have gotl, 

A hearth to place whate’er befalls ; 
What needs a man that I have not 
Within my own four walls ? 

King George has palaces of pride, 

And armed grooms must war! those 
halls ; 

With one stout bolt I safe abide 
Within my own four walls. 

Not all his men may sever this ; 

It yields to friends, nor monarchs’ calls; 
My whinstone house my castle is— 

I have my own four walls. 

When fools or knaves do make a rout 
With gigmen, dinners, balls, cabals, 

I turn my back and shut them out,— 
These are my own four walls. 

The moorland house, though rude it be. 
May stand the brunt when prouder falls ; 
'Twill screen my wife, my books, and me, 
All in my own four walls. 

—Thomas Carlyle. 


Hints for Busy Housekeepers. 

Burnt Puddings.—An old housekeeper 
at Foxwarren, Man., states that in pud¬ 
dings and other culinary productions 
made with milk and burned in the cook¬ 
ing. the burnt flavor may be taken away 
by cooling the dish in a pan of cold 
water. It’s worth remembering. 

Butter Beans.—Get the beans as fresh 
as possible. Put on to cook in boiling 
water enough to cover. After cooking 
five minutes add a generous pinch of soda. 
Let them cook a minute or two, drain off 
the water, add fresh boiling water, and 
salt to taste. Cook until tender, letting 
the water gradually boil away. Season 
with butter and add hot milk enough to 
cover them. Or they may be served near¬ 
ly dry with only butter and salt to season 
them. 

Odor of Onions.-—The odor of onions 
when cooking makes them objectionable 
to many who would otherwise enjoy them. 
If they are cooked in the oven—either 
boiled or baked—in a covered dish and 
the oven kept closed, the smell may be 
confined to the kitchen, it is said. 

Currant-Cup.—Mash a pint of ripe red 
currants and mix with half a pint of 
water ; let stand one hour. Boil a quart 
of water, an ounce of oatmeal and the 
grated peeling of half a lemon for tem 
minutes ; add sugar to sweeten slightly, 
let dissolve. Strain, and add the fruit 
juice. A spoonful or two in a glass filled 
with cold spring water makes a pleasant 
drink. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Cut a thin slice from 
the stem end of the tomatoes. Scoup out 
the seeds and soft pulp and mix the latter 
with an equal amount of buttered bread 
crumbs. Season to taste with salt, pep¬ 
per and a bit of onion juice. A little 
finely chopped cooked meat may be added. 
Then fill the tomato-es, heaping it in the 
centre. Put the tomatoes in a granite 
pan, bake until the crumbs are nicely 
browned, take up carefully and serve very 
hot. 


Spiced Tomatoes.—To two and one- 
half quarts ripe tomatoes add a pint bowl 
of vinegar and three and one-half pints of 
sugar, with a half ounce of cinnamon tied 
in a cloth. Cook until the tomatoes are 
well done, then pour off the liquor and 
boil until it is thick, add the tomatoes 
and when boiling again seal in cans. 

Green Tomato Pickles.—No. 1.—Slice 
half a peck of green tomatoes, cover with 
one quart of water in which has been dis¬ 
solved one cup of salt, let stand two hours. 
Drain thoroughly through a colander. 
Heat boilng hot one quart of best cider 
vinegar, two teaspoons each of mustard 
seed and celery seed and two green pep¬ 
pers. Pour over tomatoes three morn¬ 
ings in succession. No. 2—Salt and drain 
as in preceding recipe. Add one quart 
best cider vinegar, one tablespoonful each 
of ground cloves, cinnamon, pepper, all¬ 
spice and mustard, and one pound of best 
brown sugar. Boil all together ten min¬ 
utes, then simmer about an hour. Will 
keep indefinitely. No. 3.—Cut one peck 
green tomatoes in quarter inch slices, 
sprinkle over them one cup salt, let stand 
24 hours. Drain very dry. Slice twelve 
small onions very thin. Mix one bottle 
prepared mustard, two tablespoonfuls of 
ground cloves. one of pepper, one of all¬ 
spice. Then pack alternate layers of to¬ 
mato, spice and onion into the jar in 
which you wish to keep them. Cover 
with cold vinegar, let stand until the to¬ 
mato looks clear, then they are ready to 
use. 

Pickled Cucumbers. — Cucumbers for 
pickles are best when small—not larger 
than one’s thumb—and the size of the lit¬ 
tle finger is better. Larger ones may be 


The Sabbath Day. 

Those who devote the day who! y to 
pleasure, as so many are doing at pi out. 
or even wholly to rest, make a gray in¬ 
take. God has set apart the Sabbat in a 
large degree in a special sense for wor¬ 
ship, for study and meditation on hoi; 
things, for united as well as private prayer 
and praise, for Christian intercoms and 
holy deeds. It hurts a soul never to wor¬ 
ship thus. But God means the day o be 
also one of real and refreshing rest. How 
this may be sought and enjoyed is one of 
the vexed questions. The only sal an¬ 
swer to it is to try to keep the heart warm 
with love for Jesus Christ and to regulate 
conduct on the Sabbath as you think He 
would in your place. And as for others, 
let them decide for themselves, and <1 > not 
blame them if their conclusions do not 
coincide with your own. A Christ-like and 
Christ-rewarded Sabbath-keeping never 
involves or allows dictation. 


My Good Angel. 

Her eyes are sweet and gentle ; 

Hair, a golden brown ; 

Her cheeks are soft and tender 
As any girl’s in town. 

Her temper is the mildest, 

Spirits, blithe and gay ; 

She never care; to wander 
Far from my side away. 

She follows close behind me, 

O’er mountain, plain or bog ; 

She loves me fondly, truly— 

“ A woman ? ” 

No—my deg. —Truth. 
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FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 

We will mail The Ladies’ Home Journal, beginning with the next issue 
(October number), to January i, 1899, also The Saturday Evening Post, 
every week, from the time subscription is received to January 1, 1899, f° r 
Twenty-five Cents, for the purpose of introducing our weekly with our 
well-known monthly. 

The regular subscription price to The Saturday Evening Post is 
$2.50 per year. It was founded in 1728, and published by Benjamin 
Franklin up to 1765, and has been regularly published for 170 years—the 
oldest paper in the United States. Everybody knows The Ladies’ 
FI ome Journal, with its 800,000 subscription list. The Post will be 
just as high a grade of literature and illustration, but entirely distinctive 
in treatment and in kind. 

The best writers of the world contribute to both of our publications 
—and the illustrations are from the best-known artists. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Cranford. 


(Continued from Last Issue.) 

I found Miss Matty covering her penny 
ball—the ball that she used to roll under 
her bed—with gay-colored worsted in rain¬ 
bow stripes. . 

“ My dear,” said she, “ my heart is sad 
for that little careworn child. Although 
her father is a conjurer, she looks as if 
she had never had a good game of play 
in her life. 1 used to make very pretty 
balls in this way when I was a girl, and I 
thought I would try if I could not make 
this one smart and take it to Phoebe this 
afternoon. I think ' the gang must have 
left the neighborhood, for one does not 
hear any more of their violence and rob¬ 
bery now.” 

We are all of us far too full of the Sig¬ 
nor’s precarious state to talk either about 
robbers or ghosts. Indeed, Lady Glen- 
mire said she never had heard of any act¬ 
ual robberies, except that two little boys 
had stolen some apples from Farmer Ben¬ 
son’s orchard, and that some eggs had 
been missed on a market-day off widow 
Hayward’s stall. But that was expecting 
too much of us ; we could not acknow¬ 
ledge that we had only had this small 
foundation for all our panic. Miss Pole 
drew herself up at this remark of Lady 
Glenmire's, and said “that she wished 
she could agree with her as to the very 
small reason we had for alarm, but with 
the recollection of a man disguised as a 
woman who had endeavored to force him¬ 
self into her house while his confederates 
waited outside ; with the knowledge gained 
from Lady Glenmire herself, of the foot¬ 
prints seen on Mrs. Jamieson’s flower bor¬ 
ders ; with the fact before her of the au¬ 
dacious robbery committed on Mr. Hog¬ 
gins at his own door-’ But here Lady 

Glenmire broke in with a very strong ex¬ 
pression of doubt as to whether this last 
story was not an entire fabrication found¬ 
ed upon the theft of a cat ; she grew so 
red while she was saying all this that I 
was not surprised at Miss Pole’s manner 
of bridling up, and I am certain, if Lady 
Glenmire had not been “ her ladyship,” 
we should have had a more emphatic con¬ 
tradiction than the “Well, to be sure! 
and similar fragmentary ejaculations,which 
were all that she ventured upon in my 
lady’s presence. But when she was gone 
Miss Pole began a long congratulation to 
Miss Matty that so far they had escaped 
marriage, which she noticed always made 
people credulous to the last degree ; in¬ 
deed, she thought it argued great natural 
credulity in a woman if she could not 
keep herself from being married : and in 
what Lady Glenmire had said about Mr. 
Hoggins’s robbery we had a specimen of 
what people came to if they gave way to 
such a weakness; evidently Lady Glenmire 
would swallow anything -if she could be¬ 
lieve the poor vamped-up story about |a 
neck of mutton and a pussy with which 
he had tried to impose on Miss Pole, only 
she had always been on her guard against 
believing too much of what men said. 

We were thankful, as Miss Pole desired 
us to be. that we had never been mar¬ 
ried ; but I think, of the two, we were 
even more thankful that the robbers had' 
left Cranford ; at least I judge so from a 
speech of Miss Matty's that evening, as 
we sat over the fire, in which she evident¬ 
ly looked uoon a husband as a great pro¬ 
tector against thieves, burglars, and 
ghosts : and said that she did not think 
that she should dare to be always warn¬ 
ing young people against matrimony, as 
Miss Pole did continually : to be sure 
marriage was a risk, as she saw. now she 
had had some experience ; but she re¬ 
membered the time when she had looked 


forward to being married as much as any 
one. 

“ N'ot to any particular person, my 
dear,” said she, hastily checking herself 
up as if she were afraid of having admit¬ 
ted too much ; “only the old story, you 
know, of ladies always saying ' when 1 
marry,’ and gentlemen ‘ If I marry.’ ” It 
was a joke spoken in rather a sad tone, 
and I doubt if either of us smiled ; but I 
could not see Miss Matty’s face by the' 
flickering firelight. In a little while she 
continued— 

“ But, after all, I have not told you the 
truth. It is so long ago. and no one 
ever knew how much I thought of it at 
the time, unless, indeed, my dear mother 
guessed ; but I may sav that there was a 
time when I did not think I should have 
been only Miss Matty Jenkyns all my life; 
for even if I did meet with any one who 
wished to i-~rry me now (and, as Miss. 
Pole says, one is never too safe), I could 
not take him—I hope he would not take 
it too much to heart, but I could not take 
him—or any one but the person I once 
thought I should be married to ; and he 
is dead and gone, and he never knew 
how it all came about that I said ‘ Ac.,’ 
when I had thought many and many a 

time-. Well, It’s no matter what I 

thought. God ordains it all, and I am 
very happy, my dear. No one has such 
kind friends as I,” continued she, taking' 
my hand and holding it in hers. 

If I had never known of Mr. Holbrook, 
I could have said something in this pause, 
but as I had. I could not think of any¬ 
thing that would come in naturally, and 
so we both kept silence for a little time. 

“M y father once made us,” she began, 
“ keep" a diary, in two columns ; on one 
side we were to put down in the morning 
what we thought would be the course and 
events of the coming day. and at night 
we welre to put down on the other sidc- 
what really had happened. It would be 
to some people rather a sad way of telling 
their lives ” (a tear dropped upon my 
hand at these words) —• “ I don’t mean 
that mine has been sad, only so very dif¬ 
ferent to what I expected. I remember, 
one winter’s evening, sitting over our bed¬ 
room fire with Deborah—I remember it as 
if it were yesterday—and we were plan¬ 
ning our future lives, both of us were 
planning, though only she talked about it. 
She said she would like to marry an arch¬ 
deacon, and write his charges ; and you 
know, my dear, she never was married, 
and, for aught I know, she never spoke 
to an unmarried archdeacon in her life. 

I never was ambitious, nor could I have 
written charges, but I thought I could 
manage a house (my mother used to call 
me her right hand), and I was always so 
fond of little children—the shyest babies 
would stretch out their little arms to come 
to me ; when I was a girl, I was half my 
leisure time nursing in the neighboring 
cottages ; but I don’t know how it was, 
when I grew sad and grave—which I did 
a year or two after this time—the little 
things drew back from me, and I am, 
afraid I have lost the knack, though I am 
just as fond of children as ever, and have 
a strange yearning at my heart whenever 
T see a mother with her baby in her arms. 
Nay. my dear ” (and by a sudden blaze 
which sprang up from a fall of the un¬ 
stirred coals, I saw that her eyes were full 
of tears—gazing intently on some vision 
of what might have been), “ do you! 
know, I dream sometimes that I have a 
little child—always the same—a little girl 
of about two years old ; she never grows 
older, though I have dreamt about her 
for many years. I don’t think I ever 
dream of any words or sound she makes; 
she is very noiseless and still, but she 
comes to me when she is very sorry or 
very glad, and I have wakened with the 
clasp of her dear little arms round my 
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Only last night—perhaps because for washing or any way; and when g ^ ^ 

me to sleep thinking of this ball Pheobe came, and I grew strong again 1 I lift-* ■ ^ II | ^ 

'I■'), c i> e —my little darling came in my set off. It was very lonely ; through the A ■ m. 


in d put up her mouth to be kissed, thick forests, from station to station, from 
, | have seen real babies do to real Indian village to village, I went carrying 

. • 11 t~i , 11 _ .u:id T V-1 /-vf tlio nffirprc 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
• OUR OWN MAKE — 


before going to bed. But all my child. I had seen one of the officers’ 

nonsense, dear! only don’t be ladies with a.little picture, ma am, of the Sea | Q a rrne ntS SSdeland re£ai "cood 
In ed bv Miss Pole from being mar- Virgin and the little baviour, ma am. *.ne wor k mans hip and latest styles. We haven’t the 

r •, 1 _ 1- 1, „ .1 Ur*.,- o r in n n rl lif»r fn rm wru c. i f,,,- K.it wp oiup r.flfin UAIIIF ANn 


s 


r in fancy it may be a very happy had him on her arm, and her form was largest fur store, but we give GOOD VALUE AND 

d a Me credulity helps one on softly curled round him. and their cheeks sat.Sfact.on, _ 

life very smoothly—better than touched. Well, when I went to bid good- 
doubting and seeing difficulties bye to this lady, for whom I had washed, ^AORRIS BR.05** 

igreeables in everything.” she cried sadly ; for she, too, had lost her \ 


■i (1 .igreeables in everything.” she cried sadly ; for she, too, had lost her 

i i,ad been inclined to be daunted children, but she had not another to save, 

m atrimony, it would not have been like me ; and I was bold enough to ask 

,,le to do it ; it would have been he:, would she give me that print. And 

. of poor Signor Brunoni and his she cried more, and said her children were 

a Ynd yet again, it was an encour- with that little blessed Jesus. And when 

to see how, through all their mv body was very weary, and my heart 
‘ nd sorrows, they thought of each was sick. I took out that picture and. 

Lr . nd not of themselves, and how looked at it, till I could have thought the 

L re their joys, if they otilv passed mother spoke to me, and comforted me. 

, each other or through the little And the natives were very kind. Y\ e 

ould not understand one another : but 
[t|k signora told me, one day, a good, hey saw my baby on my breast, and they 
h! ..bout their lives up to this period, came out to me, and brought me rice and 
1 In by my asking her whether Miss milk, and sometimes flowers I have got 
Lb' story of the twin brothers was some of the flowers dried And once 
L sounded so wonderful a likeness, when my baby was ill, anil both she and 
1:i , hould have had my doubts, if Miss T needed rest. He led me to a place 

>k id not been unmarried. But the where I found a kind Englishman lived, 

u„< or (as we found out she preferred right in the midst of the natives. 

1 , oiled) Mrs. Brown, said it was quite “ And you reached Calcutta sately at 
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hat her brother-in-law was by many last ?_’ 


or her husband, which was of great 


Yes, safely. And I got as servant to 


l.-f'j nr tier IlUSUdlui, WHICH vvo.o > -- - r i r 

i 5 j.i ce to them in their profession : an invalid lady who grew quite fond of 
h.” she continued, “how people my baby aboard ship ; and, in two years 
in take Thomas for the real Signor time. Sam earned his discharge and came 
run h, I can't conceive; but he says home to me, and to our child. Then lie 
, r so I suppose I must believe him. had to fix on a trade ; but he knew of 
, t t what he is a very good man ; Ii none; and once, once upon a time, he had 
| nl T don’t know how we should have learnt some tricks from an Indian juggler: 
■aid r bill at the ‘Rising Sun’ but for so he set up conjuring, and it answered 
he roney he sends ; but people must so well that he took Thomas to help him 
cry little about art if they can take as his man, you know, not as another con¬ 
ic. r my husband. Why. miss, in the jurer though Thomas has set it up now 
"'ill i Yk where my husband spreads his on his own hook. But it has been a great 
iv. Wide and throws out his little help to us that likeness between the twins 
[nvi with quite an air of grace, Thomas and made a good many tricks go off well 
im dumps up his hand like a fist, and that they made up together And Thomas 
nk:,; have ever so many balls hidden in is a good brother, only he has not the fine 
, Tk sides, he has never been in India, carriage of my husband, so that I cant 
"nd nows nothing of the proper sit of a think how he can be taken for bignoi 
to rY u V ' Brunoni himself, as he says he is. 

F ive you been in India?” said I. “Poor little Phoebe ! SJ jid I, my 
a tl lc astonished. thoughts going back to the baby she car- 

“ ( h yes ! many a year, ma’am. Sam ried all those hundred miles, 
va- sergeant in the 31st ; and when the, “Ah ! you may say so ! I never thought 
ep. lent was ordered to India, I drew a I should have reared her, though, when 
t In go, and I was more thankful than I she fell ill at Chunderabaddad ; but that I 
an tell ; for it seemed as if it would only good, kind Aga Jenkyns took us in,which 
lie a slow death to me to part from my I believe was the very saving of her. 
husband. But, indeed, ma’am, if I had “ Jenkuns ? ” said I. 

Icnown all. I don’t know whether I would “Yes, Jenkyns. I shall think all people 
u t rather have died there and then than of that name are kind ; for here is that 
p-ne through what I have done since. To nice old lady who comes every day to take 
pc sure, I’ve been able to comfort Sam, Pheobe a walk !” 

a-icl in be with him ; but, ma’am. I’ve lost But an idea had flashed through my 
i\ hildren,” said she looking up at me head, could the Aga Jenkyns be the lost 
vi; 1 those strange eyes that I’ve never Peter ? True, he was reported by many 
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policed but in mothers of dead children— to be dead. But, equally true, some had 
Nil. a kind of wild look in them, as if said that he had arrived at the dignity of 
pking for what they never more might Great Lama of Thibet. Miss Matty 
( d. “ Yes I Six children died off, like thought he was alive. I would make fur- 
hole buds nipped untimely, in that cruel ther inquiry. 

holla. I thought, as each died. I never - 

could—I never would—love a child again: CHAPTER XII 

i:md when the next came, it had not only 

A own love, but the deeper love that Was the " poor Peter of Cranford ’he 
came from the thoughts of its little dead Aga Jenkyns of Chunderabaddad, or was 


brothers and sisters. And when Phoebe he not ? As somebody says, that was tin 
"'s coming I said to my husband, ‘ Sam, question. 

[when the child is born, and I am strong, In my search after facts I was often re- PfodUCC" 

I 'hall leave you; it will cut my heart minded of a description my father had 

cruel ; but if this baby dies too. I shall once given of a Ladies’ Committee that 

vo mad : the madness is in me now ; but, he had had to preside over. He said he OT 

J you let me go down to Calcutta, carry- could not help thinking of a passage in M P 

'ng my baby step by stem it will maybe. Dickens,which spoke of a chorus in which l*fci 

work itself off : and I will save, and I will every man took the tune he knew best, 
hoard, and I will beg—and I will die, to and sang it to his own satisfaction. So. p. w. SPRADO, 
get a passage home to England, where our at this charitable committee, every lady Manager. 


Manitoba Hotel, Winnipeg 

I am seeking your pat¬ 
ronage. You can have 
mine; I pay highest cash 
price for any of your Dairy 


RECIPROCATE 


baby may live ?’ 
said I might go ; 


God bless him ! he took the subject uppermost in her mind, 
and he saved up his and talked about it to her own great con- 


pay, and I saved every pice I could get; I tentment, but not much to the advance-1 When writing, mention The Farmer. 
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merit of the subject they had met to dis¬ 
cuss. But even that committee could 
have been nothing to the Cranford ladies 
when I attempted to gain some clear and 
definite information as to poor Peter’s 
height, appearance, and when and where 
he was seen and heard of last. For in¬ 
stance, I remember asking Miss Pole (and 
I thought the question was very oppor¬ 
tune, for I put it when I met her at a call 
at Mrs. Forrester’s, and both the ladies 
had known Peter, and I imagined that 
they might refresh each other’s memories) 
—I asked Miss Po'e what was the very 
last thing they had ever heard about him: 
and then she named the absurd report to 
which I have alluded, about his having 
been elected Great Lama of Thibet : and, 
this was a signal for each lady to go off 
on her seoarate idea. 

The only fact I gained from this con¬ 
versation was that certainly Peter had last 
been heard of in India “ or that neigh¬ 
borhood and that this scanty intelli¬ 
gence of his whereabouts had reached 
Cranford in the year when Miss Pole had 
bought her Indian muslin gown, long 
since worn out (we washed it and mend¬ 
ed it and traced its decline and fall into a 
window-blind, before we could go on). 

I suppose all these inquiries of mine, 
and the consequent curiosity excited _ in 
the minds of my friends, made us blind 
and *deaf to what was going on around us. 

We were sit'ing—Miss Mattv and I—• 
much as usual, she in the blue chintz 
easv-cliair, with her back to the light, and 
her knitting in her hand, I reading aloud, 
the St. James’s Chronicle. A few min¬ 
utes more and we should have gone to 
make the little alterations in dress usual 
before calilng time (12 o’clock) in Cran¬ 
ford. when a knock was heard—a caller’s 
knock—three distinct taps—and we were 
flying to our rooms, to change cap and 
collars, when Miss Pole arrested us bv 
calling out, as she came no the stairs, 
“ Don’t go—I can’t wait—it is not twelve. 
I know—but never mind your dress — I 
must speak to you.” We did our best to 
look as if it was not we who had made 
the hurried movement, the sound of which 
she had heard ; for, of course, we did not 
like to have it supposed that we had any 
old clothes that it was convenient to wear 
out in the “ sanctuary of home,” as Miss 
Jtnkyns once prettily called the back par¬ 
lor. where she was tving un preserves. So 
we threw our gentility with double force 
into our manners, and very genteel we 
were fdr two minutes while Miss Pole re¬ 
covered breath and excited our curiosity 
strongly bv lifting up her hands in amaze¬ 
ment, and bringing them down in silence.’ 
as if what she had to say was too big for 
words, and could only be expressed by 
pantomime. 

“ What do you think. Miss Matty ? 
What do you think ? Lady Glenmire is 
to marrv — is to be married, I mean—• 
Lady Glenmire—Mr. Hoggins—Mr. Hog¬ 
gins is going to marrv Lady Glenmire 1” 
“Marry!” said we. “Marry! Madness !” 

“ Marry !” said Miss Pole, with the de¬ 
cision that belonged to her character. “I 
said marry ! as you do ; and I also said. 

‘ What a fool my lady is going to make of 
herself I’ I could have said ‘ Madness !’ 
but I controlled myself, for it was in a 
public shop that I heard of it. Where 
feminine delicacy is gone to,I don’t know! 
You and T, Miss Matty, would have been 
ashamed to have known that onr mar¬ 
riage was spoken of in a grocer’s shop, in 
the hearing of shopmen ! 

“But.” said Miss Matty, sighing as one 
recovering from a blow, “ perhaps it is 
not true. Perhaps we are doing her in¬ 
justice.” 

“ No.” said Miss Pole. “ I have taken 
care to ascertain that. I went straight to 
Mrs. Fitz-Adam. to borrow a cookery 
book which I knew she had ; and I intro¬ 


duced my congratulations apropos of the 
difficulty gentlemen must have in house¬ 
keeping : and Mrs. Fitz-Adam bridled up, 
and said that she believed it was true, 
though how and where I could have heard 
it she did not know. She said her broth¬ 
er and Lady Glenmire had come to an 
understanding at last. ‘ Understanding !’ 
such a coarse word ! But my lady will 
have to. come down to many a want of re¬ 
finement. I have reason ao believe Mr. 
Hoggins sups on bread-and-cheese and 
beer every night.” 

“ Marry !” said Miss Matty once again. 
“ Well ! I never thought of it. Two peo¬ 
ple that we know going to be married. 
It’s coming very near !” 

“ So near that my heart stopped beat¬ 
ing. when I heard of it. while you might 
have counted twelve.” S lid Miss Pole. 

“ One does not know whose turn may 
come next. Here, in Cranford, poor 
Lady Glenmire might have thought her¬ 
self safe.” said Miss Matty, with a gentle 
pity in her tones. 

“ Bah 1” siad Miss Pole, with a toss of 
her head. “ Don’t you remember poor 
dear Captain Brown's song ‘ Tibbie Fow¬ 
ler,’ and the line— 

“ ‘ Set her on the Tintock Tap. 

The wind will blaw a man till her.’ ” 

“ That was because ‘ Tibbie Fowler ’ was 
rich. I think.” 

“ Well 1 there is a kind of attraction 
about Lady Glenmire that I, for one, 
should be ashamed to have.” 

T put in my wonder. “ But how can 
she have fancied Mr. Hoggins ? I am 
not surprised that Mr. Hoggins has liked 
her.” 

“ Oh 1 I don’t know. Mr. Hoggins is 
rich, and verv pleasant-looking,” said Miss 
Matty, ‘ ‘and very good-tempered and. 
kind-hearted.” 

“ She has married for an establishment, 
that’s it. I suppose she takes the surgery 
with it,” said Miss Pole, with a little dry 
laugh at her own joke. But, like many 
people who think they have made a se¬ 
vere and sarcastic speech, which yet is 
clever of its kind, she began to relax in 
her grimness from the moment when she 
made this allusion to the surgery ; and 
we turned to speculate on the way in 
which Mrs. Jamieson would receive the 
news. The person whom she had left in 
charge of her house to keen off followers 
from her maids to set up a follower of her 
own 1 And that follower a man whom; 
Mrs. Jamieson had tabooed as vulgar, and 
inadmissible to Cranford society, not 
merely on account of his name, but be¬ 
cause of his voice, his complexion, his 
boots, smelling of the stable, and himself, 
smelling of drugs. Had he ever been to 
see Lady Glenmire at Mrs. Jamieson’s ? 
Chloride of lime would not purify the 
house in its owner’s estimation if he had. 
Or had their interviews been confuted to 
the occasional meetings in the chamber 
of the poor sick conjurer, to whom, with 
all our sense of the mesalliance, we could 
not help allowing that they had both, 
been exceedingly kind ? And now it 
turned out that a servant of Mrs. Jamie¬ 
son’s had been ill, and Mr. Ploggins had 
been attending her for some weeks. So 
the wolf had got into the fold, and now he 
was carrying off the shepherdess. What 
would Mrs. Jamieson say? We looked in¬ 
to the darkness of futurity as a child gazes 
after a rocket up in the cloudy sky. full of 
wondering expectation of the rattle, the 
discharge, and the brilliant shower of 
sparks and light. Then we brought our¬ 
selves down to earth and the present rime 
bv auestioning each other ("being all 
equally ignorant, and all equally without 
the slightest data to build any conclusions 
upon) as to when it would take place ? 
Wliere ? How much a vear Mr.TIoggins 1 
had ? Whether she would drop her title? 
And how Martha and the other correct 


servants in Cranford would ever ;®' 
brought to announce a married couple Be 
Lady Glenmire and Mr. Hoggins ? ; Hr: 
would they be visited ? Would 111®" 
Jamieson let us ? Or must we .choose 1.M1 1 
tween the Honorable Mrs. Jamieson vv 
the degraded Lady Glenmire ? We 
liked Lady Glenmire the best. Slic \yj c 
bright, and kind, and sociable, and agtnMBS 
able ; and Mrs. Jamieson was dull, ar lt’' 
inert, and pompous, and tiresome. P; Hif 
we had acknowledged the sway of (lie IjBw 
ter so long, that it seemed like a kind® 0 
disloyalty now even to meditate disol) fi |®i> 
once to the prohibition we anticipated, I 
Mrs. Forrester surprised us in (I JI 
darned caps and patched collars; end II 
forgot all about them in our eagerness -I 
see how she would bear the inforo ■■ 
which we honorably left to Miss Ldci® 
impart. Mrs. Forrester’s surprise 
equal to ours ; and her sense of injur®! 
rather greater, because she had to feci {, Bdi 
her Order, and saw more fully t 1 in B e ' 
could do how such conduct brought stalls® 
on the aristocracy. I 

When she and Miss Pole left us we k® 
deavored to subside into calmness ; P 
Miss Matty was really upset by the i:i(d':.^| 
gence she had heard. She reckoned!®! 
up. and it was more than fifteen yeniH 
since she had heard of any of her ac uaintH 
ance going to be married, with the oik® 
exception of Miss Jessie Brown : ; d, I 
she said, it gave her quite a shoe!-. nbH 
made her feel as if she could nor tliinfH 
what would happen next. I 

T don’t know whether it is a fancy o|H 
mine, or ia real fact, but I have r nil 
that, just after the announcement of ail 
engagement in any set. the unu irriclB 
i ladies in that set flutter out in an i immlB 
gayety and newness of dress, as nr oh isl 
to say, in a tacit and unconscious mrnner.B 
“ We also are spinsters.” Miss hfattvH 
and Miss Pole talked and though! mortl 
■ bout bonnets, gowns, caps, and haivls,! 
during the fortnight that succeedc 1 thill 
call, than I had known them do for year I 
be r ore j 

None of the ladies in Cranford chase loB 
sanction the marriage bv congratu lating I 
either of the parties. We wished > I 
n< we the whole affair until nur liegr lady, I 
Mrs. Jamieson, returned. Till she line I 
back to give us our cue. we felt that if I 
would be better to consider the engage-1 
rnent in the same light as the Queen oil 
Spain’s legs—facts which certainly liL I 
e.', but the less said about the better This H 
restraint upon our tongues—for yon sctH 
if we did not speak about it to any of the H 
parties concerned, how could we got an-1 
swers to the question that we longed toB 
ask? was beginning to be irksome, ami I 
our idea of the dignity of silence wa pal-1 
ir.g before our curiosity, when another I 
direction was given to our thoughts, by ■ 
an announcement on the part of the prim I 
cipal shopkeeper of Cranford, who ranged I 
the trades from grocer and cheesemonger I 
to man-milliner, as occasion required, that I 
the Spring Fashions were arrived anil I 
would be exhibited on the following 1 ues- I 
day at his rooms in High street. Now I 
Miss Matty had been only waiting for this I 
before buying herself a new silk gown. I I 
had offered, it is true, to send to Driunble I 
for patterns, but she had rejected my pro- I 
posal, gently implying that she had not I 
forgotten her disappointment about the I 
sea-green turban. I was thankful that 1 I 
was on the spot now, to counteract the I 
dazzling fascination of any yellow or scar I 
let silk. I 

I must say a word or two here about I 
mvself. I have spoken of my father’s oM I 
friendship for the Jenkyns family ; indeed, I 
I am not sure if there was not some die I 
tant relationship. He had willingly a' 
owed me to remain all the winter in Cram I 
ford, in consideration of a letter which 
Miss Matty had written to him about the I 
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I e r the panic, in which I suspected 
h; exaggerated my powers and my 
V en as a defender of the house. But 
v j v,t the days were longer and inurie 
er f he was beginning to urge the 
Essio' of my return ; and I only de- 
a sort of odd forlorn hope that if 
on; obtain any clear information, I 
jht make the account given by the 
101 ' of the Aga Jenkyns tally with that 
p >r Peter,” his appearance and dis- 
eai ce, which I had winnowed out of 
versation of Miss Pole and Miss 

(To be Continued.) 


he Girl’s Allowance. 


■ ' self-respecting woman, be she 

L ;i wife, has a natural and intense 

jj.v o ask her father or husband for 
|.n nny she needs,” says Edward Bok, 
L) in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
I>, the feeling lessened by the fact 
|iai money can be had for the asking 
fnil : always given ungrudgingly. It is 
fb ng which women dislike. They 

ju soil from it, and men ought to un- 

jje l it better than they do. It should 
be that the husband who refuses to 
gii wife a regular allowance is rapid¬ 

ly In ning the exception. But there are 
Sti many fathers who withhold an 

ail. ce from their daughters. If it be 
trn< it the average girl has no idea of 
tb' e of money, how will she ever gain 
i I - knowledge of its worth unless she 

! is . the opportunity ? Our girls must 

be ated in money matters, and there 

is irer method than by giving them 

t)i' in of their own to spend : a regular 
w< or monthly allowance given them 
to o >\ or certain regulated expenses. It is 
fen itural that at the start a girl will 
bp ’oolishly. To meet this inevitable 
K.\l nee the amount of the allowance 

I sli be accordingly regulated. After a 
wlv i owever, when she gets accustomed 
to handling of money, she will learn 
its : ie better and be more judicious in 
, in mg it. To give a girl an allowance 
I is a privilege, but her right. To with¬ 
hold ii is to do her a serious wrong, and 
III i '0 is an injustice to the man whom 
i sin >11 marry and .whose money she will 
b 1 entrusted with to spend wisely. She 
■In d have experience before she reaches 
yhi point, and that experience can only 
c< a . to her from her father in an aillow- 
® ,; i her own while she is his daughter 
Bn his home.” 


How to Remove Stains. 


I CufTee.—Lay the stained portion of the 
ilotli over a bowl and pour boiling water 
■Inough it. 

I bruit.—Boiling water as above ; if in- 
h'ctual, rub with a solution of oxalic 
id and rinse in warm water. 

Grease.—Moisten with strong ammonia 
'iter, lay blotting paper over, and iron 
r > : if silk, use chloroform to restore 
or cover with powdered French 
balk and iron. 

Ink. — Dip in boiling water, rub with 
dls of sorrel, and rinse well. Also by 
i:, "'ing stained part in water with a little 
e or?x in it, then rinse two or three times, 
mm.iv will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. 

Copying and Marking Inks.—Use strong 
’Julion of bleaching powder ; rinse with 
a little clear water ; rub with oxalic acid 
olutton and rinse again. 

f rr° rC ^ —' n soa P sl, 4s and lay in sun; 

fibres are not much injured, dip repeat- 
. o in saturated solution of borax and 
rinse. 


Egg.—Soak well in cold water and rinse 
until stain disappears. 

Grass.—If fresh, use alcohol and rinse ; 
or use Javelle water and rinse thoroughly. 

Paint.—Turpentine for coarse goods, 
benzine or naphtha for fine. 

Mildew.—Wet the soapsuds; lay in sun; 
spread with a paste of soft soap and 
powdered chalk and sun it ; soak in but¬ 
termilk and sun. 

Blood.—Soak in cold water. For tick¬ 
ing and thick goods make a thick paste 
of starch and water ; leave till dry, and 
brush off. 

Fruit Stains on the Fingers.—Put a tiny 
lump of sulphur on a tin plate ; pour on 
a little alcohol and set fire to it. Hold the 
finger-tips above the flame and the sul¬ 
phur fumes will cause the discoloration to 
disappear. 

Tea and Coffee Pot Stains.—If tea and 
coffee pots have become discolored, fill 
them half full of water, add a little borax 
and boil fifteen or twenty minutes ; rinse 
and wipe dry and you will find them as 
bright as new. Any kind of tin or gran¬ 
ite vessels may be cleaned in the same 
way. A housewife of our acquaintance 
claims that baking soda is even better 
than borax. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


We publish this month three essays from 
young people at Posen, Man. We wall be 
pleased to give young people space in 
these columns for any essays they may 
write, always providing, of course, that 
they will be of interest to other young 
people. We would be glad to h,a.ve you 
give an account of your pets, of your 
favorite occupations, of your garden or 
flower plots, of your games and sports, 
and of anything- that interests you and 
that would interest other young people. 
In the essays published this month there 
niay be some points about which the opin¬ 
ions of the young folks may differ ; we 
would be glad to have them say so, and 
why. If you have some scheme on hand 
by which you hope to make a little money 
let the rest of the young people know how 
you succeed. 

We would ask those who do write to 
write on one side of the paper only. A 
1-cent postage stamp will carry your mat¬ 
ter to our office if the envelope is not 
sealed and “ Printer's Copy ” written 
across one corner of the envelope. Now, 
who will be the first to respond for next 
issue ? 


Butter Making. 

FROM THE COW TO THE MARKET. 

When you go to milk a cow her udder 
and teats should be clean and drv, so that 
no dirt will drop into the milk.' When 
milking a cow, you should milk as quick¬ 
ly and quietly as possible. After the milk 
is taken from the cow it should be strain¬ 
ed and put into shallow pans or deep- 
setters. If the deep-setters are put in 
snow or ice the cream should all be up 
in twelve hours. Shallow pans should be 
in a cool place and left for twenty-four 
or thirty-six hours before skimming. 
There is more trouble with shallow pans 
than deep-setters, especially if you have a 
lot of milk. After the milk is drained off, I 
the cream should be put in another can 
and left until it is fit for churning. When 
the cream is sour enough to be churned, 
it should be heated to a temperature of 
about G2. Scald the churn with boiling 
water, and cool it with fresh water. Then 
put the cream in the churn, and churn it 
steadily until the butter comes in granu¬ 


lated form. Let it stand for a few min¬ 
utes before you drain off the buttermilk. 
Then the buttermilk should be drained 
off and the butter washed. Take the but¬ 
ter out of the churn and weigh it. Put 
one ounce of salt to one pound of butter. 
Mix the salt in and let it stand for about 
five hours. Scald your butter-worker 
with boiling water and cool it with fresh 
water. Put the butter on the worker and 
work it ; then print it. and puts the 
prints in the dairy to freeze. Then they 
will be ready to be packed for market. If 
in summer time the butter should be 
packed in tubs or crocks, the tubs should 
be lined’ with parchment paper. When 
the butter is packed, some salt or brine 
should be put over the top, and then the 
tub should be tied down with parchment 
paper to keep out the air. Put it in a cool 
place ready for market. 

FLORENCE BURGE, 
Seamo. 

An Essay on Butter Making. 

One of the chief things in dairying is 
cleanliness, and to make good butter this 
must be attentively watched in every part 
from the beginning; to the finish. First 
of all is the milking. Whether in the 
stable out outside, see that the teats and 
udders are clean, and in milking you 
should not wet the teats, as it is a dirty 
habit. In winter the cows are liable to 
get dirty, and the best way in cleaning 
them is to get a bucket half-full of water, 
and two cloths, one to wash the udder 
with and the other to dry it with. Before 
sitting down see that the pail is clean. If 
it is, start milking, and do this quickly, 
.and see that you get every drop from the 
cow. After milking do not let the milk 
stand. The best way, I think to strain 
milk is to tie a piece of cheese cloth over 
the wire strainer, for it keeps all dust back 
that otherwise would float on the cream. 
After the straining is over wash the pails 
at once, as the milk will clean off so 
much easier then. Do not use the dish¬ 
cloth, but have a proper cloth, and always 
bear in mind to wash it out and hang up 
in the open air to sweeten it. The pails 
should be swilled out with clean water 
and turned on their sides to drain and 
ventilate. 

There are different ways of collecting 
the cream ; shallow pans and degp-setters. 
We use the deep-setters, as wie find them 
the best. In the summer we keep them 
in a tank, changing the water three times 
in the hottest days. The milk should 
stand twenty-four hours before running 
off the milk ; then run the cream into 
the cream can and keep it in a cool, dry 
place to ripen, which it usually does in 
twenty-four hours during the summer 
months. When this is ready, the next 
thing to be done is to prepare the churn. 
This is done by a thorough scalding, after 
which it is rinsed with cold water. You 
now get vour cream ready, testing it with 
the thermometer, to see if it is the right 
temperature, which should be about GO 
degrees in summer and in winter a little 
higher. Then put it into the churn and 
turn. In half an hour it should come in 
small granules. If it is too soft, a little 
cold water dashed into it will prevent it 
getting into large lumps, for when it is in 
large lumps it is not so easy to wash the 
buttermilk out of it. In washing the 
butter it takes two or three lots of water, 
and the last lot should be as clear when it 
is run off as when it was put in. The 
next thing is to prepare the butter bowl. 
It is to be scalded in the same manner as 
sa : d before about the churn, and then 
some cold water to cool it, so as to keep 
the butter from sticking to it. Of course 
the butter is taken from the churn and a 
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little put into the bowl A little salt is 
added. Then some more butter; then salt, 
till all the butter is salted in layers (the 
quantity of salt is usually one ounce to a 
pound of butter.) Then press it down 
lightly with the butter spoon and let stand 
for a few hours, so that the salt will work 
into it. After the butter is out of the churn 
wash up the utensils at once. Never 
leave the churn dirty till the next time of 
churning, but wash it out at once, for if it 
is not it will make the butter cheesy the 
next time you churn. After this has 
slood long enough it has to be worked, 
but be sure not to work it too much, as it 
spoils the grain and makes it look greasy. 

Next comes the packing of it for mar¬ 
ket. There are different ways of doing 
this. Some use tubs, others jars ; some 
boxes, and in winter it is mostly put up 
in prints. When not convenient to send 
it to market, it is best kept in a dry, 
cool place. In tieing down the cover 
have a clean piece of butter cloth to put 
on top of the butter ; on this put some 
salt and over this tie down with parch¬ 
ment paper, and it will keep much better 
than if tied with the butter cloth and or¬ 
dinary common paper. 

HARRIET GERTRUDE BETT. 

Posen. 


An Essay on Cooking. 

To make a good cook, you must have 
good tools and ingredients to work with. 
If you are without both of these you must 
give up all hope of being successful, even 
in the plainest kind of cooking. A great 
deal also lies in the manner in which one 
goes about preparing a meal. I will write 
a few lines on each department of cook¬ 
ing. 

SOUP. 

One of the first things taken to the 
table is soup, so I will give a few hints on 
making it. Nothing furnishes a better 
basis for soup than a shank of beef. Al¬ 
ways put the meat to cook in cold water, 
for the reason that the juice is required in 
the soup ; if put in boiling water the 
pores vvll be closed at once and the juice 
retained. Never allow it to boil fast, but 
let it stand on the back of the stove and 
simmer slowly. Remove the scum that 
will rise as the soup is near boiling, add 
cold water, a little at a time, to keep the 
soup from boiling, until it has been thor¬ 
oughly skimmed, as without this the soup 
will not be clear. Let it stand a while, 
so as to let the fat rise ; then take the 
fat off and put on to boil again. Flavor 
with pepper and salt and any other flavor¬ 
ing you like. It is ready then for the 
table. 

ROAST MEATS. 

Sirloin and tenderloin are the best 
joints for roasting. A rib roast is also 
very nice when the bones are taken out 
and the meat rolled up and roasted. The 
liquid from the bones will make nice 
gravy. Have the oven hot when the 
meat is put in ; baste the meat often while 
it is cooking until nearly done, then let it 
brown. Mutton needs cooking very thor¬ 
oughly, therefore, the oven will not need 
to be very hot, so that it will cook slowly. 
Baste often until near done ; then let 
brown. Pork is another meat that re¬ 
quires the same instructions given for 
mutton. 

BREAD. 

Good bread can only be made from the 
best of materials. It wants good atten¬ 
tion also. Bread-makers should keep every¬ 
thing that comes in contact with bread 
sweet and clean. Fresh ground flour will 
not make such good bread as it will when 


it has been kept a while to get dry. Bread 
should be kept in a cool dry place in a. 
tin box. Good flour will not make good 
bread if your yeast is not good. The 
second grade of flour you might make 
good bread with if you have excellent 
yeast. Knead the dough down several 
times while rising, and it will be light. 
Make it into loaves and let it rise before 
putting it into the oven. 

PASTRY. 

Always use the best materials for pastry, 
if possible. Butter is preferable, but if 
lard is used let it be home-rendered. Use 
ice-cold water for wetting, and as little as 
can be used to make rather a stiff dough, 
though not too stiff to roll out conveni¬ 
ently. The three necessary conditions for 
making light pastry are good flour, ice- 
cold water, and the most delicate hand¬ 
ling throughout the process of making. 
A little experience will soon enable one 
to tike about the right quantity of dough 
for one crust for the size of the plate 
used, as repeated rollings will injure the 
lightness of the paste. Roll the paste out 
on a flour board quickly and lightly. 
Flour the rolling-pin with the hand, roll 
from you. changing the position of the 
paste_ so as to make it as near the shape 
of the plate as possible. When quite thin, 
flour the plate well, cover smoothly with 
the crust, so as no air can get in under 
it : turn the edge evenly, but not too 
close, put the fruit in. If a top crust is 
required, roll it out the same as the other, 
but make a few ornamental or plain gash¬ 
es in the centre to allow the steam to 
escape. Good pastry should be light 
crisp and flaky. Pastry should be baked 
in a quick oven. 

CAKES. 

Pastry flour is best for cakes, in any 
case the flour must be dry and well sifted. 


When you set about cake-making it , Si! 
visable to get everything ready before h 
ginning to put the ingredients togetht 
Weigh the flour, measure, and nrlrl : 
cream of tartar and sift together. Wcj, 
the sugar and sift it through a fine seiv 
Weigh the butter and put the exact qu„ 
titv of cream or milk conveniently m 
your cake bowl. Line the baking g 
with buttered white paper, and see th 
the oven is properly heated. Raisins tin 
be seeded’ currants carefully looked o« 
and thoroughly washed in several waters 
then dried in a warm oven. Everythin 
being ready, the first thing to do is j, 
cream the butter and sugar together, al 
the well-beaten egg, then add tin- flom 
fruit and milk ; mix it well together, an 
then put into the baking tins, bake i 
the oven at once—in a moderate ovt 
All cakes that depend on their L yhtne 
should be put into the oven as soon a 
possible after being mixed. 

ANNIE ELIZABETPI IkiTT. 

I osett 


Mr. G.—“ Now, I'm going to 11 * 
something, Ethel. Do you know hat la; 
night, at your party, your sister | nuisk 
to marry me ? I hope you’ll for ve ir 
for taking her away 1 ” Ethel—“ orgiji 
you, Mr. G. Of course I will. Why 
that’s just what the party was r !"- 
Punch. 

My wife and I at the windaw one 'ay 
Stood watching the organ man' raoni 
ey, 

When a cart came along in whicl boy 
Sat driving a long-eared donke 
Said I to my wife by way of a job 
“ There’s your relative in that c; iagtl 
She glanced at the donkey and i : de rtl 
ply : 

“Ah, yes—we’re related by man ge." 

Chicago Daily civs. 


NEWS FROM EGG LAKE, ALBERTA. 

Egg Lake, Alberta, N.W.T., July 25, 1 98. 
D. B. MACLEOD, ESQ., Winnipeg, Man. 

Gentlemen,-—We sold a J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine, 24_inch cylinder, for $250.00, th s 
summer, which has been running seventeen 
years. Said machine having been bought three 
years ago from Adolphus Rowland, of St. Alb rt, 
he, in his turn, having bought it from R. 
Hardisty, Chief Factor, H. B. Co., Edmonton. 
We have threshed as high as eighteen hundred 
bushels a day, and, if necessary, could furi ish 
you with the names of many parties who were 
well satisfied with the work we have done for 
them. The separator was as good as ever, and 
we would not have parted with it now but for 
the fact that there was such a demand for it 
could not satisfy them, and we feel assured 
that it will pay us to get a larger one. 

Yours very truly, 

MACDONALD & WILLIAMS, 

Egg Lake, Alta., N.W.T. 

Messrs. MacDonald & Williams have placed 
their order for a larger capacity machine, 
which is now on the road to them. 

THE J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO. 

D. B. MACLEOD, General Agent, Winnipeg. 






